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his twenty-second volume of the Annual Review of Applied Linguistics, 
like preceding volumes published beginning in 1981, is respectfully dedicated to 
the many professional applied linguists involved in helping to launch and sustain 
this publication; to those who have helped to formulate the framework for this and 
previous volumes; to those who have contributed to the series; and to all applied 
linguists and their students who, it is hoped, will benefit from its existence. 
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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


Mary McGroarty 


Overview of Volume 22 


As a phenomenon, discourse does not belong only to applied linguistics, 
although applied linguistics figures among the disciplines in which discourse is a 
central focus. For approximately the last three decades, applied linguists and 
scholars in allied disciplines have developed more detailed theoretical foundations, 
more sophisticated research techniques, and a wider range of applications for 
discourse analysis. Heterogeneity of theoretical perspectives, of contexts of 
application, and of research methods has been a hallmark of contemporary 
discourse research, as many of the volumes in the influential series Advances in 
Discourse Processes attest (see, for example, Tannen, 1988). Papers in the 1990 
volume of the Annual Review of Applied Linguistics (Grabe, 1990) similarly testify 
to the already well-established variety of discourse analytic approaches and 
applications. The classroom has never been the only setting with which discourse 
analysts and applied linguists have concerned themselves, although educational 
applications of discourse analytic techniques have been common in North 
American scholarship ever since The Language of the Classroom (Bellack, 
Kliebard, Hyman, & Smith, 1966), Functions of Language in the Classroom 
(Cazden, John, & Hymes, 1972), and Towards an Analysis of Discourse (Sinclair 
& Coulthard, 1975). It remains a context of major consequence for many applied 
linguists because of their connection to the world of teaching practice and 
assessment. The theme of this year’s volume, Discourse and Dialogue, revisits 
some of the topics discussed in these earlier volumes, adds some new areas of 
consideration, and captures some of the richness of recent discourse-related work. 


The chapters in the first section, Approaches to Discourse Analysis, 
situate the study of discourse in several of the disciplines for which it offers a 
principal mode of investigation. Different disciplines employ different rationales 
and approaches to discourse analysis, and the reviews in this first section illustrate 
the epistemological and methodological diversity driving different approaches. 
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Differences arise because of the comparative prominence of discourse data as 
contrasted with social theory. Some epistemologtes attempt to accord equal 
prominence to both, some privilege a particular perspective on sozial theory, and 
some are avowedly agnostic with respect to theory and proceed on a largely 
inductive basis such that patterns in (typically, lage) samples of linguistic data 
constitute principal findings. The chapters in thi: first section illustrate the entire 
range of approaches. Schegloff, Koshik, Jacoby and Olsher outline the areas in 
which Conversation Analysis, rooted in sociolog-, has special relevance to applied 
linguistic concerns. Lazaraton's review of empirical work in discourse analysis 
raises important issues of research design and anzlyti> choices as revealed in a set 
of recent empirical articles. Martin sets out the conceptual foundations of Systemic 
Functional Linguistics and shows how it has receatly been employed across several 
areas of investigation, including social semiotics 1s well as applied linguistics. 
Conrad explains the types of research questions particularly suitable for 
investigation using corpus linguistic techniques and notes that increasingly 
powerful computing tools as well as the availability of several large corpora will 
enable wider impact for corpus-based research. Luke’s discussion of developments 
in critical discourse analysis takes on the issue ofthe link between social theory 
and linguistic analyses. 


The second section illustrates some typic d applications of discourse 
analysis. Hyland shows how current discourse aralytic work based on the 
Systemic Functional approach has helped to refin= definitions of génre and 
consequently affected approaches to applied lingusstic research and language 
instruction. Simpson and Hall demonstrate that recent work in literary stylistics 
reflects several approaches to discourse analysis, mary of them employed to 
challenge prior reliance on exclusively formalist rateroretations. In her review of 
pragmatic issues in cross-cultural communication. Boxer provides several examples 
of insights drawn from research using discourse analytic techniques, techniques 
that have helped to identify some of the areas in whic’ parties to an interaction can 
experience difficulties despite the outward appearance of ‘speaking the same 
language.’ .' 


The third section features research that emplcys discourse analysis in 
classrooms, mainly language classrooms, as a means <o better understand the 
interactional processes that constitute teaching anc learning. Much of the work 
discussed in this section illustrates growing awareness of the potertial of 
sociocultural theory to reveal new insights about Bnguage learning (Lantolf, 2000). 
Swain, Brooks, and Tocalli-Beller show that students can support each other's 
learning through their interactions with each other; thus peer-peer dialogue serves 
as both medium and evidence of language learning. In their presentation of 
teacher-student interaction, Hall and Walsh demoastzzte that teachers and students 
apparently exert reciprocal influences on each otber during the course of exchange 
such that, even while engaged in similar tasks, students in a classroom may 
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experience different interactional environments. Turnbull and Arnett review recent 
work on teachers' classroom language use in order to revisit the perennially 
important question about proportion of native and second language use during 
instruction. They note that identification of the proportion of native versus target 
language used does not in itself inspire much insight unless it is coupled with more 
precise accounts of learning tasks and outcomes in different contexts. 

| 

; The papers on assessment in the fourth section testify to increasing 
sophistication about the nature of discourse as an interactionally determined 
phenomenon. McNamara, Hill, and May present a variety of approaches to oral 
language assessment and emphasize that individual, occupational, and situational 
factors; сап impinge on oral language assessments in ways that make them atypical 
of interactions not conducted for purposes of evaluation. Through dissecting a 
conversation between a mother and son, Young shows the many layers of meaning 
conveyed and interpretations derived from the different lenses of various discourse 
analytic approaches; this chapter makes the important point that most research on 
oral assessment to date has privileged the verbal at the expense of the nonverbal 
channel and contends that new technologies expand the possibilities for recording 
and analysis of nonlinguistic aspects of interaction. In their consideration of 
writing assessment, Connor and Mbaye note that sentence-level criteria have for 
too long dominated the evaluation of second language writing and propose new 
criteria that include discourse competence for use in writing assessment as well as 
instruction. 


i Taken as a whole, the papers in this volume offer some selective updates 
to many of the topics addressed in ARAL 11 (Grabe, 1990) and extend into new 
directions as well. Some of these chapters illustrate the influence of constructivist 
epistemologies and more nuanced understandings of instructional environments, 
two areas crucial for advances in applied linguistic scholarship (McGroarty, 1998). 
They further exemplify awareness of the connections between research questions 
amenable to discourse analytic approaches and technological developments, notably 
computer-based technologies, to facilitate data collection and analysis. But 
technological developments alone cannot address many of the crucial pedagogical 
questions related to interactional processes that promote learning, both the learning 
of languages and other kinds of learning. To render a more complete picture, 
concomitant research on the various social networks that surround and support uses 
of new technologies is required (Brown & Duguid, 2000). With respect to 
instructional and assessment applications, as with other arenas of applied 
linguistics, technological improvements that enable the collection of more, better 
quality, and more precisely cataloged units of data must be linked to questions of 
theoretical and pedagogical import. Thus the tensions between data- and theory- 


driven discourse research exemplified by the chapters in the first section here 


continue and suggest several promising avenues for future investigations. 
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Procedural Notes 


Because one of the goals of ARAL has becn tc serve as a reference tool, 
this volume carries the usual three indexes—an Acthor index for zutbors cited in 
the past five volumes, a Subject index for subjects discussed in the past ten 
volumes, and a Contributor index of contributors o Же past ten volumes, along 
with their topics—that enable readers to trace the -nfluence of particular scholars 
and the treatment of particular topics over time. “he ARAL indexes thus reflect the 
continuity and shifts in the De d of applied linguisics. Because applied linguistics 
is an international field, contributors are invited from all geographic areas and 
asked to provide original articles on their topics ir Enzlish. While English is an 
international language, spelling of a few items varies by country ара region. For 
the sake of uniformity in presentation, all spelling-in tie text follows North 
American conventions, but titles (and, if used, dir»ct quotations) retain the 
spellings used in the original publications. | 


The content of each chapter is the sole responsibility of the author or 
authors, as are all judgments conveyed therein; пеше: the editor nor the editorial 
directors intervene in content choices made, beyord eztending the initial invitation 
to write about a certain topic. In keeping with the рог1 of providing a useful 
reference tool, all reasonable efforts have been made to ensure the accuracy of 
references, and the editor apologizes in advance if any inaccuracies in referencing 
have inadvertently been allowed to persist in the fmal version of each chapter. · 
(This has proven a special challenge in the case of citations for internet resources, 
a protean realm where the number of sources and 2onrentions for referring to them 
are constantly evolving.) 


(тъз volume marks the first time that АР, сгтгіеѕ the designation ‘an 
official journal of the American Association for A»plicd Linguistics,’ an 
arrangement proposed over a year ago and approved by a majority vote of the 
AAAL membership in the summer of 2001. I loo= at ћіѕ relationship as an 
opportunity to bring ARAL to a wider audience, in=luding the students pursuing 
advanced degrees who typically constitute betweer a quarter and а third of the 
Association's membership. In giving AAAL шептзег< access to a! wide range of 
solid and current scholarship, ARAL should help AAA 78 members “promote 
principled approaches to language-related concern: ," г central goal of the 
organization, as well as fulfill its traditional role o^ bringing sound, original 
overviews of recent research to the international scholerly community. Even 
though applied linguistics remains “a relatively illlefined and interdisciplinary 
domain” (Grabe, 2000, р: vii). ARAL reflects the majcr emphases!of the field and 
directs academic attention to new developments th:t warrant consideration. Like 
my editorial predecessors, I expect that ARAL will “continue to chart the field, to 
contribute to its development, and to serve as an important resource both to 
practitioners and to future applied linguists" (Карып & Grabe, 2000, p. 16). It is 








i 
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my hope that the relationship between AAAL and ARAL will contribute to the 
vibrancy of both. 
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1. CONVERSATION ANALYSIS AND APPLIED LINGUISTICS! 


Emanuel A. Schegloff, Irene Koshik, Sally Jacoby, and David Olsher 


| Conversation Analysis (CA) as a mode of inquiry is addressed to all forms 
of talk and other conduct in interaction, and, accordingly, touches on the 
concerns of applied linguists at many points. This review sketches and 
offers bibliographical guidance on several of the major relevant areas of 

| conversation-analytic work—turn-taking, repair, and word selection—and 
indicates past or potential points of contact with applied linguistics. After 
covering these areas, we include a brief discussion of some key themes in 
CA’s treatment of talk in institutional contexts. Finally, we discuss 
several established areas of applied linguistic work in which conversation 
analytic work is being explored—native, nonnative, and multilingual talk; 

_ talk in educational institutions; grammar and interaction; intercultural 

communication and comparative CA; and implications for designing 

language teaching tasks, materials, and assessment tasks. We end with 

some cautions on applying CA findings to other applied linguistic research 

contexts. 


Its name to the contrary notwithstanding, *conversation analysis" (CA) is 
not concerned with conversation alone. The term "conversation analysis" as used 
here refers specifically to what some have referred to as “ethnomethodological 
conversation analysis," a line of work whose earliest contributions are often 
identified with authors such as Sacks, Schegloff, Jefferson, Pomerantz, and others, 
and not to the literatures also sometimes referred to by that name (or by the term 
“conversational analysis") associated with such authors as Grice, Gumperz, Hatch, 
Tannen, and others—some in the applied linguistics community—whose declared 
intent is to describe conversational uses of language. CA’s broader provenance 
extends to the study of talk and other forms of conduct (including the dispesition of 
the body in gesture, posture, facial expression, and ongoing activities in the 
setting) in all forms of talk in interaction. To be sure, work so far has suggested 
that talk in ordinary conversation is the locus of the basic or default practices of 
talk in interaction, and that talk in specific institutional or functionally specified 
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contexts is often characterized by describable modifications of thos2 organizations 
of practice. But wherever humans engage in tzlk in interaction, or in interaction in 
which talk can spontaneously “break out,” Шеже will be an orientation by the 
participants to the practices of talking in interaction. Understandinz interaction in 
such settings can be enhanced by the findings cf ccnversation analysis, and by the 
research practices underlying those findings. This is to say that “СА” refers to not 
only a corpus of findings and accounts of talk-ra-interaction, but also—perhaps 
preeminently—to a method of inquiry, one add-essed to distinctive data and 
embodying a distinctive research stance. 


A substantial proportion of the researcL and professional preoccupations of 
applied linguists and of applied linguistics falls into the domain for which CA 
resources are well-suited. Whether the area is ће properties of native and 
nonnative language use in a variety of settings end contexts, the organization of 
discourse and interaction in the classroom and r3 other pedagogic settings in which 
teaching and learning are meant to occur, the assessment of such learning, or the 
like, much of what makes up the substance of tL ese professional and research 
domains is found in the real world in situations 5f talk in interaction. Applied 
linguists can therefore potentially benefit from bringing the resources and tools of 
conversation analysis to bear on those domains which engage their interest and 
professional concerns—whether in conversation or in institutionally specific talk. 
This chapter offers analytical and bibliographicd guidance on a few main areas of 
CA work, and examines their past and potential-futcre intersection with 
phenomena, problems, and settings of distinctiv: interest to an applied linguistic 
constituency. The sections that follow next beg bv sketching areas of 
conversation analytic work and some of their pr-me bibliographical resources and 
then suggest areas of potential intersection with 1pplied linguistics. Then we take 
up some long-standing areas of interest in applied linguistics and suggest some 
ways in which conversation analytic resources might prove fruitful for them, along 
with some exemplars of work where this promis: may already be bearing fruit. 


Some Fundamental Aspects of the Organizaticn о? Conversation 


Whether speaking their native Janguage эг another, whether fluently or 
not, whether to another or others doing the same or not, whether in ordinary 
conversation or in a classroom or in the work plzce or in some other institutionally 
or functionally specialized situation, there are ce-tair. issues all participants in talk- 
in-interaction will find themselves dealing with. They will, for example, need 
some way of organizing the order of their partici»ation—usually one person 
speaking at a time (turn-taking). They will fashion their contributions to be 
recognizable. as some unit of participation—some “turn-constructiona! unit" (turn 
organization). They will have practices for form ng -heir talk so as to accomplish 
one or more recognizable actions (action formatien). They will deploy resources 
for making the succession of contributions cohere somehow, either topically or by 
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contributing to the realization of a trajectory of action or interaction (sequence 
organization). They will avail themselves of practices for dealing with problems in 
speaking, hearing and/or understanding the talk (the organization of repair). They 
will select and deploy and understand the words used to compose the talk, and will 
do that in a timely fashion (word/usage selection). They will do all of this with an 
eye to their co-participants (recipient design) and to the occasion and context, its 
normative parameters or boundaries of duration, appropriate activities and their 
order, etc., (overall structural organization of the occasion of interaction). АП of 
the preceding, and others, compose the preoccupations and major topical areas of 
Conversation Analysis. It is the premise of this chapter that many of the topics and 
concerns which preoccupy applied linguists intersect these aspects of the 
organization of interaction and are shaped by them. The remainder of this section 
will sketch several of these areas with bibliographical citations, and suggest their 
potential bearing on applied linguistic interests. Ensuing sections start from the 
applied linguistic end and touch on work which has drawn on conversation analytic 
resources. 


| To begin with, however, it will be worthwhile to underscore a single 
underlying premise of this work which should be relevant to applied linguists as 
well. People use language and concomitant forms of conduct to do things, not 
only to transmit information; their talk and other conduct does things, and is taken 
as doing things—things such as requesting, offering, complaining, inviting, asking, 
telling, correcting, and the myriad other actions which talk in interaction can 
accomplish. By “actions” here we are not referring to physical actions but to ones 
accomplished through the talk; and we are referring not only to actions with 
familiar vernacular names like those just mentioned, but recognizable and 
describable actions without such names (such as “confirming allusions,” cf. 
` Schegloff, 1996c). Understanding analytically what action is (or actions are) being 
done by some unit of talk is not accessible to casual inspection and labeling; it 
requires examination of actual specimens of naturally occurring talk in interaction 
and analysis of what they are designed to accomplish by their speakers and 
understood to have accomplished by their recipients, and what practices implement 
that design. (This stance toward action is, accordingly, quite distinct from that of 
speech act theory; cf. Schegloff, 1988a, 1992a, 1992b). 


` The practices of talking in interaction are grounded jointly in dealing with 
the contingencies of managing to sustain talking together as an orderly arena of 
action, оп the one hand, and, on the other hand, the contingencies of producing 
and recognizing determinate actions, combinations of actions and sequences of 
actions. For those trying to understand a bit of talk, the key question about any of 
its aspects is—why that now (Schegloff & Sacks, 1973)? What is getting done by 
virtue of that bit of conduct, done that way, in just that place? This is, in the first 
instance, the central issue for the parties to the talk—both for its construction and 
for its understanding. And for that reason, it is the central issue for 
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academic/professional students of the talk. If we are to understand language in its 
contexts of deployment, we need in the first instanc= to understand how and for 
what it is deployed by its participants, and how its <zployments are understood by 
them and reflected in their own responsive conduct. The CA literature to which 
we refer the reader should be appreciated and essessed by reference to this 
criterion. The examination of empirical materials of interest to applied linguists 
should be guided by this question: what interac-ional project, what action that 
composes it, does some bit of talk embody and exemplify? All the organizations of 
practice discussed below are meant to provide resources for dealing with this 
question. 


Turn-Taking 


The practices of turn-taking organize d stritution of opportunities to talk 
among parties to interaction and constrain the sze of turns, by making the possible 
completion of a turn “transition-relevant.” Thi. intz-active dimension—in which 
possible completion can (but need not always) cccasion or trigger the start of a 
next turn by another—has consequences for speakers. construction of turns, and 
thereby for the form which turns (and their building blocks, “turn-constructional 
units") take. The main bibliographical resources in this area are Sacks, Schegloff, 
and Jefferson (1974) on turn-taking and Schegicff (1982, 19962) on turn 
organization, but see also Sacks, 1992, Jefferso3 (1573, 1984), Lerner (1991, 
1996, in press) and Schegloff (19992, 2000a, 26012 . 


Of the many ways turn-taking and turn »rga3ization should matter to 
applied linguists, we mention only one here. The ur-marked value of the transition 
space is one beat of silence; that is, after possib € completion of a turn, a next 
speaker ordinarily allows one beat of silence to Dass before starting a next turn 
(Jefferson, 1984); departures from that value (sLorte= or longer) are potentially 
marked and import-laden. One place where trou»le can become apparent—for 
example, trouble in understanding—is in longer silences at the transition space. 
Furthermore, depending on the character of the -urn which the silence follows, 
silence can be taken as incipient rejection of, or xdisa-gnment from, what preceded 
it (Pomerantz, 1984; Sacks, 1987; Schegloff, 1G88b, 1995). This can be 
problematic for those with delayed understandinz or impaired capacity to start a 
next turn “on time,” and this is one place where orientation to nonnativeness can 
be invoked, for example, to discount the rejecticn-ir-»lication of delayed next turn 
start (e.g., Carroll, 2000). 


Repair 
The practices of repair constitute the major “-hough not the sole) resource 


for parties to talk-in-interaction for displaying that :Fey are dealing with trouble or 
problems in speaking, hearing, or understanding the alk. The main 
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bibliographical resources are Schegloff, Jefferson and Sacks (1977); Schegloff 
(1979, 1987, 1992c, 1997a, 1997b, 2000b); and Jefferson (1974, 1987). 


Three points are worth special emphasis in explicating CA’s treatment of 
this area, so apparently relevant to diverse applied linguistic interests: 


1. The practices of repair at issue for СА are discursive and 
interactional, not cognitive. Initiating repair is an action or a move 
in interaction, one which claims a problem; that is so whatever 

may cognitively be the case. Displaying a delay before a next 
word is a move in interaction, quite distinct from some delay in 
the *speech planning process. " 


2. The courses of conduct treated as “repair” in CA involve the 
parties stopping the course of action otherwise in progress— 
whether turn or sequence or activity—to address a trouble/problem 
of speaking, hearing or understanding the talk, and resuming that 
course of action upon completion of the repair segment (either 
with success in dealing with the trouble or with failure). 
Undertakings to deal with trouble en passant, without stopping the 
ongoing activity to do so, are empirically different in various 
respects (cf. Jefferson, 1987), and are distinct from repair 
organization. 


‚3. Note in particular the phrase “understanding the talk” which 
appears recurrently in accounts of repair. This is meant to 
discriminate dealing with problems of understanding the talk 
(ordinarily the just-preceding talk) from other problems of 
understanding (e.g., understanding the events, conduct, etc., 
being described, as compared to understanding the talk describing 
them). 


The importance of points (2) and (3) comes to a focus in one area which is 
very likely of special interest to applied linguists, and that is talk in pedagogical 
contexts— whether in formal classrooms or otherwise organized. In such settings, 
explaining and understanding are very likely to constitute the main line of activity 
occupying the talk, and problems of understanding and dealing with such problems 
are endogenous to the core activities of the setting. In language teaching 
classrooms, trouble in speaking and correcting that trouble may similarly constitute 
the main line of activity, and not a departure from it. Discriminating the main 
trajectory of the interaction from temporary suspension of it for repair can be far 
less clear than in other, nonpedagogical settings. Yet this is crucial for the 
application of this domain of CA's resources to be warranted. Not every 
correction is repair; not every problem in understanding implicates the operations 
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of repair for its solution (cf. Koshik, 2001a). 'Classroom and other overtly 
pedagogical settings are not necessarily the то 4 inviting settings, cr the most 
relevant ones, for the application of conversaticn-analytic work on repair. What 
settings might appeal more? 


Among several prima facie candidates we may mention here only a few. 
What is treated in applied linguistics (as elsewhere) as “fluency/disfluency” refers 
in substantial measure to a speaker's same-turn self-repair initiztion and other 
problems of progressivity—that is, the practice ЭЁ ^5rogressing" or advancing the 
utterance being produced (Schegloff, 1979). What disrupts “fluency” are cut-offs 
(or self-interruptions), sound stretches, delay markers (such as “uh”) and pauses, 
repeats of earlier said items. and the like. Man- of these figure in CA treatments 
of “same-turn repair," which is not to say that hey should all be treated as repair 
initiators, but does suggest the possibility of useful interchange. Applied linguists 
often have to deal with trouble in understanding a speaker’s talk—the sources of 
that trouble, ways of displaying that there is trouble ways of displaying what the 
trouble is, and ways of undertaking to resolve it Here CA work on other-initiated 
repair can be a resource (cf. Schegloff, 2000b; org, 20002), as can work on 
repair in which already disp:ayed problematic understandings are addressed (cf. 
Schegloff, 1992c). 


Word Selection 


The final area of CA work which can bc taken up here is that of word 
selection by speakers in the course of talk in interaction. There are two main lines 
of inquiry in this area. One examines the deplocment of words or multiword 
usages by reference to other words or usages in he immediate environments of the 
talk—for example, for its “punning” relationship io that talk (Sacks, 1973) or its 
sound relationship to the surrounding talk, whick can, it appears, even induce mis- 
speakings (Jefferson, 1996). The other line of work examines the practices for 
referring within semantic domains, such as perscn reference, place reference 


. (Schegloff, 1972), measurement formulations (Szcks. 1989), etc. The discussion 


below is focused on reference to persons; the main bibliographic resources are 
Sacks (1972a, 1972b, 1992 passim); Schegloff (2991, 1996b, 1997c, 1999b, 
1999c, 2001a); and Sacks and Schegloff (1979). 


Two aspects of the work in CA on word selection, and person reference in 
particular, may be of special interest and relevan-e to applied linguists. First, 
work on person reference has brought to explicit notte various practices that 
inform fluent, idiomatic, “competent” language se, but which have no established 
place in linguistic or pragmatic description, and therefore may easily escape 
pedagogical attention. For example, there is a pe-ference for *récognitional" 
reference if possible; that is, if a recipient is figu-ed by a speaker to know the 
person to be referred to, the speaker should do the reZerence in a fashion that 
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invites and enables such recognition (i.e., by personal name or other recognitional 
descriptor fitted to the terms of the recipient's recognition of the referent, e.g., 
“the person sitting next to you;" cf. Sacks & Schegloff, 1979; Schegloff, 1996b). 
Failure;to do so when the recipient was known to be acquainted with the referent 
can be understood as *withholding." Such practices of talk-in-interaction might 


well be a proper part of the teaching of a language. 


The second point bears on the very conduct of applied linguistic research 
and discourse itself. As early as the mid-1960s Sacks pointed out that referring to 
persons by category terms—male/female, child/adult, American/Canadian/ 
Egyptian/Italian/ Kenyan/ Korean/Russian..., native/nonnative speaker—can be 
profoundly equivocal (Sacks, 1972a, 1972b,1992; Schegloff, 1991). Since every 
person who is a member of some category in one of these sets is also a member of 
a category in each of the other sets, referring to someone as “а woman" is not 
warranted simply by being, in fact, a woman; that “someone” is also an adult, a 
native speaker, and the like. The issue is not only factuality; it is relevance. (In 
fact, factuality turns out not always to be required.) When a speaker in 
conversation refers to someone by a category term, we can then cogently ask—we 
need to ask—what made that category a relevant one for the speaker to use in that 
context? What was being done thereby? The fact that the referent is actually a 
member of that category is not sufficient; people are actually members of many 
categories. 


. And the same issue arises for academic or professional researchers; 
referring to people being studied by category terms cannot be sufficiently 
warranted by their actually being members of those categories; the relevance of the 
categories being used has to be warranted. And for many purposes, the pertinent 
relevance is not relevance to the investigator, but relevance to the persons being 
categorized while engaged in the activities being studied. The emergent issue for 
applied linguists, then, is: when is it warranted to characterize the persons being 
discussed as “native” or “nonnative” speakers of the language? When do 
they—-the objects of inquiry—orient to these category memberships? How should 
that bear on and constrain the usage by the applied linguistic researcher (cf. 
Hosoda, 2001)? 


We have omitted from this part of the chapter some of the most central 
areas of conversation-analytic inquiry—in particular, sequence organization 
(Schegloff, 1990, 1995) and the analysis of the formation or construction of actions 
organized into the sequences which are described in sequence organization (on 
action formation, cf. inter alia, Drew, 1984; Heritage, 1998; Jefferson, 1993; 
Pomerantz, 1980; Sacks, 1992; Schegloff, 1988c:118-31, 1996c, 1997b). These 
are no less important to the chapter than the topics which we have addressed, only 
less tractable to compressed treatment. Their importance extends the point just 
made in the preceding paragraph. What figures most centrally for the persons 
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whose language use we study and hope to contribute to is what they get done by 
talking, and what they understand about what tkeir interlocutors are getting done. 
Those actions, organized into interactionally co-produced trajectories of action, are 
what talk-in-interaction is all about. Language -:ontrol is relevant to the 
achievement of actions and the understanding ог the actions of others—what are 
they doing by saying what they're saying and szying it in that way? How can I do 
what І want to do? Applied linguists might wisl to consider focusing on these 
themes to get to the heart of talking in interactica, just as they should consider the 
importance of getting at which categories of paricipation are relevant to the parties 
who are participating, not to those who are studing the participation. These are 
issues of disciplined inquiry in the human or social sciences more generally, not 
limited to applied linguistics. But they apply to applied linguistics as well. 


Talk in Institutional Contexts 


From the beginning, CA has included іп its ~esearch data material from so- 
called institutional settings, such as a suicide prevention hotline (Sacks, 1972a, 
1992), group therapy sessions with adolescents (Sacks, 1992), or calls to the police 
(Schegloff, 1967, 1968), though the practices anzlyzed were, for the most part, not 
distinctively institutional ones. Subsequent work-has examined talk in a variety of 
institutional or functionally specialized settings, s1ch as legal settings (e.g., 
Atkinson & Drew, 1979; Drew, 1992; Manzo, 1393; Maynard, 1984), broadcast 
media (e.g., Clayman, 1992; Clayman & Heritage, in press; Greatbatch, 1988, 
1992; Heritage, 1985; Heritage & Greatbatch, 1691), business organizations (e.g., 
Atkinson, Cuff, & Lee, 1978; Boden, 1994), pedagogical settings (e.g., Koshik, in 
press a, b; Lerner, 1995; Mori, 2002; Olsher, 2031), research work groups (e.g., 
Jacoby, 1998c, Jacoby & Gonzales, 1991, in press), medical settings "eg. 
Heritage & Maynard, in press; Heritage & Stiver:, 1999; Lutfey & Maynard, 
1998; Robinson, 1998), emergency dispatch centers (e.g., Whalen & Zimmerman, 
1987; Whalen, Zimmerman & Whalen, 1988; Zirxmerman, 1984, 1992), airport 
operations rooms (e.g., Goodwin, 1996; Goodwir & Goodwin, 1996), and 
counseling sessions (e.g., Perákylà, 1993, 1995; He, 1395, 1998b), among others. 


The key point about talk in such "special" contexts is that one cannot 
properly understand how the parties come to talk zs they do and to understand one 
another as they do without making reference to special Zeatures to which they are 
oriented—whether legal constraints as, for example, in ће case of broadcast news 
interviews (cf. Heritage, 1985; or Clayman, 1988, 1992, on “neutralism”), or 
organizational and functional ones, as, for example, in some classroom: settings, 
etc. Institutional talk has often been of special interest to applied linguists because 
of the bearing of such special contextual features сл th2 special populations with 
which applied linguists are concerned—as, for example, with second language 
learners targeted at a special purpose usage, a specal purpose which can impinge 
and have a bearing on how talk in such settings is erganized. 
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We limit ourselves here to only a few points about CA's treatment of such 
specialized environments of talk-in-interaction. (Among the main bibliographic 
sources here are Drew and Heritage, 1992b, and Heritage and Greatbatch, 1991.) 


First, conversation-analytically speaking, the sheer fact that the physical 
environment or social occasion in which talk is conducted can be characterized as a 
courtroom, a hospital, or a TV studio does not render that talk “institutional.” As 
with the earlier mentioned categorization of individuals, it is the relevance and 
procedural consequentiality (Schegloff, 1991) of that character (qua courtroom, 
hospital, etc.) to the participants, manifested in the talk, which underlies its 
potential bearing on their production and understanding of the talk; if they are not 
oriented to it, it cannot be shown to be implicated in their construction of the 
interactional activity For example, in a famous broadcast interview in the late 
1980s, an interviewer's interaction with a presidential candidate turned into a 
verbal confrontation mid-course, though the physical setting and public identities 
remained constant. But as their practices of talking changed, they progressively 
showed that they were no longer treating that physical and social context as 
procedurally consequential for their conduct of the talk (Clayman & Whalen, 
1988/89; Schegloff, 1988/89). Treating episodes of talk in interaction as 
“institutional” involves showing how that institutional character is embodied—is 
“done”—in the details of the talk and other conduct. As Heritage and Greatbatch 
(1991) suggest, where a distinctive turn-taking organization (or other such 
omnipresent organization) is involved, the sheer turn-by-turn development of the 
talk displays the parties' orientation to the institutional character of the interaction, 
as in news interviews or courtrooms; in its absence, discrete practices of talking 
need to be elucidated to warrant the characterization of the interaction as relevantly 
institutional. 


Second, there is no sharp segregation between the practices of ordinary 
talk and interaction and the practices of talk in institutional settings. People engage 
in ordinary conversation in institutional settings, e.g., when coworkers chat around 
the water cooler or intersperse bits of ordinary conversation in the course of task- 
related institutional interaction, talk which commonly has a bearing on the setting's 
“business,” but which is organized by the practices of ordinary conversation. 
Institutional activities which have distinctive “speech exchange systems” (Sacks et 
al., 1974) can also transform themselves into everyday activities, as in the case of 
the news interview just described or when classroom group work or a business 
meeting or group therapy session goes off task and turns into small talk. Likewise, 
specific conversational practices, such as the sequential organization of searching 
for a word (Goodwin & Goodwin, 1986), can emerge in the course of a spate of 
institutional talk, such as a teacher's grammar explanation during an ESL writing 
conference (Koshik, in press a). General conversational practices can also be 
deployed to serve institutionally specific purposes, e.g., when teachers use repair 
initiation as a pedagogical prompt to get students to self-correct their own language 
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errors, even when the teachers experienced no problem in hearing or 
understanding the student's talk (Koshik, in pre:s a). And specialized institutional 
practices of talk (what Levinson, 1979, terms “:-ctivi-y types”) can also be 
deployed (and can be topicalized as such) in evervday settings in order to 
accomplish specialized tasks. For example, parents can “interrogate” their 
teenager when she asks for an increase in allow: nce or comes home after curfew, 
or can make use of "display question" sequences in the course cf reading a 
storybook to a toddler. Of relevance to applied linguists is the implication that 
communicative competence includes knowing, te various degrees, when, how, 
with whom, and when not to use both conversat-onal and institutional practices of 
talk and interaction in both institutional and nonmsti-ctional settings, and 
understanding what is being done by users of these vzrious practices in both kinds 
of settings. 


As noted, there do appear to be distinctive practices for various aspects of 
talk in institutional contexts, which generally involve a reduction and specialization 
of practices, fitted to the character and focal activities of the institutional setting 
(Drew & Heritage, 19922). But much of the talk in institutional settings is the 
product of the practices of talk in ordinary conte-is; resolving overlapping talk, the 
practices of repair, word selection by reference t» recipient design, the practices of 
turn and sequence construction, and many other >ractices figure :n institutional 
settings in much the same way as they do in everzdav conversation. So the default 
analytic orientation needs to be to address “institutionel” data in much the same 
way as one addresses talk in unspecialized contexts, while being alert to 
modifications best understood by reference to pamticipents’ orientation to the 
particular circumstances and constraints of the oczasi»a, whether institutional or 
functional in character. Limiting one's interest aad analytic tool xit only to 
institutional talk, to a particular domain of institucional talk, or orly to practices of 
everyday conversation can result in missing the complexity of all kinds of talk and 
interaction and in restricting particular findings tc one domain or the other. 


CA Research in Areas of Interest to Applied Linguists 


This section will focus on specific areas cf iniersection between applied 
linguistics and recent СА and CA-informed resea»ch. One type of intersection 
concerns CA and CA-informed research on talk-ir -interaction in various contexts, 
including nonnative talk and talk in educational ccntexts, which are of special 
interest to applied linguists. The second intersection concerns was in which CA 
research on talk-in-interaction has the potential to inform various domains of 
interest to applied linguists, such as grammar, intercultural communication, and 


language pedagogy. 
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Native, Nonnative, and Multilingual Talk 


‘From the seminal work of Dell Hymes (1972) onward, there has been an 
ongoing interest among applied linguists in communicative competence as a 
conceptual frame for the range of skills and knowledges involved in understanding 
and participating in the use of language to accomplish social actions (e.g., 
Bachman, 1990; Canale, 1983; Canale and Swain, 1980; and Celce-Murcia, 
Dórnyei, & Thurrell, 1995). As a field of sociology, CA has been concerned with 
describing the interactional practices that are competences of ordinary conversation 
(Heritage, 1984b). From an applied linguistic perspective, Markee (2000) argues 
for the importance of interactional competence as a collaborative, socially 
constituted domain of communicative competence that includes practices such as 
turn-taking and repair. Since CA research is theoretically and methodologically 
grounded as a study of publicly observable phenomena, the view of competence it 
supports is one of situated practices rather than psycholinguistic models of learning 
processes and knowledge structures (Jacoby & McNamara, 1999). CA and CA- 
informed studies which investigate the conversational competence of second 
language speakers can help us to understand how the categories of native (NS) and 
nonnative (NNS) speaker are understood by participants and what practices are 
specific to this talk as it occurs in natural, as opposed to experimental, settings 
(Wagner, 1996). 


Conversation analytic studies have the potential to bring some clarity to the 
problematic categories of “native” and “nonnative” speaker. Researchers from a 
number of different perspectives have either questioned the native-nonnative 
speaker distinction or challenged the ways in which these categories have been 
interpreted (e.g., Firth & Wagner, 1997; Kachru & Nelson, 1996; Kasper, 1997). 
Firth and Wagner's (1997) critique of second language acquisition methodology 
sparked a fruitful scholarly debate in the Modern Language Journal (1997, 1998), 
centered in part around how these categories are interpreted. Even if it were 
possible to objectively define these categories, from a conversation analytic 
perspective the relevance of one's nonnative speaker status may at times be 
demonstrably oriented to by the use of special practices of talk on the part cf the 
“native” or the “nonnative” speakers, and at other times language expertise and 
nativeness may be virtually irrelevant (cf. Hosoda, 2001; Jacoby & Gonzales, in 
press; Jacoby & McNamara, 1999). 


' At least to some extent, conversation analytic studies of talk involving 
“nonnative speakers" can reveal that identities related to nativeness and 
nonnativeness, such as expert and novice language speakers, are locally constituted 
within the ongoing communication. In studying this talk, we can come to 
understand how participants themselves understand and express native/nonnative 
identities, and what special practices of talk may be involved. Hosoda (2001), for 
example, describes various practices of repair (as well as their nondeployment) that 
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display participants’ orientation at that moment to the relevance of relative 
competence in the language, and thereby provide a data-internzl werrant for the 
use of terms such as “native/nonnative speaker" as relevant characterizations of the 
parties. Such a demonstration of the possibilitr of empirically warranting such 
characterizations presents an invitation and cha lenge to others to address the same 
or similar issues. 


Since the early work by Jordan and Fuler (1975), Gas‘xill (1980) and 
Schwartz (1980), CA and CA-informed studies of nzturally-occurring nonnative 
talk have more recently begun to expand in focas and number, including an edited 
volume of such studies currently in preparation (Gardner & Wagner, 2001). 
Researchers have looked at NNS-NNS, or lingra franca, talk (e.g., Carroll, 2000; 
Firth, 1996; Wagner 1996) and NS-NNS talk (c.g. Hosoda, 2000; Wong, 2000 
a,b) involving both ‘native’ and ‘nonnative’ speakers. Two studies which, 
together, compared interactional phenomena in ^native' and ‘nonnative’ discourse 
are Wong’s (20002) study of delayed next turn -epair-initiations found in the 
nonnative English talk of Mandarin speakers, and Schegloff's (2000b) companion 
article which investigated occurrences of the practice in ordinary, “native” English 
talk. 


Talk in Educational Institutions 


A small but increasing amount of CA aad CA-informed research on talk in 
educational institutions directly addresses issues of interest to applied linguists. 
Markee (2000) explains how this research “can 3elp -efine insights into how the 
structure of conversation can be used by learners as a means of zetting 
comprehended input and producing comprehended салрш” (p. 44). Markee's 
(1994, 1995) and Ohta’s (2001) work, informed by both CA and discourse analysis 
and, in Ohta's case, set within a sociocognitive ramework, poirt to possible new 
avenues of exploration for SLA research. Willey (2001) adds tc our understanding 
of communication strategies by analyzing what mseerchers have called “appeals 
for assistance" as used in naturally-occurring clessrocm talk. He shows how 
“appeals” that occur during word searches embedded within a stadent’s turn at talk 
differ from those used to initiate a new sequence 


Even though CA methodology may be a»propriate to answer some existing 
applied linguistic questions, most CA research, raclucing some research on talk in 
educational institutions, is not built to answer theoretizally motivated research 
questions of the type that applied linguists often 1sk. However, applied linguists 
may also usefully be informed by this research, :5 it eddresses issues of how talk 
in educational contexts is organized, how particular goal-oriented actions are 
accomplished through this talk, and ways that ths taik differs frcm ordinary 
conversation and from talk in other educational contexts. Recent CA research on 
L2 pedagogy has explored a variety of practices. Leer (1995) focuses on the use 
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of inconiplete turn-constructional units to structure participation by students in a 
bilingual elementary school classroom. Koshik (in press a,b) analyzes the 
functions of particular teacher question types in ESL writing conferences. Mori 
(2002) studies how instructional design affects ways in which students’ talk 
develops in a Japanese language classroom. Olsher (2001) describes the uses 
language learners make of special practices for combining talk and gesture in order 
to facilitate small-group interaction in an EFL class. CA work on other school 
contexts encountered by language learners includes physics research team 
interactions (Jacoby & Gonzales, in press), language institute front-desk encounters 
(Kidwell, 2000), and academic counseling sessions (Guthrie, 1997; He, 1994, 
1995, 1998b). 


ICA research can also illuminate what is going on in particular interactional 
L2 assessment encounters, not only so as to monitor interrater reliability and 
potential contamination of oral proficiency scores by interaction with the examiner, 
but also: to discover routine and unique communication practices through which 
participants co-construct the assessment format itself as well as the actions these 
practices accomplish (Egbert, 1998; He, 1998a; Marlaire & Maynard, 1990; 
Lazaraton, 1991, 1997; McNamara, Hill, & May, this volume; Riggenbach, 1998; 
Young, this volume). 


Grammar and Interaction 
1 


Despite its origins in sociology, CA research has always had a keen 
interest in the lexical and grammatical details of everyday and institutional talk. 
From the syntactic typology of turn-constructional units (Sacks, Schegloff, & 
Jefferson, 1974), through discussions of reference terms for persons (Sacks & 
Schegloff, 1979; Schegloff, 1996b), lexical phenomena such as “and”-prefacing 
(Heritage & Sorjonen, 1994), “okay” (Beach, 1993, 1995), “uh-huh” (Schegloff, 
1982), *yeah" and ^mm hm” (Jefferson, 1984), “oh” (Heritage, 1984a), and 
*actually" (Clift, 1999, 2001), reported speech (Golato, 2000, in press, a, b; Holt, 
1996), ánd the collaborative construction of one turn unit by more than one 
participant (Lerner, 1991, 1996), CA treats grammar and lexical choices as sets of 
resources which participants deploy, monitor, interpret, and manipulate as they 
design turns, sort out turn-taking, co-construct utterances and sequences, manage 
intersubjectivity and (dis)agreement, accomplish actions, and negotiate 
interpersonal trajectories as real-time talk and interaction unfold (e.g., Ford, 1993; 
Ford, Fox, & Thompson, in press, Ford & Wagner, 1996; Fox, 1987; Goodwin, 
1979, 1986; Hayashi, 1999, in press; He & Tsoneva, 1998; Heritage & Roth, 
1995; Ochs, Schegloff, & Thompson, 1996; Schegloff, 1972, 1979, 1990; Selting 
& Couper-Kuhlen, in press). Recently, the number of studies has begun to expand 
and benefit not only from the insights of scholars rooted in CA studies of language 
use, but also from scholars rooted in linguistic traditions of analysis who have 
embraced a CA perspective, in some instances under the rubric "interactional 
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linguistics." These scholars discuss not only wzys in which ‘grammar organizes 
social interaction,’ but also ways in which ‘socal inceraction organizes grammar’ 
and how grammar, itself, can be seen as а moc of social interacticn (Schegloff, 
Ochs, & Thompson, 1996). 


Intercultural Communication and Comparatve CA 


Another area of research where conversation analysis offers the potential 
for a useful contribution is the study of intercuEural communication and 
interlanguage pragmatics. While much researc. on -nterlanguage pragmatics (e.g., 
Kasper & Blum-Kulka, 1993) has been based oa data collected with written 
“discourse completion” surveys, there has beer a cal for increased attention to the 
sequential organization (Kasper & Dahl, 1991) 3f practices with which participants 
carry out social action through talk. CA studie: of speaking practices across 
languages and cultures can provide a basis for comparison of L2, or language 
learner, speaking practices with native speaker 3orms in both L1 and L2. There is 
an expanding body of research using conversation aralysis to study talk-in- 
interaction in a variety of languages, including berman (Egbert, 1996, 19972, b; 
Golato, 2000, in press a, b, c), Finnish (Sorjonza, 1996, 2001, in press a, b); 
Swedish (Lindstróm, 1994, 1997, 1999); Japanese (Hayashi, 1999, in press; 
Hayashi, Mori, & Takagi, in press; Tanaka, 1929), Mandarin (Wu, 1997, 2000); 
Korean (Kim, 1999a, 1999b, 2001a, 2001b; Pa-k, :998а, 1998b, 1998c, 1999, in 
press; Suh & Kim, 2001); findings from such suidies may inform our 
understanding of the mother-tongue practices of learners of English from various 
linguistic backgrounds. Golato (in press c), for example, noted similarities and 
differences in responses to compliments in Engt sh and German, and there is а 
substantial literature on commonalities and differences between societies in the 
ways in which conversational openings on the telephone are organized (Godard, 
1977; Hopper, 1992; Hopper & Koleilat-Doany.1989; Hopper & Chen, 1996; 
Houtkoop-Steenstra, 1991; Lindstróm, 1994; Perk, in press; Schegloff, 1968, 
1979, 1986, 1993, 2002a, b, c, in press). 


However, a caution remains in considemng ways that conversation analysis 
might contribute to interlanguage pragmatics research. While CA studies 
sequences of actions carried out through natural-y-occurring talk based on instances 


` found in the data, interlanguage pragmatics begins with a linguistic pragmatic 


inventory of speech acts, defined according to speakers’ intent, and then looks for 
the instances of these categories. A strict application of CA to interlanguage 
pragmatic research may not be wholly appropridz. On the other hand, CA work 
on familiar social actions such as invitations (Devidscn, 1984; Drew, 1984), 
complaints (Schegloff, 19882), disputes (Goodwin & Goodwin, 1990), and 
assessments (Pomerantz, 1984), or unfamiliar actions such as "confirming 
allusions" (Schegloff, 1996c), as well as work oa other aspects of social action and 
sequential organization of talk-in-interaction suc3 as conversational openings and 
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closings (Schegloff & Sacks, 1973), story tellings and participation of recipients 
(Goodwin, 1984; Jefferson, 1978; Sacks, 1974; Schegloff, 1997d), may offer a 
broader construal of interlanguage pragmatics as a basis for future research in this 
field. 


Implications of CA Research for Design of Language Teaching Tasks, Materials, 
and Assessment 

' CA research has obvious implications for the design of tasks and materials 
based on "authentic" talk from ordinary conversation and from a wide range of 
real-life institutional settings in which L2 learners are likely to be involved, both as 
professionals and as clients. Textbooks using invented dialogue based on intuitions 
of how certain language functions are accomplished do not always offer students 
accurate knowledge of language use. Wong's (1984, 2002) research on phone 
conversations in ESL textbooks exemplifies this discrepancy between textbook 
language and naturally-occurring talk. She found that most of the ESL text phone 
conversations which she studied were inaccurate and misleading, both in terms of 
their organization and the preferences which are displayed in the talk. Wong's 
research also suggests a fruitful direction for further applied linguistic research. 
Especially where learners’ languages differ, e.g., not all languages share the 
American English preference for recognition over identification in phone 
conversations (see citations in the preceding section), it is especially important that 
textbooks accurately convey how these practices are done in the L2. 


CA research on institutional talk also has implications for the design of 
syllabi, tasks, and materials for learning Language for Specific. Purposes (Jacoby, 
1998a, 1998b, 2001; Koshik, 2000). Competent and successful special purpose 
communication is a challenge for anyone, NS or NNS, professional expert or 
novice, lay person or client. Since most CA research on institutional] discourse is 
not explicitly concerned with NNSs or with externally evaluating and isolating 
instructable aspects of professional communication, applied linguists and LSP 
practitioners may need to create their own thoughtful and specific bridges between 
the findings of CA research and the content of particular LSP courses and 
materials. 


CA research can also inform the design of L2 assessment tasks (e.g., role- 
plays) as well as clarify the pluses and minuses of particular testing formats (e.g., 
role-play, group discussion, face-to-face interview, or candidate talking to tape- 
recorded prompts). CA research also raises fundamental issues regarding the 
positing of appropriate assessment criteria and the interactional processes through 
which assessment criteria are applied and negotiated not only by insider members 
in their own indigenous formal and informal assessment activities but also by 
outsider language testing experts when actually engaged in the categorizing, 
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judging, and rating of particular communication performances in formal assessment 
settings (Jacoby, 2001; Jacoby & McNamara, 1299). 


Cautions in Applying CA Findings 


We end this section with a caution abou: applying findings extracted from 
conversation analysis literature to other research cortzxts. CA analyses are 
grounded on recurrent patterns of talk studied w th detailed attention to the specific 
sequential contexts in which these practices are -ound. Specific findings should not 
be used to categorize talk in other settings withoat investigating whether similar 
practices are used to accomplish similar actions n tke new setting. This is 
especially relevant for those investigating institucional contexts such as classrooms. 
As we have seen, CA research on institutional tak, including pedagogical talk, has 
shown that, although conversational practices of talk are used in institutional 
settings, both for conversational and institutional purposes, many of the practices 
of talk in institutional settings have been developed to meet institution-specific 
goals and are specific to the settings in which they are used. Even small variations 
in the way a particular turn is designed can refle-t the actions these turns are being 
used to accomplish (Koshik, in press a). Conversely, similarly-formed turns can 
accomplish different actions in different contexts anc 2ven in different sequential 
contexts within one setting (Koshik, 2001b). These actions can only be discovered 
by a close, turn-by-turn sequential analysis of the talk. It is therefore especially 
important that researchers of talk investigate individuz] practices for what they are 
being used to accomplish in a particular sequence and setting, rather than relying 
on categories imported from other, even similar, settings. 


Conclusion 


Although the areas of intersection betwezn applied linguistics and CA 
touched on in this review have of necessity been limited, there are indications that 
the relationship between the two fields is growinz. The topics touched on in the 
present chapter range from the more theoretical znd analytical stance which 
examines the nature of language use and of its acquisition to the more practical one 
concerned with actual pedagogy, assessment, anc the “ike. One might even 
venture the suggestion that exposure to conversation-analytic accounts of 
conversational episodes can itself be a powerful resource in advancing the learning 
of a language by those with moderate to advanced proficiency in it. This 
possibility has just begun to be explored (Barraja-Rohan & Pritchard, 1997). 

There is open terrain for inquiry in this whole area for those who will undertake to 
bring together the necessary training in CA with 2ngagement with the issues which 
applied linguistics brings to the fore. 
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1. We would like to thank Marianne Celce-Murcia, Fred Davidson, Makoto 
Hayashi, Numa Markee, and Jane Zuengler for their valuable comments on earlier 
drafts of this paper. 
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2. QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE APPROACHES TO DISCOURSE 
ANALYSIS 


Anne Lazaraton 


This chapter summarizes 16 empirical studics that employ quantitative 
and/or qualitative discourse analytic techniqaes published in ar plied 
linguistics journals over the last five years. These studies tend to analyze 
spoken discourse in formal contexts, produced by both adults «nd children 
who are native and nonnative speakers of Ег 21153. Unfortunately, all 
studies focus only on English discourse, whch suggests that analyses of 
discourse in other languages are clearly needed; moreover, it was 
extremely difficult to find published discourse aralytic studies which 
employ only quantitat ve research methods. Although each of these 
discourse analytic studies presents segments of transcribed discourse, 
researchers collect data of the type and in tz amount prescribed by the 
analytical tradition employed—those working wizhin the conversation 
analytic tradition collect, transcribe, analyze, апі present only recorded 
social interaction, while researchers who sitiate themselves in the 
ethnography of communication framework collect and present various 
forms of “triangulated” data to support thei: conclusions. The chapter 
concludes by mentioning the problem of evaluative criteria for qualitative 
research, and by suggesting that applied linguists need to address this 
issue and articulate seme reasonable solutioas, s> that all published 
research is, in fact, quality research. 


The applied linguist who is interested in lezrning about ‘or »rushing up on) 
the many facets of discourse analysis has a nuncher of sources Dom which to 
choose. For example, Cook (1989) covers a number of theories of discourse 
(discourse as structure, as dialogue, and as knoxlecge), as do Brown and Yule 
(1983), although they take a more linguistic perspective on issues such as context, 
information structure, reference, and coherence. Hatch (1992) illustrates a number 
of approaches to discourse analysis that she judzes are important tools for the 
language teacher (e.g., system and ritual constraints, speech act and speech events, 
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cohesion and coherence). McCarthy (1991) examines various models of discourse 
analysis and how they relate to the teaching of grammar, vocabulary, and 
phonology, as well as features of spoken and written language. Celce-Murcia and 
Olshtain (2000) discuss various fields of study that employ discourse analysis 
(cohesion and coherence analysis, information structure analysis, conversation 
analysis and critical discourse analysis). Finally, Schiffrin (1994) provides a very 
comprehensive overview of six approaches to discourse (speech acts, Gricean 
pragmatics, ethnography of communication, variation analysis, conversation 
analysis, and interactional sociolinguistics) with data illustrating how each 
approach works. It is also worth mentioning that discourse analysis is seen as an 
increasingly important tool for language teaching (e.g., Riggenbach, 1999), for 
second language acquisition research (e.g., Markee, 2000), and for language test 
development and validation (e.g., Lazaraton, in press). 


What is unfortunate, though, when considering this set of resources, is that 
none deals with the broader methodological issues in quantitative and qualitative 
discourse analysis, as it is practiced by applied linguists, in any detail. From a 
larger disciplinary perspective, dichotomies like those shown in Figure 1 are often 
used to distinguish qualitative and quantitative research: 


Qualitative Research Quantitative Research 
naturalistic controlled 
‘observational experimental 
subjective objective 
descriptive inferential 
process-oriented outcome-oriented 
valid reliable 
holistic particularistic 
‘real’, ‘rich’, ‘deep’ data hard, replicable data 
ungeneralizable single case analysis generalizable aggregate analysis 


Figure 1: Characteristics of qualitative and quantitative research (from Larsen- 
Freeman & Long 1991, p. 12. Used by permission of Sage Publications). 


From this vantage point, very few empirical studies using discourse 
analysis seem to be aligned with the characteristics of quantitative research that 
Larsen-Freeman and Long mention. Perhaps the most basic consideration in 
distinguishing the two for the present purpose is whether the data are analyzed in 
numerical or nonnumerical form. Johnstone (2000) puts it this way: Are the 
research: questions answered in mechanical ways (for example, counting instances, 
computing means, calculating statistics) or nonmechancial (asking about, watching, 
or listening to phenomena of interest)? In other words, quantitative discourse 
analysts seek to determine how often something happens, while why and how things 
happen are the focus of qualitative discourse analyses. 
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Nunan (1992), the only applied linguistics research methods text to discuss 
discourse analysis as a research tool, contends that the relevant question to ask in 
distinguishing qualitative from quantitative rescarch is, “To what extent should I 
attempt to (a) prespecify (b) isolate and control the phenomena under 
investigation?" (p. 8). With respect to discourse analysis specifica:ly, Nunan 
proposes four criteria that опе may use for distinguishing among the various 
discourse analytic approaches: 


* the method of generating data: Are the data invented, elicited, or 
naturalistic? 

e the mode of communication: Are the data in the form of speech or 
writing? 

e {һе units of analysis: Are the units analyzed linguistic or nonlinguistic? 

e the type of anclysis: Is the analysi . primarily categorical or 
interpretive? 


While gleaning answers to the first twe questions is relatively 
straightforward for most empirical studies using discourse analysis, the line 
between categorical and interpretive data analysis is fuzzier, and research may 
strive to do both, as an analysis of published d:scourse analytic research over the 
last five years reveals. In perusing over sevenzy issues of Applied Linguistics, 
Language Learning, Studies in Second Languaze Acquisition, and TESOL 
Quarterly, it became clear that (1) discourse aralytic studies аге not prevalent, and 
(2) quantitative discourse analytic studies are rare. In this chapter, I describe 16 
empirical research studies in applied linguistics that are representative of recent 
discourse analytic work; from this review, I hcpe that we can infer the current 
methodological ргеоссирасоп in this work. I begin by looking at two studies 
which employ a quantitative approach to understanding spoken language common 
in many SLA studies, then review a study which uses VARBRUL, a multivariate 
statistical procedure, as well as qualitative discourse to understand first and second 
language use in an immersion classroom. Thea studies carried out using more 
qualitative approaches, including conversation analysis, ethnography of 
communication, and genre analysis are summa-ized. The chapter concludes with 
an appendix that summarizes the relevant methodological and analytic features of 
the research mentioned herz, so that the interested reader can locate studies that 
meet certain criteria, and with a brief discussicu of some persistent, unresolved 
methodological issues in carrying out discourse analysis. 


Quantitative Approaches 


Remarkably, it was impossible to loca a published applied linguistics 
study which claims to be both discourse analytc and quantitative in nature. While 
many published SLA studies analyze spoken language, this language is almost 
always elicited by some research task, rather tan produced naturalistically. The 
audiotapes are generally transcribed using conventional spelling, with the resulting 
transcriptions coded for feztures of interest, wLich are then counted and analyzed 
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using statistical procedures such as ANOVA. Transcripts, or data excerpts, if 
given at all, are usually presented in the articles’ Method section as an example of 
a coding category, or in an appendix. That is, the data are not analyzed in their 
original, or more accurately, transcribed form, which is the case in every 
qualitative study summarized here. It is important to note that researchers who 
work in this way do not claim that their studies are discourse analytic, nor am I 
doing so. Still, two examples will suffice to show the methodological decisions 
made concerning the analysis of produced discourse in this sort of SLA research. 
On the more “interpretive” end (and I use this term loosely), Williams (1999) 
looked at 8 adult ESL learners representing four levels of proficiency in order to 
determine “attention to form” (how, when, what kinds). Sixty hours of IEP 
listening-speaking classes were audiorecorded while the learners were engaged in 
many different activities. Williams isolated cases of learner-learner interaction and 
then located “language-related episodes” (LREs), “discourse in which the learners 
talk or ask about language, or question, implicitly or explicitly, their own language 
use or that of others” (p. 595). She coded all 255 LREs in her data for numerous 
features, including requests to teacher or another learners, learner-learner 
negotiation, metatalk, and other correction. Descriptive statistics and bar charts 
are used to show the frequency of LREs by level, per session, and per 1000 words. 
Her results, which indicated that attention to form is influenced by proficiency 
level and activity type and is more often of a lexical rather than a syntactic nature, 
are several steps removed from the naturalistic classroom language data that were 
collected. Data fragments are presented as examples of different types of attention 
to form in the Methods section, but not as “results.” 


An example of more categorically-oriented SLA research can be found in 
Shehadeh’s (1999) study of the “modified comprehensible output” of second 
language learners. Here, 16 dyads (8 NS-NNS, 8 NNS-NNS) engaged in two 
experimental elicitation tasks—a picture dictation and an opinion exchange, both of 
which were audiotaped. The researcher then selected 5-minute samples from the 
audiotapes to transcribe “in detail,” and presented a few segments as examples of 
the many coding categories used (e.g., self- vs. other-initiation of clarification 
requests; responses to these; c-units). Frequencies, percentages, and results from 
ANOVA procedures are reported to support the conclusion that self-initiations are 
more frequent, and that the picture dictation task produced more modifications. 
Again, the discourse data themselves are not presented as results of the study. 


However, the most interesting quantitative discourse analytic study from a 
methodological point of view is Broner's (2000) dissertation (see also Broner 
2001), a noteworthy example of a primarily quantitative investigation integrating 
data and insights from qualitative discourse analysis. Broner's study is rooted in 
variation analysis, a sociolinguistic approach to the analysis of language that views 
discourse as a reflection of one's speech community and looks to social and 
linguistic factors to understand patterns of language variation and change. She 
used a case study approach to look at first and second language use of three 
English-speaking fifth graders who attended a Spanish full immersion program. 
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These three children were audiorecorded for 1= hours over a period of five months 
in order to get a detailed and measurable description of their language use in 
classroom interactions with their teacher and peers as well as in academic task 
work. As with the ethnographic studies menticned later in this chapter, Broner 
also collected data in the form of observations, notebooks, interviews with children 
and their teachers, and a schoolwide survey. The verbal interactions were 
analyzed qualitatively, using a general discourse analytic technique based on 
transcribed data fragments, as well as descripti-ely with percentages and 
statistically with chi-square tests. The numerical anzlyses of the daa allowed 
Broner to determine that “second language use 15 12: independent of the variables 
of interlocutor, activity, content, and on/off tasx” (p. 206). These results are of 
limited use, though, in that no more than two f:cto-s could be examined at any one 
time, so there is no way “to account for the muitipk- and cross-cutting and 
intersecting factors that influence learner speeca” (Young & Bayley, 1996, pp. 
303-304). 


In fact, Broner’s study went much further, in that a third “layer” of 
analysis was used to construct a language use model for the three children using 
Variable Rule Analysis, or VARBRUL, so that she could “go beyond reporting 
data based on unsystematic observations of ver- few instances of language use and 
analysis of percentages” (p. 3). Specifically, VARERUL was used to pinpoint the 
conditions (specifically, task and interlocutor, tae two independent variables in the 
study) under which the three children used Spanish cr English (the dependent 
variable). Broner maintains that VARBRUL is-uniquely suited to this task, 
because the alternative, Analysis of Variance (4NO/A), perhaps the most widely 
used multivariate statistical procedure in publisned a»plied linguistics research 
(Lazaraton, 2000), requires a fairly even distrbutioa of observations across 
represented (rather than empty) cells. An in-depth explanation of the details of 
VARBRUL (or Goldvarb for Macintosh) is beyond the scope of this chapter 
(though Young & Bayley, 1996, give an extremely cetailed introduction to this 
statistical procedure); nevertheless, some general methodological points can be 
made: 


1. Itis based on the principles of quaatitattve modeling and multiple 
causes. 

2. It tests multiple hypotheses that are motivated by a particular 
linguistic, social, and/or psychological theory. 

3. It is based on the analysis of a large number of tokens of the variable 
form (500-3000 tokens are mentioned by Young and Bailey, 1996). 

4. What counts as a token and what doesn't is a theory-based decision 
with analytical consequences, and accurate coding of hypothesized 
independent variables for each is c-ucial. 

5. VARBRUL performs a regression analysis of the data to generate a 
statistical model of factor weights end 5-obabilities, including the 
smallest list of contextual factors tLat significantly contribute to 
variation. It also approximates the >verell probability that the rule 
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, being investigated will apply (input probability) and the weight of each 

! . factor group. VARBRUL usually requires several “runs” to achieve 

` A the best fitting model for the tested hypotheses. 

16. There are conventional procedures for interpreting VARBRUL results 

‘and for determining whether the results confirm or disconfirm stated 
hypotheses. 


. 1 In order to perform her analysis, Broner coded 4843 utterances from the 
children’s classroom language use for both interlocuter (e.g., student, teacher, 
self, overhearers) and for task features (e.g., goal, content, on vs. off task). She 
also coded a number of linguistic contexts (e.g., clause type, style). Many 
interesting results emerged from this study, such as the finding that L1 (English) 
vs. L2 (Spanish) use was significantly affected when the teacher was the 
interlocutor (Spanish use was more likely). Spanish was also more likely to be 


used when the goal of the task required focusing on the L2. 


| Perhaps the real value of the study, however, is shows what is possible 
using this technique of “top-down” data analysis, one based primarily on theory, 
rather than data. As Young and Yandell (1999) observe, “the tools [VARBRUL] 
help us to answer questions that a theory has helped us to ask. Bottom-up analyses 
of interlanguage, no matter how sophisticated the tools of analysis, produce facts 
without а context in which those facts can be interpreted" (р. 485). Or, as Preston 
notes, “many a good study seems foolishly criticized by the post-hoc 
recriminations the investigators have directed towards their own work when they 
note that other variables may have confounded the one they set out to study. Of 
course they have! Why not deal realistically with this inevitable variety, while 
focusing on how the factor one delights most in does (or does not) influence the 
data" (1996, p. 31). 





Qualitative Approaches 


i The majority of discourse analytic studies in our field are apt to employ 
one of two qualitative research methodologies: conversation analysis or 
ethnography of communication. Conversation analysis (or CA), which views 
discourse as a local construction of social order, is a sociological approach that 
attempts to uncover the systematic properties of the sequential organization of talk 
and е social practices displayed by and embodied in talk-in-interaction. CA 
employs inductive methods to search for recurring patterns across many cases 
without appeal to intuitive judgments of what speakers “think” or “mean.” The 
analyst. attempts to model the procedures and expectations employed by the 
participants by proceeding as the talk does: on a turn-by-turn basis. Briefly (see 
Schegloff, Koshik, Jacoby, and Olsher's chapter in this volume, and Pomerantz 
and Fehr, 1997, for an explication of some analytic “tools” for doing CA), the 
conversation analyst generally subscribes to the following methodological tenets: 





1. using authentic, recorded data which are carefully transcribed; 
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using “unmotivated looking" rather than pre-stated research questions; 
employing the “turn” as the unit o analysis; 

analyzing single cases, deviant cases, and collections thereof; 
disregarding ethnographic and demographic particulars of the context 
and participants; 

7. eschewing the coding and quantification of data. 


SS 


Conversation analytic studies have onl- recently begun to appear in 
applied linguistics journals, a fact which is somewhat remarkable given that 
conversation analysis has been going strong for nezrly forty years row. In reading 
such studies, one is struck by the similarities irt how the researchers describe their 
databases, transcribe their data into turns at talE using conventional notation (as in 
Atkinson & Heritage, 1984), analyze exemplar cases. which are neither tallied nor 
coded, and suggest ways in which the interacticnal practices displayed are 
implicative of certain identities. For example, Wong (20002), working within the 
CA framework, begins with the assumption tha- initiations of repair on some 
problem in hearing or understanding are overwaelmiugly initiated in the next turn 
following the trouble source (as in Schegloff, Jefferson, & Sacks, 1977). She then 
analyzes some potentially contrary data taken f»om a database of 12 transcribed 
native speaker-nonnative speaker (Mandarin LD telephone conversations. Wong 
shows that the NNSs do not always initiate and do repair "as early as possible," in 
fact, other-initiation of repair is often delayed within the next turn cf these 
speakers. These delayed other-initiations “aim at averting, avoiding, or correcting 
miscommunication and misunderstanding in the talk’ (p. 244.) Using the same 
database, Wong (2000b) also examined the use of “yeah” in the speech of these 
same learners. Although this token appears in фе same-turn repair environment, it 
functions as means by which a speaker can present him or herself as “competently 
managing throughout disfluency and repair" (p. 39}. Wong proposes that 
interactional practices such as these are ways іп which the learners can construct 
and display an identity of ‘nonnative speaker.’ 


Seedhouse (1997) also used conversaticn analysis to make sense of how 
repair is accomplished in numerous published ала urpublished extracts taken from 
many second language classrooms. This work s consistent with recent CA studies 
on “institutional talk” (e.g., Drew & Heritage, 1992), where the analyst tries to 
understand how everyday conversational practices агг employed, or modified to 
achieve certain institutional goals. In this article, Seedhouse uses many data 
fragments to show how the pedagogical goals o" the second language classroom 
Oe, promoting second language acquisition) nay, in fact, be at odds with the 
interactional practices of repair (i.e., hearers ra-ely correct speakers overtly) in this 
particular context. His findings document that -epair done by the teachers he 
studied was accomplished without direct, negative evaluation using *no" for 
language related problems, although procedural isstes in classroom management 
were repaired directly. 
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The potential for miscommunication in cross-cultural encounters is one 
that second language educators and researchers are quite aware of (see Boxer, this 
volume). What is unique about Cameron and Williams's (1997) study of the 
interactions among a NNS student nurse from Thailand, her supervisor, and two 
patients'at a U.S. psychiatric hospital is how, despite the “daunting odds" against 
successful communication when medicine, culture, and language interact, the tasks 
at hand are competently co-achieved by the participants. The nurse in question not 
only used non-targetlike pronunciation (shown in the data fragments through using 
phonetic transcription); she rarely marked verbs for past tense. Yet, Cameron and 
Williams demonstrate how participants in the interactions are able to use inferences 
and communication strategies to ensure that interpretations they make are relevant 
ones. The authors also argue that the displayed professional knowledge of the 
nurse was a crucial element in the successful interactions that occurred. 


A final representative conversation analysis study is Boyle's (2000) 
examination of implicit compliments in a third institutional context, that of 
broadcast radio interviews. Boyle's study was motivated by what he sees as the 
limitations of our current understanding of explicit compliments (i.e., Manes & 
Wolfson, 1981). He explicates how interactants employ various interpretive 
procedures to understand both the constitution and the effect of these implicit 
compliments. Drawing on a database of transcribed radio programs in the United 
Kingdom, Boyle demonstrates in the data extracts how the person being 
complimented (and the hearing audience) can infer that when an assessment of an 
achievement is noted or a comparison to someone notable is made, these are, in 
fact, implicit compliments, to which recipients respond appropriately. Unlike 
much of the existing research on explicit compliments, which seeks to count and 
classify this speech act, Boyle, in the CA tradition, shows “the skillful ways in 
which individuals constitute them" (p. 43). 

The second major qualitative approach to discourse analysis in applied 
linguistics research can be found in the ethnography of communication, an 
anthropological approach to language and culture which views discourse as a 
reflection of cultural and social reality and seeks to find holistic explanations for 
cultural conceptions and constructions of meaning and behavior. Ethnographers 
generally subscribe to the following methodological tenets (Davis & Henze, 1998, 
p. 401): | 


understanding that realities are multiple, constructed, and holistic; 
overtly recognizing the researcher’s own positionality; 
documenting variation and cultural change across a community; 
ensuring prolonged engagement and persistent observation; 
triangulating data sources; 

generating working hypotheses; 

giving a thick description of participants and context; 

applying research findings to social issues. 


9o pO UA RW 
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Obviously, there is both overlap and some clea- differences between ethnography 
and conversation analysis; space limitations prezluce a discussion of this topic here 
(but see, for example, Moerman, 1988). The most salient difference that emerges 
from reviewing the following studies, though, в that transcribed interactional data 
are just one (and not necessarily the most impo-tan) source of information that 
should be considered in documenting cultural pract.ces. 


One fruitful strand of ethnographic dis:ourse analysis in applied linguistics 
is an examination of the language socialization 2f s2cond languzge speakers, 
especially children. For example, Toohey’s (201° study followed six nonnative 
speaker elementary school children in the second g-ade to understand the nature of 
“disputes” in this context. Her triangulated daa, consisting of observations, field 
notes, and audiotaped and videotaped interacticns zmong the children, yielded 
evidence of three kinds of disputes: material disputes about places or resources in 
the classroom; opinion disputes about the worti of produced work; and disputes 
about the nature of play. Each of these is illusrated with a transcribed data 
fragment of actual talk. One of the children sb fo‘lowed seemed to be frequently 
marginalized in this educat:onal setting, suggesing that the findings are relative to 
-issues of language use and power, and racism, and further suggest that 
"recognizing the expertise of children might assist hem in speaking from powerful 
and desirable positions with other children" (p. 275). 


Another educational ethnographic study of elementary classroom language 
use can be found in Klingnzr and Vaughn (20077, who were interested in both how 
and how often the children they followed (neary a1 L1 speakers of Spanish) 
helped each other in group work on “collaboraive strategic reading” in a fifth 
grade English language classroom. Again, Шет tr-angulated dzta come from 
multiple sources: audiorecordings of group diszourse, a pretestiposttest vocabulary 
measure, and a researcher log. Unlike the othsr studies summarized so far, these 
researchers actually counted the number of utterances of various types (e.g., 
reading aloud, using reading strategies). Both discourse samples and frequency 
counts are presented to illustrate the types and frequencies of helping behaviors 
(such as comprehension checks or feedback) ir which the students engaged, as well 
as how students responded to unknown vocabulary. Students made significant 
gains on the vocabulary measure, as indicated эу ftest results. They concluded 
that peer assistance in learning groups can be successful if students are given 
specific instruction in how and when to help chssmates. 


Morita’s (2000) ethnographic study of the language socialization of adults 
is also notable for its focus on oral practices ard academic discourse socialization. 
She analyzed the academic culture of two TESL courses at a Canadian university 
taught by two instructors and attended by 21 g-advate students, 15 native speakers 
of English and 6 nonnative speakers. Her triaagulated data consisted of classroom 
observations, class session videotapes and trarscriptions, interviews with 
participants, questionnaires, and relevant docwnents, which lec. he: to choose the 
Oral Academic Presentation (ОАР) as her unit of znalysis. Morita found that oral 
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presenters learned how to (а) indicate an "epistemic stance," either as relative 
experts or relative novices, towards the material in question, and (b) engage the 
audience by showing a personal connection to the material. The NNS participants 
reported various unique difficulties with the task at hand, for example, an 
unfamiliarity with the form of classroom interaction in the Canadian university, a 
(perceived) lack of ability in critical thinking, and a (perceived) lack of confidence. 
Perhaps the most interesting empirical finding, clearly evident from the data 
transcripts she presents, is that Oral Academic Presentation performance is 
*socially and collaboratively constructed by the presenter, audience, backup, and 
instructor" (Morita, 2000, p. 292). 


. Parks and Maguire (1999) analyzed a very specific form of written 
language from a constructivist-discourse perspective, namely, the ways in which 
francophone nurses learned to write nursing notes in English. Their triangulated 
data consisted of on-site observations (which were recorded and transcribed) of 
clinical educators and the 11 nurses who took part in the study; drafts of written 
notes and medical charts; and oral interviews with each nurse. The results are 
reported in the form of copies of notes and transcribed interactions; their analysis 
of both the micro- and macro-levels of text production and the overt and covert 
processes of collaboration in producing the notes are used to support their 
conclusions about how L2 writers succeed or fail at becoming members of 
communities of practice, and how workplace practices and institutional culture 
affect this process. 


One recent study of identity construction is reported by Nelson (1999), 
who examined how sexual identity is discussed in university ESL classes. She 
Observed two such classes, collected classwork, conducted interviews, and 
recorded class discussions. The focus of her analysis is a 3-minute transcript from 
one grammar class lesson for which she provides retrospective commentary. The 
lesson, which was based on a modals practice worksheet containing the prompt 
“Those two women are walking arm in arm," began with a grammar discussion, 
but then moved on to the word ‘lesbian’ after one student speculated “they could 
be lesbians.” Nelson then documents how the task itself, which was based on 
speculation, encouraged the discussion, and how the discussion revealed the 
participants’ own positioning with respect to sexual identity. 


Lin (1999) reports on a critical ethnographic study of four Hong Kong 
middle school classrooms representing a range of socioeconomic levels using data 
collected from surveys, interviews with students, and an audiorecording of a 
reading lesson in order to understand the students’ use of and views about English. 
Lin claims that, for example, the use of the L1 or the L2 in the classroom matters 
less than *how a teacher uses either language to connect with students and help 
them transform their attitudes, disposition, skills, and self-image—their habitus or 
social world" (p. 410). Lin maintains that an understanding of existing classroom 
practices provided by ethnographic studies such as this provide is a vital first step 
in this transformative process. 
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Using a narrative inquiry approach to analyze 16 full-length language 
learning memoirs and 7 additional essays, Pavlenko (2001) believes that viewing 
such memoirs as a genre, rather than just a sousce of ethnographic data with a 
certain informational value, allows us to unders-and the larger “social and 
rhetorical forces that shape them” (p. 218). Pa~lenko was particularly interested in 
the cultural construction of gender in the 23 writen texts published between 1975 
and 2000. Her analysis identified references to gender relations and gendered 
subjects; she also counted the references which -onrained links between gender and 
language learning for both male and female nar-ators. The numerous extracts from 
the texts demonstrate how the writers construct 2endered voices in their stories. 


To conclude this section on qualitative approaches to discourse analysis, 
one final study that merits attention is the genre anclysis of the social services oral 
intake interview reported by Tarone and Kuehn (2000), where genre is defined as a 
“class of oral communicative events that share г set of communicative purposes, 
which in turn determine the structure of the gerze” (р. 101). Their goal was to 
determine the structure of this form of instituticnal talk, which they accomplished 
by collecting four sorts of data: an intuitive representation of the interview format; 
three actual audiotaped social services interviews waich were later transcribed; the 
written application form used in the interview; znd -ollow-up interviews with the 
two financial workers themselves. They establishec that the written application 
form structures, but is not identical to, the actuel incerview. Furthermore, the one 
NNS applicant responded differently than the (ғо NS applicants did, which Tarone 
and Kuehn view as potentially problematic if m-sunderstandings result in, for 
example, welfare fraud. They conclude by notrag that their study “demonstrates 
the usefulness of genre analysis as а tool for describing important speech events in 
the social life of nonnative-English-speaking immigrants and refugees in U.S. 
society” (p. 124). 


Conclusion 


A summary of these studies (see Apperdix) indicates that recent published 
discourse analytic research (1) focuses more on-formal contexts, such as 
classrooms or medical settings, than on informal conversation; (2) with few 
exceptions, uses spoken, rather than written diszourse for data; and (3) considers 
such data produced by both adults and children whc are both native speakers and 
learners of English. АП of the qualitative studics present segments from the 
transcribed discourse as results, although the two SLA studies reviewed do not. 
Both the amounts and types of data collected arri presented reflect the 
epistemological commitments of the particular research tradition in which the 
analyst works. 


Other methodological decisions in disccurse analysis are still debated, 
including the need (and the justification) for quantification and coding discourse 
data (cf. Schegloff, 1993, who presents a cogert argument against quantification of 
conversational data); the most appropriate way(s) tc transcribe discourse data and 
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йыш them as results (see Edwards & Lambert, 1993, on this. issue; Green, 
Franquiz, & Dixon, 1997, and Roberts, 1997, discuss some philosophical and 
ideological issues in transcription), the appropriate unit of analysis for discourse 
research—the turn, the utterance, or another unit altogether (e.g., Crookes, 1990; 
Foster, Tonkyn, & Wigglesworth, 2000); and perhaps most fundamentally, the 
nature of context in discourse (e.g., Fitch, 1998). Also, all of the research cited in 
this chapter is based on analysis of English discourse; studies of the discourse of 
other languages are clearly Jacking (although Young & He, 1998, contains several 
studies of discourse in other languages). 


A final pressing problem for those engaged in qualitative research is 
determining a standard, or standards, that should be used in evaluating this 
research (Lazaraton, 2001). While quantitative research has a number of 
conventional numerical criteria for evaluating the “soundness” of a study (via 
probability levels, interrater reliability estimates, and the like), qualitative research 
has no such neat and tidy correlates. Tt is imperative for those of us working 
within “interpretive” research traditions to address these issues and to explicate 
some reasonable solutions, so that we can ensure that all published research, both 
qualitative and quantitative, is truly quality research. 
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Although this edited collection deals with telk in only one setting—the oral 
proficiency interview—the studies included represent a wide range of 
analytic approaches (conversation analxsis, ethnography of 
communication, interactional sociolinguistics, knowledge structure 
analysis, topical structure analysis) and analyze data in languages other 
than English, including Spanish, Germzn, end Korean. 
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3. MEANING BEYOND THE CLAUSE: SFL PERSPECTIVES 


J. R. Martin 


This chapter takes nove of the longstanding »riertation Systemic 
Functional Linguistics (SFL) to discourse stidies before moving to a more 
detailed and selective presentation of currer: derelopments in SFL with 
respect to discourse models, developing reszarck methodologies, and 
applications to different domains. The reint: rpretation of cohesion as 
discourse semantics (identification, negotiaton, conjunction, and ideation) 
is reviewed with respect to metafunctions (textual, interpersonal, and 
ideational). This work on texture is then re=ated to social context through 
the register variables tenor, field and mode alongside genre. The chapter 
then reviews recent SZL-inspired research taat applies these models to 
analysis of discourse across languages, modalities of. communication, and 
domains. Work done on school and workplace ciscourse has raised new 
questions about appropriate units of discour e structure and their 
relationship to registe- analysis. It is prediced tLat some of these 
questions may be answered by the development of improved software for 
discourse analyses affording greater specificity ia mapping the 
relationships among genres. 


Systemic Functional Linguistics (hereafter SFL) has a Icngstanding interest 
in discourse analysis, deriving historically from Firth's (1957) concern with 
meaning as function in context and Mitchell's cnorical (1957) study of service 
encounters in the Moroccan marketplace. Halliday (1967) built a focus on 
discourse function into his grammar through his wo-k on Theme/Rheme and 
(Given)/New structure; and his perspective on textual meaning teyond the clause 
Oe, cohesion) is outlined in Halliday and Hasan (1976). In addition his model of 
social context (e.g., Halliday, 1978 on field, teror, and mode) stimulated SFL 
register studies around the world and led to the devclopment of genre analysis, 
particularly in Australia (e.g., Hasan, 1977; Martin 1985). There are many SFL 
publications featuring discourse analysis, includ.ng 3enson, Cummings, and 
Greaves, 1988; Benson and Greaves, 1985; Davies and Ravelli, 1992; Fries and 
Gregory, 1995; Ghadessy, 1993, 1995. 1999; Cregory and Carroll, 1978; Hasan 
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and Fries, 1995; Sánchez-Macarro and Carter, 1998; Stainton and Devilliers, 
2001; Steiner and Veltman, 1988; Ventola, 1991, 2000; special issues of Word 
(40, 1-2, 1989), Language Sciences (14, 4, 1992) and Cultural Dynamics, (6, 1, 
1993) and many issues of Functions of Language. 


. In the next section, one reading of the theory informing this work will be 
outlined, based on Martin (1992) and Martin and Rose, in press. Following this, 
some recent developments and current trends in SFL discourse analysis will be 
reviewed. 


Modeling Discourse 


Early work on cohesion was designed to move beyond the structural 
resources of grammar and consider discourse relations which transcend 
grammatical structure. Halliday (1973) treated cohesion as involving non- 
structural relations beyond the sentence, within what he refers to as the textual 
metafunction (as opposed to ideational and interpersonal meaning). In Halliday 
and Hasan (1976) the inventory of cohesive resources was organized as 


° reference 
e ellipsis 

° substitution 
(e conjunction 


e lexical cohesion 


: Gutwinski (1976) develops a closely related framework, including these 
resources (and in addition grammatical parallelism). Reference refers to resources 
for identifying a participant or circumstantial element whose identity is 
recoverable. In English the relevant resources include demonstratives, the definite 
article, pronouns, comparatives, and the phoric adverbs bere, there, now, and 
then. Ellipsis refers to resources for omitting a clause, or some part of a clause or 
group, in contexts where it can be assumed. In English conversation, rejoinders 
are often made dependent through omissions of this kind: ‘Did they win?’ ‘Yes, 
they did.” Some languages, including English, have in addition a set of place 
holders which can be used to signal the omission—e.g., so and not for clauses, do 
for verbal groups and one for nominal groups. This resource of place holders is 
referred to as substitution. Ellipsis and substitution are sometimes treated as a 
single resource (e.g., Halliday, 1994). From the perspective of English, ellipsis is 
substitution by zero; more generally, looking across languages, it might be better 
to think of substitution as ellipsis (signaled) by something. Reference, ellipsis, and 
substitution involve small closed classes of items or gaps, and have together been 
referred to as grammatical cohesion (Gutwinski, 1976; Hasan, 1968). 
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Also included as grammatical cohesion .s tke typically much larger 
inventory of connectors whizh link clauses in discovrse, referred to as conjunction. 
For Halliday and Hasan (1976), this resource ccmprises linkers which connect 
sentences to each other, but excludes paratactic and Lypotactic (coordinating and 
subordinating) linkers within sentences, which ere considered structural by 
Halliday. Gutwinski, however, includes all commectcrs, whether or not they link 
clauses within or between sentences. 


The complement of grammatical cohesion involves open system items, and 
so is referred to as lexical cohesion. Here the rzpetition of lexical items, 
synonymy or near synonymy (including hyponymy), and collocation are included. 
Collocation was Firth's term for expectancy rel.tions between lexical items (e.g., 
the mutual predictability of strong and tea, but ло powerful and tea). 


The relationship between a cohesive item and the item it presupposed in a 
text is referred to as a cohesive tie. Gutwinski 197€) contrasts the different kinds 
of cohesive ties that predominate in writing by Semingway and James, with 
Hemingway depending more on lexical cohesion than does James. Halliday and 
Hasan (1976) provide a detailed coding scheme for analyzing cohesive ties, which 
takes into account the distarce between a cohes-ve item and the item presupposed. 


Later work concentrated on the semant-cs cf these cohesive resources and 
their relation to discourse structure. Martin (1€92) worked on reformulating the 
notion of cohesive ties as discourse semantic stmucture, inspired by the text-oriented 
conception of semantics of the Hartford stratificatiomalists (Gleason, 1968; 
Gutwinski, 1976) with whom he studied in Toronto. In his stratified account, 
cohesion was reformulated as a set of discourse semantic systems at a more 
abstract level than lexicogremmar, with their own metafunctional organization. 
Halliday’s nonstructural textual resources were thus reworked as semantic systems 
concerned with discourse structure, comprising 


identification 
negotiation 
conjunction 
ideation 


Identification is concerned with resources fcr tracking participants in 
discourse. This system subsumes earlier work on referential cohesion in a 
framework which considers both the ways in waick participants are introduced into 
a text and kept track of once introduced. In addition, the ways in which phoric 
items depend on preceding or succeeding co-text, cr assumed understandings, or 
on other relevant phenomena (images, activity, sound etc.) are considered. For 
definitions of ‘phora’ terms (e.g., anaphora, cataphora, endophore, exophora, 
homophora), see Martin (1992). 
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Negotiation is concerned with resources for exchanging information and 
goods апа services in dialogue. This system subsumes some of the earlier work on 
ellipsis. and substitution in a framework which considers the ways in which 
interlocutors initiate and respond in adjacency pairs. Drawing on earlier work at 
Birmingham (Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975) and Nottingham (Berry, 1981), a 
framework for exchanges consisting of up to five moves was developed, alongside 
provision for additional tracking and challenging side-sequences (Ventola, 1987). 
This work is closely related to studies in conversation analysis (CA) but with a 
stronger grammatical orientation (such as that canvassed in Ochs, Schegloff, & 
Thompson, 1996). Eggins and Slade (1997) introduce ongoing SFL research in 
this area in relation to wider questions of discourse structure and social context; 
Coulthard (1992) updates the Birmingham-based work. 


‘ Conjunction is concerned with resources for connecting messages, via 
addition, comparison, temporality, and causality. This system subsumes earlier 
work on linking between clauses in a framework which considers, in addition, the 
ways in which connections can be realized inside a clause through verbs, 
prepositions, and nouns (e.g., result in, because of, reason). Drawing on Gleason 
(1968), a framework for analyzing internal! (pragmatic/rhetorical) and external 
(semantic/propositional) conjunctive relations was proposed, including the 
possibility of connections realized simply by the contiguity of messages (i.e., links 
unmarked by an explicit connector). 


. Ideation is concerned with the semantics of lexical relations deployed to 
construe institutional activity. I use ‘construe’ to emphasize the role texts play in 
making meaning—that is, knowledge—and thus constructing social context—that is, 
reality; cf. Halliday and Matthiesen, 1999. This system subsumes earlier work on 
lexical cohesion in a framework which considers how activity sequences and 
taxonomic relations (of classification and composition) organize the field of 
discourse (Benson & Greaves, 1992). Drawing on Hasan (1985), a model for a 
more detailed account of lexical relations including repetition, synonymy, 
hyponymy, and meronymy was proposed; in addition, collocation was factored out 
into various kinds of *nuclear' relations, involving elaboration, extension, and 
enhancement (as developed by Halliday, 1994, for the clause complex). 


The result of these reformulations is a semantic stratum of text-oriented 
resources dedicated to the analysis of cohesive relations as discourse structure. 
Once stratified with respect to lexicogrammar, these resources can be aligned with 
metafunctions in the following proportions: 


. identification textual meaning 

° negotiation interpersonal meaning 
e conjunction logical? meaning 

. ideation experiential meaning 
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This brings us the question of modeling social context in a functional 
theory which looks at what cohesion is realizing alongside the ways in which it is 
realized. In SFL, social cortext is modeled thrcugh register and genre theory. 
Following Halliday (1978) a natural relation is posited between the organization of 
language and the organizaticn of social context, built up around the notion of kinds 
of meaning (Mattheissen, 1593). Interpersonal meaning is related to the enactment 
of social relations (social rezlity), or tenor; idea-ional meaning is related to the 
construction of institutional activity (‘naturalizec rezlity"), or field; and textual 
meaning is related to information flow across m»dia (semiotic reality), or mode. A 
summary of these relationships between types o" meaning and register variables is 
outlined in Table 1. 


Table 1: Types of meaning in relation to social -:ontzxt 


‘Reality construal’ Contextual variable 
Interpersonal social reality tenor 
Ideation (lozical, experiential) ‘natural’ reality field 
Textual semiotic reality mode 


Following Martin (:992), field is concerned with systems of activity, 
including descriptions of the participants, proce .s amd circumstances these activities 
involve. For illustrative work, see Halliday anc Martin (1993) and Martin and 
Veel (1998). Tenor is concerned with social reztions as these are enacted through 
the dimensions of power and solidarity. For foundztional work on tenor see 
Poynton (1985). Mode is concerned with semictic distance, as this is affected by 
the various channels of communication through which we underiake activity (field) 
and simultaneously enact sozial relations (tenor. For exemplary work on 
differences between speech and writing, see Ha liday (1985). 


In Martin (1992), aa additional level of cortext, above and beyond tenor, 
field, and mode, referred to as genre, has been deployed. This level is concerned 
with systems of social processes, where the prircipkes for relating social processes 
to each other have to do with texture, that is, the ways in which field, mode and 
tenor variables are phased together in a text. Ir Australian educational linguistics, 
genres have been defined as staged, goal-orient-d social processes (Martin, 1999), 
a definition which flags the way in which most zenres take more than a single 
phase to unfold, the sense оё frustration or incompletion that is felt when phases 
don't unfold as expected or planned, and the fact that genres are addressed (i.e. 
formulated with readers and listeners in mind), whether or not the intended 
audience is immediately present to respond. In-these terms, as a level of context, 
genre represents the system of staged goal-orierted social processes through which 
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social subjects in a given culture live their lives. An overview of this stratified 
model of context is presented in Figure 1; this image includes Lemke's (1995) 
notion of metaredundancy, whereby more abstract levels are interpreted as patterns 
of less abstract ones. Thus register is a pattern of linguistic choices, and genre a 
pattern of register choices (i.e., a pattern of a pattern of texture). For further 
discussion, see Christie and Martin (1997), Eggins (1994), Eggins and Martin 
(1997), Martin (1992, 20012), and Ventola (1987). 


genre// 


register/ > metaredundancy 
(realisation) 


language 





Figure 1: Metafunctions in relation to register and genre. 


Recent Developments 


. Throughout the 1990s, SFL discourse analysis developed along several 
parameters, including relevant aspects of phonology and grammar. Higher levels 
of phonological analysis, pushing well beyond the tone group as far as rhythm is 
concerned, are pursued in van Leeuwen (1991), Martinec (20002), and Watt 
(2001). In grammar, research expanded across languages and language families, 
including relevant work on textual meaning. Caffarel, Martin, and Matthiessen (in 
press) includes chapters on French, German, Telegu, Chinese, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, Tagalog, and Pitjantjatjara, each with an emphasis on showing how 
the various grammars operate in discourse. The papers in Steiner and Yallop 
(2000) explore the implications of functional descriptions of this kind for 
translation and multilingual text production. 
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For English, one significant trend has bcen the development of computer 
i assisted analysis programs which facilitate the ccding of large quantities of text for 
| SFL grammar and discourse features. These programs include O'Halloran and 
` Judd (2001); Matthiessen and Wu's SysAm (htiz //m nerva.ling.mq.edu.au/ 
Resources/AnalysisTools/Tools.htm); O'Donnel 's Systemic Coder (O'Donnell, 
1995; http://www .wagsoft.com/Coder/index.html); апа Webster's Functional 
Grammar Processor (e.g. Webster, 1995; Webser & Kit, 1995). These tools are 
making it possible to undertzke large scale semaatic analyses with a view to 
quantitative interpretation and have given new impetus to longstanding SFL 
interests in corpus based research (Halliday, 1961, 1692, 1993; Halliday & James, 
1993; Matthiessen, 1999, in press; Nesbitt & Plam, 1988; Plum & Cowling, 
1987). This work on automated discourse analysis іх complemented by work on 
synthesis, in, for example, the text generation research introduced in Bateman 
(2001), Bateman, Matthiessen, and Licheng (1995), Bateman and Rondhuis (1997), 
Matthiessen and Bateman (1991), and Teich (199). 


At the level of discourse semantics, some of -he most imporiant 
developments have to do with interpersonal meaning. Eggins and Slade (1997) 
present a rich model of speech function, especialy cesigned for analyzing initiating 
moves and responses in casual conversation. Recen-y this has been insightfully 
applied to human/bonobo interaction (Benson, Fries, Gredves, Iwamoto, Savage- 
Rumbaugh, & Taglialatela, in press). Hasan ani her colleagues (Hasan, 1996) 
have developed a finely tuned set of semantic networks designed for the study of 
adult-child interaction in home and school. These hive been instrumental in 
exploring Bernstein’s theories of language and socialization (Bernstein, 1996), 
especially in relation to gencer and social class, and -epresent the most important 
linguistically informed body of research into seraantiz styles and their implications 
for education (see especially Cloran, 1989, 199ta, b. Hasan, 1990, 1991, 1992, 
2001; Hasan & Cloran, 1990; Williams, 1995, 996. 1999, 2001). Hasan (19952) 
and Halliday (1995) insightfally review the imphicat.ons of close textual analysis 
for Bernstein’s work, and deal incisively with pepulist misunderstandings; Cloran 
(2000) provides an accessible introduction to seman=2 networks and their 
deployment in the study of sociosemantic variat-on. 


Another major development in interpersonal discourse semantics has been 
the emergence of appraisal theory (see Martin, 2000, and the website designed by 
Peter White at http://www.grammatics.com/aprraisa /index.html!). Appraisal 
complements negotiation frem the perspective сс resources for evaluation, 
including systems of attitude, engagement, and zradwation. Attitude focuses on 
resources for construing affect, judgment, and грргесіайоп (roughly the lexically 
realized realms of emotion, ethics, and aesthetics); engagement is concerned with 
the sourcing of attitude and acknowledgment of alternative voices (heteroglossia); 
and graduation covers force (intensification of i3herently gradable meanings) and 
focus (‘fuzzification’ of inherently nongradable >ategories). Work on this 
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dimension of intersubjective meaning has refocused attention on prosodic 
realization (across ideational boundaries) in various registers, such as history 
(Coffin, 1997); narrative and literary criticism (Rothery & Stenglin 1997, 2000); 
news stories (White, 1997); casual conversation, including humor and gossip and 
their implications for generation, ethnicity, and gender (Eggins & Slade, 1997); 
and popular science (Fuller, 1998). 


; Ideational semantics is elaborated in Halliday and Matthiessen (1999), who 
are particularly concerned with establishing a semiotic perspective on what is 
generally viewed as cognition. Their project includes work on what they call 
sequences which is relevant to conjunction. Van Leeuwen (1996) develops a 
complementary perspective on agency which has been influential in critical 
discourse analysis. Matthiessen (in press) explores Rhetorical Structure Theory 
(RST) from the perspective of this research, continuing a dialogue between SFL 
conjunction analysis and RST (Mann, Matthiesen, & Thompson, 1992), which 
began in the 1980s (Martin, 1992). For relevant work on causation in Dutch, see 
Degand (2001). From the perspective of discourse analysis, what has been slow to 
emerge. is an understanding of different kinds of expectancy relations linking 
clauses across registers. Temporal sequencing and causal reasoning tend to be 
foregrounded over tropes of other kinds, such as description, classification, 
composition, comparison, critique, review, stirring, coaxing, serving, and so on; 
research is urgently required in these areas. 


. As far as participant identification is concerned, the main developments 
have come from language typology through consideration of the ways in which 
nominal group resources interact with Theme, and in some languages with 
conjunction (the so-called subject-switching systems found in Papua and Australia). 
These issues are explored in Caffarel et al. (in press) in relation to Martin (1983). 
Textual meaning has also been investigated in relation to information flow in 
general across languages (Downing & Lavid, 1998; Hasan & Fries, 1995; Lavid, 
1997) and in relation to layers of Theme and New in English discourse (Ghadessy, 
1995; Halliday & Martin, 1993). Martin (1992, 1993, 19952) explores the ways in 
which texts use higher level Themes to predict information flow and higher level 
News to retrospectively distill the point of preceding discourse, thus following up 
suggestions by Pike and Halliday about *hierarchy of periodicity' as a form of 
textual organization (Fries, 1981). Halliday's work on grammatical metaphor as a 
resource for packaging meaning has been instrumental in this area of inquirv 
(Halliday, 1998; Halliday & Matthiessen, 1999; Simon-Vandenbergen, Taverniers, 
& Ravelli, in press). 


This raises the question of higher-level units in discourse, which has been 
explored in various ways. One useful tool has been Hasan's cohesive harmony 
(Cloran, 1999b; Hasan 1984, 1985; Parsons, 1991). In cohesive harmony 
analysis, we are asking how ideation and identification interact as far as 
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experiential grammar is concerned, based on the dezree to which cohesively 
related items enter into the same kind of experiential relationship with other 
cohesively related items. Breaks in the pattern >f interaction are. associated with 
discourse boundaries of one kind or another anc so relevant to the recognition of 
higher-level units. This style of analysis is not anrelated to the work of Gregory 
and his colleagues on phasal analysis (Gregory, 1955, 2001; Stainton & Devilliers, 
2001), which, however, takes into account a full metafunctional spectrum of 
meaning (ideational, interpersonal, and textual) in order to determine phases and 
transitions in discourse. 


Cloran's work on rhetorical units (RU) on the other hand, is more 
selective in its parameters, having been designe to focus on the register variable 
mode (Cloran, 1994, 1995, 19993, b, 2000). Sae looks in particular at the context 
dependency of the participant functioning as subject in a clause and at the tense of 
that clause’s verb (the ‘deix:s’ of the clause, in эШет words) and on this basis sets 
up classes of RU ranging from those positioning larguage as ancillary to the task at 
hand to those in which language constitutes the social activity. The inter- 
dependencies among RUs are explored through her concept of embedding, and 
used to investigate parent-child interaction in th: home as part о? Hasan's language 
and socialization project outlined above. 


The relation of all three of these perspectives on units o? discourse to work 
on genre structure is an important issue which kas rot been resolvec. Certainly the 
conversational data that Gregory and his colleagues and Cloran are :nvestigating is 
not the kind that has generally attracted genre analysts (see, however, Eggins & 
Slade, 1997), presumably because of the difficu ty in recognizinz clear stages of 
the kind found in the analysis of narrative, expcsition, service encounters, 
appointment making, or classroom discourse. 4s a result, the issue of generalizing 
discourse units across registers remains a pressiag спе in SFL-irformed discourse 
analysis (cf. Taboada, 2000, in press). 


As far as register analysis is concerned. there has been significant work in 
tenor, mode, and field. The main tenor initiatiw draws on appraisal analysis to 
explore solidarity, as exemplified in Eggins and Slade (1997) and White (2000) 

who analyze the face work done through casual. conversations involving family 
members, friends, and coworkers. The outstanling mode initiative is multi-modal 
discourse analysis, inspired by the work of O’T>ole (1994) and Kress and van 
Leeuwen (1996) on images (see also van Leeuwen & Jewitt, 2001). Martinec 
(1998, 2000b, c, 2001) extends this work to the modality of action, and van 
Leewuen (1999) to the modality of music and seunc. These tools have encouraged 
SFL discourse analysts to consider the ways in which language negotiates meaning 
in cooperation with other semiotic systems (Ballry, 1999; Eggirs & Iedema, 1997; 
Iedema, 2001; Kress & van Leeuwen, 2001; O*HaLoran, 199923) and to focus on 
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some of the new kinds of discourse evolving in the print and electronic media 
(Lemke, 1998; Veel, 1998). 


Research into field has explored several kinds of school and workplace 
discourse. Work on institutionalized learning includes mathematics (O'Halloran, 
19992, b, 2000; Veel, 1999), science (Halliday & Martin, 1993; Kress, Jewitt, 
Ogborn, & Tsatsarelis, 2001; Martin & Veel, 1998; Unsworth, 1998), geography 
(Martin, 2001b; van Leeuwen & Humphrey, 1996; Wignell, Martin, & Eggins, 
1990), history (Coffin, 1997; Martin, 2001c; Martin & Wodak, in press; Veel & 
Coffin, 1996) English (Martin, 1996a; Rothery & Stenglin, 1997, 2000), and 
English for academic purposes (Lewin, Fine, & Young, 2001; Ravelli & Ellis, in 
press; Ventola, 1998; 1999, Ventola & Mauranen, 1995). Work on workplace 
communication includes administration (Iedema, 1997a, 1998, 2000; Iedema & 
Degeling, 2001; Iedema & Scheeres, in press), science and technology (Rose, 
1997, 1998; White, 1998), speech disorders (Armstrong, 1987, 1992; Fine, 1994, 
1995; Fine, Bartolucci, & Szatmari, 1989; Oram, Fine, Okamoto, & Tannock, 
1999; Ovadia & Fine, 1995), medicine (Jordens, Little, Paul, & Sayers, 2001), 
law (Gibbons, in press; Iedema, 1993, 1995), and museums and galleries 
(Ferguson, MacLulich, & Ravelli, 1995; Ravelli, 1996, 1998). 


The range of this research has had a number of implications for genre 
analysis, including analysis of generic structures and intertextual relations with one 
another. Work on administrative directives (edema, 1997a; Martin, 1998) and 
print media news stories (Iedema, 1997b; White, 1997), for example, revealed 
genres that are best characterized as having a nucleus/satellite structure (as opposed 
to a more traditional part/whole beginning, middle, and end organization), a kind 
of orbital structure with an obligatory core stage and optional elaborating stages 
that are not strictly sequenced. Martin (1995b, 1996b) follows up.the implications 
of this for experiential structures in general, analogizing from genre structure back 
to grammar. Across fields, the problem of longer texts arose and attempts were 
made to model these as series of smaller genres drawing on Halliday's 1994 
categories of expansion (elaboration, extension, and enhancement). This serial 
perspective on macro-genres as genre complexes is introduced in Martin 2001b 
(see also Iedema, 2000; Jordens et al., 2001) and further developed in Christie 
(1999, in press) for classroom discourse. 


. Another important dimension of genre analysis across fields has to do with 
mapping relationships among genres from both typological and topological 
perspectives. Using paradigms and system networks to model valeur, narrative 
and factual genres are explored typologically in Martin (20012) and Martin and 
Plum (1997); this kind of analysis depends on categorical distinctions. The notion 
of genres as more gradient semantic regions is explored topologically in Martin 
(2001b, c), Rose (1997, 1998), and Veel (1997) for a range of factual genres from 
science, geography, and history. The relation of work on macro-genres and genre 
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topology to the question of ‘репе mixing’ is discussed in Martin (20011). For 
, SFL work on genre in relation to other approacies, see Hyon (1996) and Hyland 
(this volume). 


Connections 


Obviously in a survey of this kind I have had to be selective. One of the 
most obvious extensions would be to the work cf present and past staff and 
students at the University of Birmingham. Fortunately, this work is ably surveyed 
in Coulthard (1992, 1994) and Caldas-Coulthari and Coulthard (1996). Of these 
colleagues, special mention should be made of Michael Hoey, who has developed 
the Hatfield Polytechnic strain of discourse analysis inspired by Eugene Winter 
(Hoey 1991, 2001; Scott & Thompson, 2000). In America, the clearest links are 
with west coast functionalism, especially Fox (1987), because she brings several 
discourse semantic regions (CA, RST, and part-cipent identification) to bear on the 
‘grammar’ of text development. Some further conrections are explored in Martin 
and Rose (in press). 


The strength of SFL work on discourse prcbably lies in its relatively well 
developed descriptions of genre and functional zrammar, and the adaptability of 
SFL modeling across modalities (to image, musc, and action, for example). This 
grounds research firmly in the materiality of bo-h e obal and local perspectives on 
meaning. The challenge for future work lies in filling in the middle ground 
between text and clause through intensive corpus-besed work on discourse 
semantics and register. The success of this enterprise depends on the development 
of relevant software to both enhance and supplant manual analysis. 1 expect this 
technology to affect our corception of language anc attendant semictic systems as 
radically as the invention of writing and the tap: recorder have shaped our 
discipline in the past, since for the first time we ll te able to manage large-scale 
sociosemantic analyses of data. 


Notes 


1. The terms internal and external are from Hzlliday and Hasan (1976); van Dijk 
(1977) opposes pragmatic to semantic relations. The contrast is between He came, 
because I just saw him (internal — *why I'm saving he came") and He came 
because І saw him and told him to (external = why he came’). 


2. In SFL the ideational metafunction includes two subcomponents, the 
experiential and the logical; experiential meanirg is associated with orbital 
structure (mononuclear), and logical meaning with serial structure (multinuclear; 
Martin 1996b). 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. Martin (1992) outlines the reading of SFL discourse analysis assumed 
here. Martin and Rose (in press) provide an accessible introduction to this work, 
focussing on writing and incorporating recent developments; Eggins and Slade 
(1997) complement this with a focus on spoken discourse. Halliday and Martin 
(1993), Christie and Martin (1997), and Martin and Veel (1998) illustrate this kind 
of analysis across a range of fields. Unsworth (2000) is designed for prospective 
researchers who want to take up these tools. Hasan (1996) surveys her pioneering 
work on cohesion, genre, semantic networks, and the relation of language to social 
context. 
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4. CORPUS LINGUISTIC APPROACHES FOR DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 


Susan Conrad 

; This chapter provides an overview of approaches within corpus linguistics 
that address discourse-level phenomena. The shared characteristics of all 

: corpus-based research are first reviewed. Then four major approaches аге 

, covered: (1) investigating characteristics associated with the use of a 
language feature, for example, analyzing the factors that affect the 

‘ omission or retention of that in complement clauses; (2) examining the 

‘realizations of a particular function of language, such as describing all the 
constructions used in English to express stance; (3) characterizing a 

‚ variety of language, for example, conducting a multi-dimensional analysis 
,to investigate relationships among the registers used in different settings at 
universities; and (4) mapping the occurrences of a feature through entire 
texts, for example, tracing how writers refer to themselves and their 

' audience as they construct authority in memos. For each approach, a 
variety of studies are reviewed to illustrate the diverse perspectives that 
corpus linguistics can bring to our understanding of discourse. The 

г chapter concludes with a brief overview of some other foci in corpus 
linguistics and suggests that two areas require particular attention for the 
advancement of discourse-oriented corpus studies: the need for more 
icomputer tools and computer programmers for corpus linguistics, and the 
need for further studies about how best to represent language varieties in a 


corpus. 


Corpus linguistics encompasses a great variety of approaches for studying 
language use. For many readers, concordance listings may be the most familiar 
form of'corpus linguistics. These listings display all the occurrences of a word or 
structure in a database, with a small amount of context on each side. Overall, they 
appear quite divorced from a situation of use, and may therefore give the 
impression that corpus linguistics has little to offer discourse analysis. However, 
concordance listings represent only a small piece of the work that goes on in 
corpus linguistics. Full corpus-based studies provide complex information about 
social and textual factors that influence language choices, and therefore can 
contribute greatly to our understanding of discourse. 
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In this chapter, I provide an overview of approazhes within corpus linguistics that 
are especially applicable to discourse analysis. | begin with an introduction to the 
features that characterize all corpus linguistic werk, and then focus on four 


approaches: 

e investigating the characteristics. associated with the use of a 
language feature; for example, what factors are associated with a 
speaker's use of past perfect (^ "d done а lot") rather than past 
tense (“I did a lot”)? 

. examining the realizations of a articular function of language, for 
example, describing all the constructions in English that are used 
to express stance. 

• characterizing a variety of langnage, such as describing the 
similarities and differences between casual conversations and 
academic writing. 

• mapping th? occurrence of language features through a text, for 


example, tracking the terms thet writers use to refer to themselves 
and their audience. 


Within each approach, I briefly review studies to illustrate the diverse 
research that has been conducted. I conclude b7 mentioning sorme additional foci 
in corpus linguistics, and briefly consider the ficure challenges for corpus 
linguistics in discourse analvsis. Throughout, I emphasize work that has been 
conducted since the late 19505; useful earlier work and bibliographies can be found 
in many sources including Biber, Conrad, and Eepren (1996); McEnery and 
Wilson (1996); Svartvik (1992); and Thomas ard Sort (1996). I also give most 
coverage to studies of English, since the тајогіу o corpus work has been done 
with English; however, the approaches are equelly applicable to other languages. 


Characteristics of Research in Corpus Linguistics 


Four features, desczibed briefly below, characterize work within corpus 
linguistics (for more details, see introductory ccrpus linguistics books such as 
Biber, Conrad and Reppen, 1998; Kennedy, 1928; and, on statistics in corpus 
linguistics, Oakes, 1998). 


Use of a Corpus 


A corpus is a large. principled collecticn o7 naturally-occurring texts that 
is stored in electronic form (accessible on computer). Corpora can include both 
written and transcribed spoken texts. 
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. Corpus design is crucial to reliable and generalizable results. Although a 
full discussion of issues in corpus design is beyond the scope of this paper, it is 
important to note that the size of the corpus, the types of texts included, the 
number of texts, the sampling procedure, and the size of each sample are all 
important considerations. In general, corpora are designed following principles for 
representing demographic characteristics and recognized types of texts (e.g., see 
Aston & Burnard, 1998; Biber, Johansson, Leech, Conrad, & Finegan, 1999, 
chapter 1; Granger, 1998, chapter 1; Hennoste, Koit, Roosmaa, & Saluveer, 1998; 
McCarthy, 1998; and the websites listed in the annotated bibliography). Advances 
in computer technology have made increasingly large corpora possible, but there 
has unfortunately been relatively little empirical investigation of the size and 
sampling that are reliable yet efficient for representing all the variation in a 
language. In the early 1990s, Biber (1990, 1993) found 1,000 word samples 
reliable for representing many grammatical features and 10 texts reliable for 
representing the genre categories in the Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen (LOB) Corpus 
(e.g., press reportage, official documents, academic prose), and also called for the 
representation of empirically determined "text types." However, there has been 
little work published recently that empirically investigates corpus design issues. 
(One exception is Kilgarriff, in press, on design issues with reference to word 
frequencies.) 


Use of Computer-assisted Analysis Techniques 


` Corpus linguistics relies on computer-assisted techniques in order to 
handle the large amount of data in a corpus. Early publications often emphasized 
concordancing (e.g., Sinclair, 1991). In addition to showing words in context, . 
concordancers calculate frequencies, analyze collocates (words that occur together) 
and often calculate statistical measures of the strength of word associations. 
However, much work in discourse analysis requires other kinds of analyses. With 
knowledge of computer programming, researchers can write specialized programs 
to analyze more complex aspects of texts, as described in subsequent sections. 
Such programs can be interactive, asking the researcher to make judgments about 
ambiguous forms as they are identified and coded. For an example of an 
interactive program, see Biber, Conrad, and Reppen, 1998, chapter 5. 


Emphasis on Empirical Analysis of Patterns in Language Use 


Corpus linguistic studies often develop from research questions that grow 
out of intuition or casual observations about language, and interpretations of corpus 
findings often include intuitive impressions about the impact of particular language 
choices. Nevertheless, the primary focus of analysis is empirical, based on what is 
observed in the corpus. Researchers are concerned with the patterns in language, 
determining what is typical and unusual in given circumstances. As McCarthy 
(1998) states, "The particular strength of computerised corpora is that they offer 
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the researcher the potential to check whether something observed in everyday 
language is a one-off occurrence or a feature tha- is widespread across a broad 
sample of speakers" (p. 151). 


Use of Quantitative and itative/Interpretive Techniques 


Some corpus studies emphasize either tte quantitative or the qualitative 
aspects of analysis. A recent issue of TESOL Qrarterly highlights this contrast in 
methodologies (Biber & Conrad, 2001; McCartky & Carter, 2001). However, all 
studies include both aspects of analysis to some extent. Recognizing patterns of 
language use necessarily entails assessing whether a phenomenon is common or 
unusual—a quantitative assessment. At the samc time, numbers alons give little 
insight about language. Evea the most sophisticated quantitative analyses must be 
tied to functional interpretations of the language patterns. 


With these four characteristics, corpus I-nguistics has certain analytical 
strengths. Primary among them is the capacity for analyzing many more variables 
and data than were previously possible. Corpus linguistics is thus particularly 
helpful in providing “big pic:ure" perspectives on discourse— determining patterns 
of language behavior across many texts, identify-ng rypical and unusual choices by 
users, and describing the interactions among muitiple variables. It provides a 
complementary perspective to more intensive approaches to disccurse analysis, 
such as in conversation analysis (Schegloff, KosLik, Jacoby, & Olsher, this 
volume). 


Four Approaches in Corpus-Based Research 


Investigating Characteristics Associated with the Use of a Language Feature 


One of the most common approaches taken m corpus studies is to focus on 
a particular language feature—a word, phrase or grammatical structure—and 
investigate factors associated with its use. Such -nvestigations offer insight into the - 
factors that shape the choices that language users maxe for different discourse 
conditions. 


For an example of this type of approach. consider the choice between 
omission and retention of the complementizer thct in clausal complements to verbs 
and adjectives in English, such as 


I think [that] he might have gotten false геі. Or 
It was real clear [that] he did that.' 


Native and nonnative speakers alike usually recozaiz> that, as one popular ESL 
grammar book puts it, “Frequently [that] is omited, as in [the example], especially 
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in speaking" (Azar, 1999, p. 248). However, such a statement leaves many 
questions unanswered: To what extent is hat omitted in conversation and in other 
registers? If omission is common, why is that ever retained? 


Analyzing about 20 million words in the Longman Spoken and Written 
English Corpus,” Biber et al. (1999) show how common ‘hat omission is across 
registers and under what conditions that is retained. (Results reported here are 
summarized in slightly different form from analyses conducted for Biber et al., 
1999, chapter 9.) The study finds that the great majority of the complement 
clauses in conversation do omit that. The percentage of that omission is striking 
when compared with three written registers, even a nonexpository written register 
such as fiction, which often includes dialogue and other informal language (see 
Figure 1). 
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Figure 1: Percent omission of THAT in complement clauses. 


The study then goes on to analyze conditions associated with the retention of that 
in conversation. Three conditions are particularly noteworthy: 


° virtually all coordinated that-clauses retain that, for example: 


And he said that I looked very good on paper, but that during the interview 
they felt. . . 


e virtually all that-clauses that occur with intervening noun phrases 
retain that, for example: 


I think I'll tell him that it's not a good idea right now. 
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Ы about 75% cf the clauses that have passive voice main verbs retain 
that, for example: 


I was told that it was too expensive. 


The full study compzres the influence ofthese conditions across registers 
and covers many other aspects of that-clause complementation. Yet even this brief 
piece of the study contributes to our understandirg of the characteristics of 
conversation. Though observers have noticed thzt that is often omitted, the 
corpus-based study, with over 3,000 conversations included, shows how 
widespread that omission is and how strong a relationship exists between particular 
conditions and retention of that. 


In other corpus studies, grammatical features have also been associated 
with discourse management finctions, such as th: foregrounding and 
backgrounding of information. For example, Huzhes and McCarthy (1998) 
analyze the use of past perfect verb forms in cases where other choices of tense or 
aspect are possible, for example: 


Well yeah I mean Christmas was really for us this time. I mean 
we'd done a lot of pre-planning for it. . . (Hughes & McCarthy, 
1998, p. 269). 


With evidence from informal conversaticn in one million words of the 
Cambridge and Nottingham Corpus of Discourse-in English (CANCODE; see 
McCarthy, 1998), they argue that, across a wide range of speakers, the past 
perfect has a broader and moze complex function than is often maintained—i.e., to 
show that events happened in a past time before enother past time. They find that 
speakers use it in conveying relationships among narrated events, manipulating 
foregrounding and backgrounding, often as part cf explanations and justifications. 
In other corpus studies, Breivik (1999) finds that factors such as end Focus and the 
grounding of main clauses have important associctiors with the use от relative 
clauses in existential sentences. 


The expression of ideologies and attitudes have also been adcressed with 
corpus-based techniques, especially in studies of word associations. Partington 
(1998) uses corpus analyses to argue that attitude-is created in a text through the 
use of semantic prosody—not the connotations ofa word, but the word’s 
association with positive or negative contexts (e.g., the verb commit is usually used 
with negative objects such as foul, crime, suicide . Stubbs (1996) uses corpus- 
based techniques to analyze historical speeches tc the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 
Looking at word collocations and grammatical structures, he shows how the 
speaker's language choices reflect his beliefs aboat men’s and womer.’s roles in 
Society. Even the occurrences of a word such as happy are found to be intricately 
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tied to ideology and sexism. Such a study also demonstrates the applicability of 
corpus linguistics techniques to critical discourse analysis (Luke, this volume). 


‚ Corpus linguistic techniques have also been important for discerning the 
strong associations that exist between the lexicon and grammatical structures. For 
example. Biber et al. (1999, chapter 9) also analyze the lexico-grammar of verb 
complement clauses, comparing different registers. In conversation, that-clauses 
are strongly associated with the verbs think, say and know, corresponding to the 
typical functions in conversation of reporting the thoughts and ideas of oneself or 
others (e.g., J think you need a rest). In academic prose, on the other hand, there 
are stronger associations between that-clauses and the verbs show and suggest. 
These constructions are often used with inanimate subjects, expressing an argument 
without a personal agent (e.g., Other models show that...). Hunston and Francis 
(2000, especially chapter 8) argue the importance of lexico-grammatical patterns 
further; based on analyses of the COBUILD corpus (see Sinclair, 1987). They 
argue that the senses of a word are associated with particular patterns, that 
discourse is made up of sequences of these patterns, and that different patterns are 
associated with different genres. 


The types of characteristics included in corpus-based studies of language 
features cover a wide gamut. In addition to variation across registers, studies have 
included subregisters; for example, Ferguson (2001) analyzes how conditionals are 
used differently across different types of medical discourse—research articles vs. 
journal editorials vs. doctor-patient consultations. Other studies have focused on 
personal characteristics of speakers: Stenstróm (1999), for instance, considers 
associations between gender and the choice of intensifiers in a corpus of London 
teenager language (e.g., really bad day vs. bloody right cow). Other studies 
primarily focus on variation between national dialects, such as British and 
American varieties of English; for example, Leech (1999) compares the use of 
vocatives. Still others consider change over time as the variable of interest (e.g., 
see Hundt & Mair, 1999, on the historical development of “agile” vs. “uptight” 
prose). Of course, many studies include more than one characteristic; Botley and 
McEnery (2001) cover associations with six characteristics in their study of 
demonstrative pronoun use. Furthermore, all of these characteristics can be 
studied in other languages besides English (e.g., Butler, 1998, investigates 
collocations across spoken and written Spanish; Verhagen, 2000, examines 
languagé change in verb use in Dutch). 


Examining the Realizations of a Particular Function of Language 


In the previous section, studies focused on individual language features, 
such as words or grammatical constructions. A second approach within corpus 
linguistics is to focus on a function of language and to determine how it is realized 
in discourse. Thus, within the investigation of stance, a study of an individual 
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language feature focuses on just stance adverbia s (Conrad & Biber, 1999); in 
contrast, Hunston & Sinclair (1999) address the entire functional system: They use 
corpus analyses to investigate all the lexico-grarmma-izal patterns whose primary 
purpose it is to express evaluation, finding patte-ns ttat begin with verbs, dummy 
subject there, pseudoclefts, and nouns. 


The advantage of a corpus linguistic approach in studying a function of 
language is that many interacting characteristics can be examined simultaneously. 
Biber, Conrad, and Reppen (1998, chapter 5) ilustrate this.advantage in a study of 
reference. Six characteristics are included in th» study: register (conversation, 
speeches, newspaper writing, academic prose); »ronoun vs. noua forms; given vs. 
new information status; type of reference (anapbhoric, exophoric, or inferable); type 
of expression for anaphoric reference (synonyms vs. full nouns); and the distance 
between the referring expression and its antececent. In the results, there are clear 
relationships among the characteristics. For ex: mp.e, register, average distance, 
type of referring expression and given/new infocma-ion status are interconnected: 
newspaper writing and academic prose are four to have many full-noun referring 
expressions that present new information, with 1 large number cf expressions 
intervening between coreferential nouns. Conv=rsation, on the other hand, shows 
a preference for pronominal reference, with repzated reference іо already- 
mentioned (given) entities, and as a result, has .; much lower average distance 
between the referring expression and its antececent. Even with the assistance of a 
computer, such a study can be very time-consuming because disambiguating 
references requires a good deal of interactive серег coding tefore the analysis 
can take place—but by hand, keeping track of tae numerous variables in numerous 
texts would soon become completely unmanageable. 


Corpus linguistics has also been used for the analysis of themes in texts. 
This area of functional-systemic linguistics has traditionally been studied with. 
intensive analysis of a small number of texts. in contrast; Gómez-González (1998) 
uses corpus linguistic techniques to include over 4,700 themes in her study. She 
uses multivariate techniques to investigate the typical ordering cf parts within 
1,660 extended multiple themes (e.g., those thet ccrtain textual or interpersonal 
items as well as topical themes, e.g., but of corrse 1...). Green, Christopher, and 
Kam Mei (2000) apply corpus-based theme anzlysis to ESL student writing. They 
conduct a study of theme choices in native spezker end Chinese-ESL writers’ 
academic texts, showing that differences—and 2specially the greater frequency of 
connectors as theme choice (e.g., besides, furtaermore)—have a negative effect on 
the coherence of the ESL writers’ texts. 


Anping and Kennedy (1999) demonstre that corpus linguistics techniques 
can be applied even to an interactive discourse-function: turn-bidding in 
conversation. They examine the linguistic деу. сев (e.g., initial words) and 
pragmatic devices (e.g., types of repetition) that speakers use when they 
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successfully bid for a turn, as well as the prosodic, grammatical, and lexical 
markers of turn-unit boundaries. Their study also looks at associations with the 
formality of the situation, the familiarity of the interlocutors, and the speaker's 
status and gender. With 193 speakers in 83 conversations, Anping and Kennedy 
bave a much wider base from which to draw conclusions than in most previous 
studies;of turn-taking. 


Characterizing a Variety of Language 


Many studies mentioned in the prior two sections have included register or 
dialect|as a variable. However, a third approach within corpus linguistics makes 
the language variety the primary focus; these studies have as a goal the 
characterization of a variety of discourse. 


| One area in which corpus linguistics has proven useful is in characterizing 
the vocabulary of a specific domain. The desire to identify an English academic 
vocabulary—and thereby improve the effectiveness of instruction in English for 
Academic Purposes—has received attention for many decades (e.g., Ghadessy, 
1979; Xue & Nation, 1984). Without corpus linguistics techniques, however, the 
amount of language that could be included was quite limited. For example, 
Ghadessy (1979) developed a word list using 20 textbooks from three disciplines, 
with a total of slightly under 500,000 words. With corpus-based techniques, 
Coxhead (2001) bases an academic word list on a corpus that includes over 400 
texts and 28 subject areas with a total of about 3.5 million words. Because 
Coxhead’s goal is a word list representing widespread academic use, the broader 
coverage of texts and subject areas is a great advantage. (Smaller corpora have 
also been used to characterize the vocabulary or lexico-grammatical patterns of 
specialized domains; for example, see Williams, 1998, on plant biology and 
Gledhill, 2000, on cancer research articles.) 


| Within corpus linguistics, one methodology was developed specifically for 
К ER language varieties: multi-dimensional (MD) analysis, developed by 
Biber (1988). This method uses factor analysis to analyze the co-occurrence 
patterns of numerous linguistic features; for example, over 60 linguistic features 
have been used in the analysis of English, including grammatical, lexical, and 
some semantic features. The analysis quantitatively determines several continua 
along which texts vary, and these are then given functional interpretations, such as 
the expression of overt argumentation or narrative vs. nonnarrative concerns. 


One of the strengths of the MD methodology is that it allows complex 
comparisons to be made among language varieties. To take just two registers and 
two dimensions, consider conversation and academic prose. As expected, they are 
very different when compared in their use of features related to involvement and 
real-time processing (e.g., first and second person pronouns, main verb be, 
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contractions, etc.) vs. features of densely packed information (nouns, prepositions, 
attributive adjectives). However, they are also zimi ar in the frequency of use of 
features of overt argumentation; neither has a particularly high frequency as 
newspaper editorials do, nor a particular absenc2, as broadcasts do. Analyses can 
also be extended to investigate the amount of variab_lity across texts within a 
variety, and to compare more specialized subvarieties. (See Conrad & Biber, 
2001, for a more complete description of the MO methodology and relationships 
among registers in English.) 


The MD methodology has proved a useful method of analysis for diverse 
contexts. For example, a recent collection of MD studies covers among other 
topics: the historical development of scientific d scourse (Atkinson, 2001); oral 
proficiency test validation (Connor-Linton & Shohamy, 2001); the discourse of 
different academic disciplines (Conrad, 2001); regis-ers of children’s speech and 
writing (Reppen, 2001); gendered language use in Star Trek (Rey, 2001); and 
comparisons of British and American spoken registers (Helt, 2001). In addition, 
Biber, Conrad, Reppen, Byrd, & Helt (in press) use MD analys:s to compare 
several spoken and written registers used at Americzn universities, and 
Hoogesteger (cited in de Haan, 1999) adapts the technique in a study of English 
writing by Dutch students. 


Finally, for characterizing a language variety, it is also possible to 
consider the body of work that has analyzed a speciclized corpus, even if 
independent studies have focused on individual features. For example, spoken 
academic language is the focus of studies using the Michigan Corpus of Academic 
Spoken English (e.g., Mauranen, 2001; Swales, 20C1; Swales & Malczewski, 
2001). Results from this corpus can also be compared with results of studies from 
the spoken section of the TOEFL 2000 Spoken end “Written Academic Language 
Corpus (Biber, Reppen, Clark, & Walter, 2001). 


Mapping the Occurrence of a Language Feature thrcugh 2 Text 


One additional approach within corpus Engvistics is particularly applicable 
to discourse analysis, though it thus far has réce ved little attention. In this 
approach, one or more features are tracked through an entire text to determine how 
the features contribute to sorae aspect of the discourze development, such as its 
rhetorical organization, topic progression, or the aut1or's constriction of authority. 
A “map” of the feature through the text is ргойссей. giving a visual representation 
of its use. Multiple texts are then compared to cetermine consistent patterns. 


Working with institctional memos, Burges (1996) maps writers’ reference 
to participants (e.g., Z, you, faculty), comparing the patterns for memos written to 
groups with superior, inferiar, and equal hierarchical standing. She finds that the 
selection of the noun or proroun and the level о> prcminence (theme or rheme 
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positioning) give insight into how writers manipulate their writing to construct their 
authority for writing the memo. A similar technique is exemplified in Biber, 
Conrad, and Reppen (1998, chapter 5) for the analysis of verb tense and voice 
throughout science research articles. Areas with numerous shifts—e.g., when 
occurrences of verbs alternative between active and passive, and past and 
present—correspond to transition zones that are of particular rhetorical interest. 
Intensive analysis of the communicative purposes of these transition zones is then 
possible. 


Another mapping technique has been used to track the introduction of new 
vocabulary into a text, producing a visual display of *vocabulary management 
profiles" (Youmans, 1991). Csomay (2000) adapts this technique, showing how 
the profiles of vocabulary correspond to topical and functional structure within oral 
academic discourse in university classrooms. 


Though few studies have used a mapping approach, its potential to 
contribute to our understanding of discourse is great. In the past, it was usually 
too time-consuming to track a feature through more than a few complete texts. 
With corpus linguistics, once a program is written, and especially if it can be run 
without interactive analyses, it is a simple matter to use it on numerous texts. 
Studies of patterns in discourse thus have a much firmer basis for generalization 
than in the past. 


Additional Foci Within Corpus Linguistics 


In a chapter of this size it is impossible to cover all facets of corpus 
linguistics, and several other areas may be of interest to discourse analysts. In 
particular, I have neglected much work with cross-linguistic comparisons, parallel 
corpora (designed to represent the same varieties in two languages), and the 
application of corpus linguistics to translation (see, e.g., Botley & Wilson, 2000; 
Hasselgård & Oksefjell, 1999, section 3; Johansson, 1997; Partington, 1998, 
chapter 3). Corpus-based studies of recurring word sequences also deserve 
mention|since they have implications for discourse production and processing. 
Researchers are finding that fixed sequences account for a notable percentage of 
discourse, and are arguing that these prefabricated units appear to be basic building 
blocks of discourse (e.g., Barlow, 2000; Biber & Conrad, 1999; McCarthy, 1998). 
Although their importance was noted in the past, only corpus-based studies have 
provided quantitative support to show just how common these recurring sequences 
are оуег а wide range of texts. 


Several studies mentioned above have included comparisons of native 
speakers, with second language learners, but many more such studies of second 
language learners exist (e.g., de Cock, 1998, and the studies collected in Granger, 
1998). Studies of language change also cover diverse topics (see, e.g., the papers 
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in Curzan & Meyer, 2000). Recently, a good dzal of attention has also been paid 
to profitable connections between corpus linguisics ¿nd natural language 
processing, machine translation, and lexical knowledge databases (e.g., Dini & Di 
Tomaso, 1998; Hoard, 1998; and the collection edited by Nerbonne, 1998). 


The role of corpus linguistics in language teaching has become an 
increasingly popular topic. Several recent publications discuss the role of corpora 
in classroom pedagogy (see, e.g., Fox, 1998; Gavioli & Aston, 2001; Granger & 
Tribble, 1998; Thurston & Candlin, 1998; and 3umerous papers collected in 
Aston, 2001), and the role corpus-based research skculd play for developing, 
adapting, and assessing pedagogical materials (c.g., Conrad, 1699; Kaszubski, 
1998; McCarthy, 1998; for a less positive oriercadoa, see Owen, 1996). Within 
grammar pedagogy, corpus linguists have argued thet their work demonstrates the 
need for new perspectives on grammar, especia ly related to stronger discourse and 
lexico-grammar orientations, register compariscns, and consideratians of grammar 
in terms of probabilities anc appropriate choice ., rather than deterministic rules 
and notions of correctness (see, e.g., discussiors in Biber & Conrad, 2001; 
Conrad, 2000; Hughes & McCarthy, 1998; Huasior. & Francis, 1998; McCarthy, 
1998). — 


Issues concerning the annotation of comora—such as identifying the 
grammatical classes of words or functional categories of expressions—are beyond 
the scope of this chapter. Interested readers wil find useful information in Aarts 
and Oostdyk (1997); Assi and Abdlhosseini (2000, ror experience with a language 
other than English); Hockey (1998); and Meun.er (1998, for work with a learner 
corpus). Powell and Simpson (2001) provide ixforraation about developing a web 
interface for public access to a corpus. 


The Future for Corpus Linguistics and Disccurs2 Analysis 


As corpus linguistics first developed, Е was often thought that it could not 
be applied to language phenomena that extended beyond clause boundaries. As the 
field has matured, it has instead become apparent tiat many studies within corpus 
linguistics address discourse-level concerns, many showing association patterns or 
the interactions of variables that would not be .;pperent withou: corpus-based 
techniques. 


In the past several years. corpora have become increasingly numerous and 
accessible (see annotated bibliography) and co-pus-based studies have begun to 
appear more regularly in mainstream venues. It ibcs seems likely that corpus 
linguistics will continue to expand. Neverthel:ss, 1 believe there are two major 
challenges that will affect the popularity and a-certance of Corpus based discourse 
studies in the future. 
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| The first challenge concerns the availability of computer tools that allow 
discourse-level studies of corpora. Currently, most researchers have, at most, 
access (о a concordancer, which allows only limited investigation of discourse- 
level features. More software, more adaptable to discourse concerns, needs to 
become available to more researchers. More computer programming classes 
specifically for corpus linguistics need to be offered so that researchers can write 
their own programs. 


The second challenge concerns corpus design. Corpora are meant to 
capture the variation that exists in a language, and our present corpora are clearly 
capturing a great deal. However, as mentioned above, empirical evidence about 
how best to represent all language variation is scanty. Further investigations into 
corpus|sizes and sampling techniques are needed, as well as further research into 
the kinds of variation that exist in language so that we can make sure to capture all 
kinds of variation in new corpora. In fact, corpus design itself is interwoven with 
the process of discourse analysis. A better understanding of discourse leads to 
improvements in corpus design, and research into corpus design increases our 
understanding of variation in discourse. 


Notes 


1. Samples of that-clauses have been taken from the Longman Spoken American 
Corpus. ; 


2. The|brevity of this chapter and its purpose—to introduce the discourse research 
approaches within corpus linguistics—prohibit a full description of the corpora 
used injeach study that I mention. Details can be found in the publications cited. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anping, H., & Kennedy, G. (1999). Successful turn-bidding in English 
conversation. International Journal of Corpus Linguistics, 4, 1-27. 


This article is particularly noteworthy because it applies corpus linguistic 
techniques to a complex area of interaction—turn-taking. The study not 
only considers the linguistic and pragmatic devices that turn-bidders use, 
but also examines the influence of different speech domains, different 
participant relationships, social status, and gender. The preparation of the 
corpus and analytical techniques for such a study are clearly described. 


Conrad, S., & Biber, S. (Eds.). (2001). Variation in English: Multi-dimensional 
studies. Harlow, Essex: Longman. 
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This collection begirs with an explanaticn o7 the technique of Multi- 
Dimensional Analys:s and the model of variation in English developed by 
Biber (1988), writtem for readers with ne previous background in the 
methodology. The book then presents diverse studies applying the model 
in new areas, includ-ng the historical evolution of registers, applications to 
specialized domains and dialect variatior. Topics are as diverse as 
American/Soviet nuclear arms talk, the liscourse of different academic 
disciplines and the language of Star Tre. The final section of the book 
presents three studies that develop new ful i-Dimensional models—for 
student speech and writing, 18th centur» discourse, and discourse 
complexity. 


Granger, S. (Ed.). (1998). Learner English on computer. Londcn: Longman. 


In this edited collection, a number of studies using the International 
Corpus of Learner English and other learner corpora агг presented. 
Studies cover grammar, lexis, and disccurse concerns, and include sub- 
corpora from learners in a wide variety of (mostly Eurcpean) countries. 
The studies present numerous interesting findings about learner language, 
yet the book is also useful as a resource for the compiling and use of 
learner corpora gen2rally, with several articles about design and 
pedagogical applica-ions. 


McCarthy, M. (1998). Spoken language and apslied linguistics. Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press. 


This book brings together revised versions of papers published by 
McCarthy over the late 1980s and 199Cs, covering much of his work with 
the CANCODE (Cambridge and Nottirgham Corpus of Discourse in 
English). The first chapter of the book describes the CANCODE project, 
and subsequent chapters discuss findings about informz! spoken English, 
particularly features which have been cverkooked in traditicnal reference 
materials and textbooks. McCarthy presents many arguments for the 
positive effects that corpus linguistics can have on language pedagogy, as 
well as acknowledging concerns such zs th= teachability and learnability of 
features and the aporopriate use of согоога in different learner contexts. 


Partington, A. (1998). Patterns and meanings: Using corpora jor English language 


research and teaching. Amsterdam: Jchn Benjamins. 


Each chapter of this book presents a d-fferznt area of interest within corpus 
linguistics. Some of these are topics Commonly covered, such as lexical 
studies and collocations, translation, aad syntax, but the book is notable 
for its inclusion of less commonly discussed areas as well, including 
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chapters on metaphor and creative language use. The explanations are 
accessible for beginners in corpus linguistics, and many teaching 
applications are exemplified. 


Websites 


For researchers with computer access, one of the easiest ways to learn 
about|corpora and try some basic concordancing is online. The following is a very 
short list of sites to illustrate corpora representing varieties of English. The sites 
are chosen because they clearly describe their design criteria, provide search 
software on the site, and cover corpora that are available for public 
(noncommercial) use. Numerous other useful sites also exist. 


http://titania.cobuild.collins.co.uk/boe info.html—The Bank of English 


The Collins-COBUILD project has been growing since the 1980s. Currently, the 
COBUILD corpus is over 400 million words, and continues to have new texts 
added! The website describes the corpus and its use for language description and 
learning. Sample concordance and collocation analyses are easy to conduct from 
the website. 


http://info.ox.ac.uk/bnc/—The British National Corpus 


The BNC is a 100 million word corpus of spoken and written British English from 
a variety of sources. The website offers simple concordancing searches, as well as 
information on obtaining more sophisticated analysis programs and all or part of 
the corpus. 


http://americannationalcorpus.org—The American National Corpus 


The American National Corpus project is currently creating a corpus comparable to 
the British National Corpus, with about 100 million words representing the same 
registers. This corpus will be distributed free for noncommercial research 
purposes. The site describes the design and current status of the project. 


http://www.ucl.ac.uk/english-usage/ice/—The International Corpus of English 


Approximately 20 varieties of English from around the world will be represented 
in this corpus. The comparative study of Englishes will be facilitated by the 
common design for each sub-corpus. Parts of the ICE are now available, as is a 
demonstration of software to use with the corpus. 
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.. http://www. |sa.umich.edu/elismicase/micase.htm—Tke Michigan Corpus of 
‘ A Academic Spoken English 





The current phrase of ће MICASE is near compl :tion, with about 1.5 million 

| Words of text recorded in academic contexts across th» University of Michigan. 
Almost 1 million words is available on the web, aiong with easy-to-use 
concordancing software that allows users to searca3 the corpus using a variety of 
specifications. 


Additional useful sites: 
http://www.ruf.rice.edu/~ bariow/corpus. html 


Michael Barlow’s website abcut corpus linguistic . offers many useful links to other 
sites, including corpora in over 20 languages. 


http://www.ldc.upenn.edu апі http://www. hit.ui>.nc/icame. html 


Information and many corpora are also available -hrough these websites of the 
Linguistic Data Consortium and ICAME (Internacional Computer Archive of 
Modern and Medieval Englis3) 
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5. BEYOND SCIENCE AND IDEOLOGY CRITIQUE: DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CRITICAL DISCOURSE ANALYSIS' 


Allan Luke 


Critical discourse analysis (CDA) is an expLcitly normative analysis of 
how texts and discourses work in ideologica interests with powerful 
politica] consequences. This chapter provides an historical overview of 
CDA, placing it in the long lineage of айеп-215 to develop a normative 
political linguistics beginning with Voloshirov. Кесепї apprcaches and 
procedures are discussed. These attempt to bring together text anzlysis 
with contemporary social, political, and сш га! theory. The case is made 
that new conditions of economic and cultura gictalization have created 
theoretical and empirical challenges for CDA end, more generally, for a 
critical applied linguistics. It is argued thatthese will require that CDA 
augment its strong focus on ideology critique with the study cf texts that 
model the productive uses of power and dis-ourse in new conditions. 





A Genealogy of the Critical 


Critical discourse analysis isn't new. Eut it is at a crucial point in its 
formation as method, as field, and as intellectu:] anc political project. My purpose 
here is neither to recount or recant its procedures and methods for novices, nor to 
take sides on disputes between particular approaches for those who presently are 
using and refining it. Nor is my task to convince and convert the skeptical. There 
are numerous textbooks and key works in the feld that do the job quite adequately, 
some cited here. My aim in this review is to h-storically and theoretically resituate 
critical discourse analysis, reviewing its key pr-nciples, current dilemmas, and 
possible futures. 


Questions about the emergence and stanility of a discipline are crucial for 
applied linguistics, with its impure history and practices, contested institutional 
position, and aspirations. There are many ways to explain the rise and fall of 
discourses and disciplines. These include now classical Kuhnian explanations of 
change of natural sciences that focus on paradizm crisis, unresolved anomalies in 
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the field, and the formation of new theory. Such explanations concentrate on the 
internal dynamics of scientific discovery, and on the generative relationship of 
method and theory in the identification and solution of problems. By contrast, 
studies in the sociology of science stress political, cultural, and economic forces 
that historically shape the force of fields. 


Turning to the state of critical discourse analysis (hereafter, CDA, having 
won its own acronym): What are we to make of a field that ties itself in word and 
deed, theory and method, to a normative, explicitly political inquiry into social, 
economic, and cultural power? How do we appraise research that sets out to 
disrupt and interrupt ideological common sense, everyday language use, and the 
codification of discourse power by dominant groups and interests? One answer, of 
course, is to treat it as an aberration in an otherwise unblemished march of 
linguistics qua normal science. This would be to argue that CDA doesn't stand 
directly in the lineage of a proper scientific, empirical linguistics and that it 
needlessly biases work on the pressing, practical tasks facing applied linguistics: 
the formation of language planning and policy and the teaching and learning of 
language and literacy in social institutions. 


To do so would ignore a distinguished if incomplete history of attempts at 
a normative political linguistics, from the Voloshinov/Bakhtin circle to the more 
recent |work of Michel Pecheux, Jacob Mey, and others. It also would fail to 
engage with the late-twentieth century acknowledgment among social scientists of 
the constitutive force of language and discourse in social formation and discipline, 
economic exploitation and power. CDA thus stands in (bis sustainable counter- 
tradition in linguistics, as against the technical, scientific projects of Humboldt, 
Saussure, and Chomsky. It is overtly skeptical of the claims of those postwar 
interactional and sociolinguistic approaches to the ‘social’ that are premised on 
liberal and neoliberal theories of the individual and society. Nor should it be 
surprising that we find its earliest ‘revoicings’ in early twentieth century European 
attempts to generate a neoMarxist analysis of language, linguistics, and signs that 
would seek to critique and transform material relations and conditions. 


To treat CDA as a formalized corpus of analytic and methodological 
techniques thus might be to miss the point altogether. Critical discourse analysis is 
more akin to a repertoire of political, epistemic stances: principled reading 
positions and practices for the critical analysis of the place and force of language, 
discourse, text, and image in changing contemporary social, economic, and 
cultural conditions (Luke, 1997; van Dijk, 1993). 


A more constructive approach might be to treat it as discourse itself, 
contingent upon particular historical conditions, agents and possibilities. It is a 
field of force, power, and relations in formation. New forms of social life in 
advanced capitalist societies turn on text and discourse. If indeed the emergence of 
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the modern European nation-state, with all of its achievements and foibles, was 
driven by “print capitalism” (Anderson, 1991), itis clear that conditions of 
globalized capitalism are enabled by discourse-samrated technology and 
environments. We might term these semiotic economies, where language, text, 
and discourse become the principal modes of оса relations, civic and political 
life, economic behavior and activity, where mears of production and modes of 
information become intertwinzd in analytically complex ways. 


The stances, positions, and techniques of CDA vary. There have been 
major attempts to formalize and codify approaches (Fairclough, 1992; Wodak, 
1996). These synthesize a carpus cf text analytic tecaniques drawn from a number 
of related areas: systemic linguistics, sociolinguistics and the ethnography of 
communications, ethnomethodology, pragmatics ind speech act analysis, and 
narrative text grammar analysis. In turn, approaches to text analysis are integrated 
with concepts from contemporary social and cultural theory drawn, variously, from 
Frankfurt School critical theory, neoMarxist, pos:structuralist and feminist cultural 
studies, Bourdieuian sociology, and, most гесепѓу, pcstcolonial and 
multiculturalist theory. How we stitch these together into an intellectual, explicitly 
political project is the task at hand. This is complicated given the predelictions of 
some of the aforementioned models, both 1іприіѕ іс and social, toward 
comprehensive, rational grand theory, and the penchant of others for radical 
Skepticism toward system and structure. 


CDA, like all social inquiry, faces fundamental dilemmas: changing 
objects of study, as blended life-worlds and identities, transnational institutions and 
social formations, new forms of exploitation and. oppression, anc persistently 
troubling material and discourse conditions emerze. I will make the case here that, 
despite the articulation of canonical principles апі regularized procedures and 
approaches, CDA and ‘the critical’ more generaly cannot sit in edia res. The 
next generation of CDA research must contend with blended and hytrid forms of 
representation and identity, and new spatial and “emporal relations generated by the 
technologically enhanced ‘flows’ of bodies, capial, and discourse that characterize 
economic and cultural globalization. These are “ikely to require new, hybrid 
blends of analytic techniques and social theories. Pari of this challenge, I argue 
here, is for CDA to move beyond a focus on ideology critique and to document 
‘other’ forms of text and discourse—subaltern, diasporic, emancipatory, local, 
minority, call them what ме may—that may marx the productive use of power in 
the face of economic and cultural globalization. 


Like many other forms of contemporary social theory, the generational 
basis of CDA can be traced то the political evens of 1968. This would include 
neoMarxist theories of interpellation and hegemeny, as in the Birmingham Centre 
for Cultural Studies interpretations of Gramsci and A thusser (e.g., Hall, 1996). 
But it also explains the emergence of anti-essent alist, post-Marxist philosophies of 
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discourse and society generated by Foucault and Derrida, and, more recently, 
Lyotard and Baudrillard's versions of postmodernity. Directly and indirectly, 
whether in response or reaction, much of this work was spurred by the student 
movements, especially the rise and perceived failure of the Marxist project in 
1968.| A de facto effect was a generational politicization of scholarship and 
research in Western academic work in social sciences and humanities. While the 
student revolution as political force may have met with varying degrees of success 
and failure, it succeeded in changing the character of university scholarship and 
life. The resultant work has been extremely intellectually generative and, as might 
have been expected, shifted the then emergent "linguistic turn" in the social 
sciences to another epistemological and political level: an understanding of the 
centrality of language, text, and discourse in the constitution of not just human 
subjectivity and social relations, but also social control and surveillance, the 
governance of polity and nation-state, and attendant modes of domination and 
marginalization, lived desire and pleasure. 


With historical prototypes in the admixtures of political linguistics, 
pragmatics and neoMarxist theory by Jacob Mey, Michel Pecheaux, and colleagues 
over two decades ago; the powerful adaptation of systemic functional linguistics by 
Gunther Kress, Robert Hodge, Roger Fowler, and colleagues (see Kress & Hodge, 
1979); and finally, its mature theoretical engagement with Foucault, Bourdieu, and 
Gramsci by Norman Fairclough and colleagues in the last decade, it would hardly 
be appropriate to define CDA as a newcomer, as an outsider to the formalized 
fields of linguistic-based discourse analysis, or to view it as a kind of radical chic 
moment that is likely to fade with shifts in partisan politics. But why is CDA still 
considered a fringe dweller in mainstream analysis? Relatedly, if it is to remain a 
sustainable field of inquiry and, indeed, a productive mode of sociopoliticai 
intervention, what are its millenial theoretical and empirical challenges? 


| To survey the field: Through the editorial advocacy of Teun van Dijk in 
the journal Discourse and Society, CDA has achieved some degree of stability, 
canonicity, and, indeed, conventionality. Contemporary work in CDA has 
produced different, innovative analyses of a range of texts, some of which went 
unnoticed in conventional linguistic analysis. These include: violent and 
conflictual face-to-face exchanges in institutional settings; political speeches and 
parliamentary proceedings; advertising and mass media texts of all types; textbooks 
and ойег official pedagogic texts; different views of the political and economic 
dimensions of clinical, legal and service encounters; and, more recently, analysis 
of digitalized communications including online exchanges, mobile phone 
exchanges, and webpages. Graduate student theses openly declare CDA as a 
method and supervisors needn't look far for paradigmatically sympathetic 
examiners. Undergraduate and masters-level courses in CDA in education, 
cultural and literary studies, and linguistics are more common, with a host of ‘how 
to' textbooks available from major publishers. Specific journals and publishers 
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have staked their claims on the field; indeed, major encyclopedias and annual 
reviews such as this volume routinely assemble c3apters on the topic. Its spread is 
uneven. It proliferates in the United Kingdom, Europe, and Аџѕтајіа in part 
because of the very different historical attitudes twward applied political analysis 
within the academy. But United States scholarsh.p in such fields as feminist 
studies, critical legal studies, communications ana media, multiculturalism, and 
critical race studies has applied CDA to study matters of identity. control, and 
power. 


Taken together, these are all signs that CDA is showing some signs of 
maturity, if not late adolescence. If indeed this is the case, and particularly for an 
analytic activity that is premised less on scientism then its own normative status as 
intervention, we can ask, first, how and to what 2xtent CDA has moved from an 
emergent, marginal approach in applied linguistics and the host of affiliated fields 
noted above, and to what extent its key shared assumptions and approaches require 
critical self-inspection. That is, putting aside for a moment the cebate over 
whether discourse analysis should be political, th question is how, with what 
analytic tools, and with what effects. 


Method or Standpoint? 


There have been significant attempts at axonomies of analytic categories, 
most notably the continuing work of Fairclough 19£9, 1992), Chouliaraki and 
Fairclough (1999) in the United Kingdom, European work by ven Dijk (1997), 
Wodak (1996), and related work in the United Sates. by Gee (1699). Though they 
vary considerably in technical specification, ther share a common strategy. CDA 
involves a principled and transparent shunting бг ck and forth between the 
microanalysis of texts using varied tools of linguistic, semiotic, and literary 
analysis and the macroanalysis of social formatiens, institutions, and power 
relations that these texts index and construct. 


If there is a generalizable approach to CDA, then, it is this orchestrated 
and recursive analytic movement between text aad context. But whet differentiates 
it from previous attempts at socially-based lingu stics is that it does not work from 
liberal and neoliberal, structural fenctionalist, and symbolic interactionist social 
theory. CDA sets out to capture the dynamic relationships between discourse and 
society, between the micropolitics of everyday texts and the macropolitical 
landscape of ideological forces and power relations, capital exchange, and material 
historical conditions. This sets CDA apart from the ubiquitous forms of social 
constructionist and interactionist analysis, particularly in educatzonal studies, that 
draw liberally upon Vygotsky and Foucault san- meterialist or micropolitical 
analysis. Consequently, attempts to systematize CDA draw, on the one hand, from 
theories and models of text analysis and, on the-other, from contemporary social, 
political, and cultural theories. 
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For the former, text analysis, there are of course rich technical resources 
for ‘doing’ the classical work of discourse analysis; that is, for the parsing of text . 
according to systematic and replicable rewrite rules. In instances, we can extract 
techniques directly from text linguistics more or less intact. For example, Kress 
and Hodge's (1979) and Fairclough's (1989) early descriptions of CDA are based 
upon Hallidayan analysis of formal properties of text, beginning with systematic 
analysis of lexical resources and categories, moving through a targeted analysis of 
syntactic functions (e.g., transitivity, modality), building toward the analysis of 
genre ànd text metafunction (e.g., macropropositional analysis, exchange 
structure). Consequently, like others who begin from a systemic functional 
perspective, these prototypes have a comprehensive focus on the text qua 
intentional code, a position that is theoretically compatible with a neoMarxist focus 
on ideology and hegemony. 


In his organization of the field more generally, van Dijk (1997) offers a 
programmatic approach based on four categories: action, context, power, and 
ideology.” Within each of these he identifies guiding concepts, many of which are 
derived not from linguistics but variously from the ethnography of communication, 
Marxist theories of ideology, schema theoretic models of cognitive processing, and 
speech act theory. While not purporting to be a formal approach to critical 
discourse analysis, Gee's (1999) recent model involves methodological heuristics 
for six categories of discourse resources that subjects use to build representations. 
He calls these *semiotic building," *world building," "activity building," "identity 
and relationship building," “political building," and “connection building." 


In contrast with Fairclough's approach, van Dijk (1997) and Gee (1999) 
both develop more theoretically eclectic toolkits, less oriented toward 
lexicosyntactic features of texts and more focused on the variable cultural and 
social resources and contexts required of text construction and comprehension. In 
this regard, both are able to move beyond a reliance on theories of ideology to 
engage with cognitive and connectionist theories of meaning and cognition, and 
social psychological work on identity. Their approaches balance an emphasis on 
the code with an emphasis on the agentive practices of text participation, 
comprehension, and use. This move matches work in cultural studies that shifts 
from a strong neoMarxist emphasis on ideological code to the ethnographic 
analysis of the variable, idiosyncratic uptake of text and discourse by audiences 
(Ang, 1991). 


; What sets CDA analyses apart is their attempt to inform text analyses with 
broader social theory. If, as I suggested earlier, the methodological tactic is to 
move back and forth from analysis of text to analysis of social formation and 
institution, then the text can only be made sense out of if we have sufficiently 
theorized power, political relations, material and historical change, and the social 
institutions under scrutiny. What this means is that the text analysis can only be 
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explicitly normative and political if it explicates Low “discourse does ideological 
work” (Wodak, 1996, p. 17), and (unlike, most »vertly, ethnomethodology) if it 
has a strongly theorized reading of the social wo-ld. 


But CDA equally needs to move beyond text analysis to the critical 
analysis of the visible practices of text interpreta3on and use. To build such a 
bridge, Fairclough's (1989) widely cited model cf tex- and context draws from 
political economy: context is defined in terms of conditions of production and 
conditions of interpretation. These, in turn, are aistorically contested sites for 
ideological social relations and delimited by the : vai ability of what Fairclough 
(1992) calls “members’ resources” and van Dijk (1993) refers to as “social 
cognitions.” These contexts could equally be cozstried as “social fields” for the 
agentive exchange of symbolic and cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1998). In such a 
model, the text becomes commodity and artifact sub ect to forces of production, 
alienation, appropriation, control, and so forth (cf. Mey, 1985). This is a 
programmatic way of defining context politically, and thereby avoids the kinds of 
individualist and depoliticized interactionist approaches to context that have 
characterized applied linguistics (Pennycook, 2020). However, it only partially 
resolves the problem of which social theory to select. 


Fairclough (1992), Gee (1996), and Cheulizraki and Fairclough (1999) агг 
the strongest attempts to engage with a range of maj»: social theories. These 
works variously review neoMarxist and Frankfuctian theory, poststructuralist 
theory, Bourdieuian and Durkheimian sociology postcolonial theory, and other 
sources with text analysis, focusing, variously, cn coatested definitions of 
discourse, ideology, hegemony, power, identity and capital and adding their own 
specialized terminologies. Fairclough (1992) di:tinguishes between "discursive 
practice” and “social practice," discourse and “ »rders of discourse." Gee (1996) 
differentiates between what he terms “big ‘D’ d-scourse" from “little ‘d’ 
discourses” arguing for the primacy of the latter wh2a acquired in the contexts of 
primary socialization. In so doing, this work builds a ‘meso’ analytic vocabulary 
around these terms that has the potential to oper out readings of texts to more 
sophisticated institutional and political analysis. Alternately, it can, in weaker 
applications, simply act as a stand-in for a more rigorous sociological and cultural, 
or political and economic, analysis of the conterts and consequences of discourse. 


My point is that a linguistic and text anulytic metalanguage, no matter how 
comprehensive, cannot "do CDA in and of itsef. It requires the overlay of a 
social theoretic discourses for explaining and explica-ing the social contexts, 
concomitants, contingencies and consequences cf any given text or discourse. 

That is, what texts ‘do’ in the world cannot be explained solely through text 
analysis or text analytic language (Pennycook, 200С). To reiterate, the actual 
power of the text, its material and discourse corsequences, can only be described 
by reference to broader social theoretic models 3f the world. In what we might 
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term [Ле logocentric fallacy, we run the risk of fetishizing the power of the text, 
preempting its local uptake, and presupposing the systematicity and consequences 
of its|discourses. Let us take this as Foucault's cautionary and promissory note 
and return to it momentarily. 


To summarize: CDA involves a principled shunting back and forth 
between analyses of the text and the social, between cultural sign and institutional 
formation, between semiotic/discourse analysis and the analysis of local 
institutional sites, between a normative reading of texts and a normative reading of 
the social world. In this way, where each analysis falls on these binary continua 
reenacts a central unresolved theoretical issue facing discourse theory and social 
theory alike: the contingent relationship between discourse change and changes in 
corporeal, spatialized, and material conditions; the relative power of social 
structure and human agency; the dynamics of bids at centralized state and 
corporate control versus Jocal appropriation and resistance. 


After two decades of discourse analysis and cultural studies, the 
postrücturalist axiom that “everything is discourse," or that “discourse talks things 
into existence" has become almost facile. While these are profound and potentially 
productively disruptive claims, they only take us so far toward a political and 
social analysis (Luke, 1997). It is a far more difficult task to trace, politically, 
which: discourses have which material and discursive effects and consequences for 
communities, cultures, and human subjects. In this way, the methodological 
decisions facing us when we undertake any specific critical discourse analysis 
inevitably lead us back to the theoretical anomalies of its host theories. 


Techniques in Search of a Theory 


Reviewing key journals and collections in the field, it would appear that 
there are three common CDA genres of research: (1) traditional sociolinguistic, 
ethnomethodological, pragmatic, and systemic linguistic analyses that focus on 
social jand political issues as their objects of study (e.g., racism, sexism, violence 
and oppression, political policies); (2) interactional and ethnomethodological 
analyses that graft Foucauldian concepts of power into data analysis; and (3) 
applications of approaches outlined by Fairclough, Wodak, and colleagues that aim 
to integrate detailed text analysis and depth engagement with recent social theory. 
What therefore differentiates the field are degrees and levels of explicit 
politicization, ranging from: (1) a content politicization called for by Wodak (1996) 
and van Dijk (1993), to (2) a relabeling of conventional analysis by the grafting of 
social theoretic lexicon, to (3) an explicit politicization of both theory and method. 


We began this chapter by noting the binary tension within critical 
discourse analysis between linguistic formalism and ideology critique between 
science and politics. This may no longer be the central issue. Despite the 
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ostensive tensions between text and social analysi. , the shunting tetween them is 
tenable and coherent as long zs it stays within the domains of particular rationalist, 
structuralist species of social theory. That is, linguistic formalism, historical 
materialism, and Frankfurtian ideology critique sl are a common focus on 
rationality, systematicity, and logical coherence. Linzuistic structuralism, in its 
Hallidayan and other variants, views discourse аі tex: as a mearing-producing 
microphysics, a network of systematically linked 5ropositions, coherent and 
organized ideas. In a legacy that leads from Hegel through Althussarian 
determinism, Frankfurt Schocl social theory and 3eoMarxist cultural studies hold 
that ideology is coherent, that there is a “logic” te capital, and a systematicity of 
intent and consequence to the texts and discourse: of mass capitalism, whether 
state or multinational. 


By contrast, the Foucauldian tradition is antist-ucturalist and post-Marxist, 
attempting to capture the almost Dionysian character of discourse in local sites. 
For our present purposes, we can begin from Forcauit's (1982) definition of 
discourse as “systematically recurrent statements." Tke contribuzioh of 
philosophical and literary pos-structuralism to СГА is not simply the oft-cited 
recognition of the constitutive force of discourse п the formation of social and 
psychological identity, social, economic and polit cal position. The insight that 
discourse systematically constructs human subjec’s, versions of ‘reality,’ relations 
of power and knowledge, as contestable as it may be to empiricists and positivists, 
is but our starting point. Foucault consistently warns his readers not to privilege or 
presuppose structure, not to sappose coherence, Atenton, systematicity. 
Discourse might be acting arbitrarily, randomly, and idiosyncratizally for, he 
argues, it tends to take on a life of its own, autonomcvs from its historical authors, 
conditions of production, and so forth. This worz marks the shift from a strong 
focus on the central and hegemonic production oi diszourse and its illocutionary 
and perlocutionary political intents to the unpredictable lateral апі recursive 
traverse of discourse across institutions and socia. fields, and the idiosyncrasy and 
unpredictability of the local exchange and uptake of discourse. 


The second, and equally profound, lesso2 from poststructura'ism is based 
on Derrida’s (1980) insights into absence and silence. For Derrida, the absent 
signifier, the ‘unsaid’ and the ‘unwritten,’ can be as significant as what is said. 
Because CDA has been more or less tied to lingu-stic modes of analysis, it has had 
great difficulties dealing not only with multimodal texts, issues o> embodiment, 
place, and those things ехрег:епсей corporeally and physically. It has even greater 
difficulty dealing with the unsaid and the unspeakable, that which is not present in 
visible linguistic traces. Even for an ideology crtique, Ше silent and the absent, 
represented in terms of euphemism and implied inter-extual references, can have 
powerful political effects. 
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This isn't to deny that discourse can have what classical ideological 
critiques call oppressive intents and effects, the patterns framed by van Dijk's 
(1993) important introduction to CDA. Nor should it distract us from the 
continuing need for ideology critique, particularly in semiotic economies where the 
boundaries between work and leisure, production and consumption, and private 
and S lifeworlds are blurred and transgressed by media discourse and 
representation. In current conditions, new technologically mediated modes of 
surveillance and control sit alongside the forms of face-to-face symbolic violence 
and print-culture hegemony well documented in current work in CDA. 


| But discourse and its attendant knowledge/power configurations can be 
both positive and negative. In this regard they are not necessarily ‘ideological’ in 
the classical Marxist sense of deliberate distortion in the service of specific class 
interests. The fundamental challenge to ideology critique raised as early as 
Voloshinov’s work remains: If all discourse is ideological, refractive, and 
distorting in the interests of dominant classes (and patriarchies), is it possible to 
have ajnonideological text? 


Answers may be found both in the work of Habermas (1984) and Freire 
and Macedo (1987). I refer here not just to the philosophic construct of “ideal 
speech, situation” as a “counterfactual ideal"—the dialogic, democratic exchange 
recognised by Fairclough and Wodak as normative ideals. As well, I refer to the 
possibility of what Freire and colleagues term “emancipatory” discourses: those 
forms of talk, writing, and representation that are counter-ideological and act to 
articulate and configure collective interests in transformative ways. 


Returning to its original aims: if CDA is a normative form of social 
science and political action, it must be able to demonstrate what ‘should be’ as well 
as what is problematic with text and discourse in the world. I am arguing that a 
key task facing an effectively normative CDA is to: 


е identify and document, іп neoMarxist terms, preferred modes of 
emancipatory discourse; and/or to 


е analytically deconstruct, in poststructuralist terms, positive and 
productive configurations of power/knowledge in discourse. 


Without such work, CDA risks becoming entrenched in a neo-Althussarian 
paradigm operating under the assumption that all media are forms of centrally 
controlled interpellation, and further assuming that the general populace are 
victims and objects of this ideological interpellation; then holding that the principal 
role of (CDA practitioners is to act as Gramscian transformative intellectuals in the 
task of unveiling, countering, and consciousness-raising around dominant 
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ideologies, with the aim of mobilizing opinion ard action against them and their 
classes of producers. 


The tension in CDA therefore is not solely between the -nicro/text analytic 
and macro/social analysis. I have here argued that the prevailing project of CDA 
is that of ideology critique, which shares with most forms of textual analysis the 
presupposition of order, systematicity, and logic CDA has the productive 
potential to capture, describe, and critique a brozder range of normative orders of 
discourse, including those that construct and trarsform knowledge ard power 
relations in productive, equitable, and enfranchisng ways. It would appear that, 
regardless of which initial pFilosophic turn in linguistic and political analysis we 
make— by starting from Hegel or Nietzche—we emm to issues of power. 


CDA, Applied Linguistics, and New Times 


Many current accounts treat CDA as a radical, ‘alternat:ve’ field in 
formation, on the fringes of applied linguistics aad s>ciolinguistics more generally. 
CDA is bound to be troubling to those who view linguistics as aa archetypal 
disinterested science. Yet given the degree to waich applied linguistics is indeed 
applied (with direct engagement with normative. politically charged fields for the 
commodification of knowledge and language; proscription of face-to-face 
educational intervention; the shaping of second binguage policy and pedagogy; and 
governmental language policy), the notion of a reutral, ‘uncritical’ applied 
linguistics itself is problematic. This is precisely the point of Pennycook’s (2000) 
proposal for a “critical applizd linguistics," an extension of his previous work on 
the implication of language education, planning, and policy in the practices of 
colonialism, neocolonialism, and, indeed, econcmic and cultura: globalization. 


I have argued that to move beyond a strong focus on ideology critique, 
CDA would need to begin to develop a strong positive thesis about Ciscourse and 
the productive uses of power. To paraphrase Marcrse (1971), we would need to 
begin to capture an affirmative character of culture where discourse is used 
aesthetically, productively, and for emancipator7 purposes. Yet it would appear 
that applied linguistics has progressed little in te-ms of the building of an analytic 
stance on the normative goals of discourse beyoid Hymes’ (1996) prototypical 
statements on “linguistic inequality.” 


Particularly in the case of education, the affirmative character of discourse 
can take many forms (Luke, 1995). The purview of CDA could include the 
documentation of: 


1. minority discourses, diasporic -oices, texts, and statements that 
are ‘written out’ and over by deminant institutions; 
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2. emergent discourses of hybrid identity generated by learners 
counter to dominant pedagogic discourses; 


3. idiosyncratic local uptakes—Fairclough’s conditions of 
interpretation—where human subjects take centrally broadcast or 
dominant texts and discourses and reinterpret, recycle, and 
revoice them in particular ways that serve their local political 
interests; and 


4. those micropolitical strategies of interruption, resistance, and 
counter-discourse undertaken by speakers in face-to-face 
institutional and interpersonal settings. 


What forms does productive, liberatory political speech take? What are 
the textual shapes and practices of "open" and locally enabling social policies? 
What would a critical or normatively preferable representation of history in a 
textbook look like? If CDA is avowedly normative and explicitly political, than it 
must have the courage to say what is to be done with texts and discourse. 


ct 


Much of this work is underway, but it is scattered across fields, 
disciplines, and journals. This renewed agenda would have the potential of 
pushing CDA through some of the epistemological impasses that I have described 
above, It might move CDA through generative and necessary, but ultimately self- 
limiting thresholds: a preoccupation with centrally broadcast texts as modes of 
ideology, balanced by politically undertheorized analyses of face-to-face 
exchanges. Perhaps rather than seek a theoretical consensus on what might count 
as CDA, we should seek out and engage with new objects of study and new 
theories of the social. I conclude with some comments on possible directions. 


Theories of discourse momentarily aside, the empirical, phenomenal 
reality facing applied linguists and critical discourse analysts is that, for better and 
worse; semiotic systems have become the engines of globalization and of the new 
economies. In a now classical description of the new ‘scapes’ of cultural, 
economic and political globalization, Appadurai (1996) introduces the multilayered 
descriptive metaphor of “flows.” We can describe the impacts of globalization in 
terms of the variably regulated and unregulated, systematic and chaotic, organized 
and disorganized, intentional and accidental flows of bodies, capital, and discourse 
across) what historically were constrained and regulated geographic, geopolitical, 
and cultural borders and boundaries. The result is that many of the constants of 
postwar social formation—systems of government and regulation, economic 
exchange, and even place and displacement—have been disrupted, or, in instances, 


are morphing into different formations. 
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I have here described the strong reliance both by CDA, and by its more 
conventional predecessors and kin in linguistics aad applied linguistics, on theories 
and models of the social that were devised to exp ain both traditional monopoly 
“print capitalism," and inter- and postwar nation-state governmentality. The result 
is that both CDA and current approaches to арріі 1 linguistics remain caught up 
very much in the dialectical analysis of economic-and cultural disparity, political 
oppression, and repression. То date, this has led CDA. to a successful focus on 
tracking changes in state, media, and corporate systems of representation, and on 
the public representation and repression of diversty zrd difference. Yet new times 
may require an expanded research agenda, one (at focuses not just on the 
suppression of diasporic identities by dominant cBsses. Needed is one that 
engages with new textual conzigurations, one that de-reifies concepts of culture, 
and explores new definitions 3ot only of discoursz, bz: as well of language as 
necessarily blended, multiglossic, and transcultural. This will require that linguists 
and sociologists alike question the essentialist syrume-ries between language, 
culture, and nation that we ccntinue to take for granted. It also indicates that a 
nonessentialist focus on blended forms of local *socizl cognition” (van Dijk, 
1993), “cultural models” (Сез, 1999), and “mercbers’ resources” (Fairclough, 
1992) may offer key insights into the “glocalized’ (Robertson, 1992) uptake and 
use of transnational flows of discourses, images, and texts. 


Our very approaches as ‘liberal’ and ‘racical’ applied linguists to 
addressing issues of state policies toward multilingualism and multiculturalism, 
issues of educational access aad opportunity, and. indeed, to redressing matters of 
historical marginalization remain captured by the dialectics and Manichean 
allegories of oppressor/oppressed, mainstream/m-nority, privileged/deficit, 
center/margin, indeed, and North/South and EastWest. These include debates 
over whether the purposes of a redressive languaze апі literacy education are, 
indeed, to ensure more equal access, to recognize and (repressively) tolerate 
linguistic diversity and new forms cf identity, to :nable direct access to mainstream 
“cultural capital", or to teach various versions of the “critical,” including CDA to 
students as a means of “empcwerment” (Миѕргає, Luke, & Freebodv, 1997). 


The challenges of economic and cultural globalization have already 
generated quite productive explorations of new sccial theory, including new 
materialist analyses (Comaroff & Comaroff, 2008) of ransnational capital, theories 
of new geographical and social spaces (Soja, 1999), discussions of new forms of 
blended cosmopolitan identity (Cheah & Robbins. 1998), and, in educational 
studies, analyses of transnaticnal youth and corpcrate culture. Taken together, 
these suggest that CDA and a project of “critical applied linguistics” forwarded by 
Pennycook (2000) may need лем tools to descrit= new textual fermations, new 
configurations of discourse, end, indeed, blendec forms of governmentality and 
identity. Whether disinterested linguistic science and -deology critique in and of 
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themselves are up to these complex methodological and theoretical challenges is 
moot. 


Notes | 


1. Thé author wishes to thank Mary McGroarty for editorial assistance and 
advice; Carmen Luke and Alaister Pennycook for resources and ideas; Salla 
Lahdesmaki of the University of Helsinki, Yonjg Bing Liu, Katie Weir, and 
Margaret Kettle for rich discussion in the ongoing doctoral seminar on CDA at the 
University of Queensland. 


2. Thanks to Katie Weir for drawing this work to my attention as part of ber CDA 
research on curriculum and educational policy. 
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6. GENRE: LANGUAGE, CONTEXT, AND LITERACY? 


Ken Hyland 


In the last decade genre approaches have had a considerable impact on the 
ways we understand discourse and in transforming literacy education in 
different contexts around the world. This chapter reviews the main 
directions of recent literature in both these areas, showing how the 
concept of genre is beginning to offer applied linguists a socially informed 
| theory of language and an authoritative pedagogy grounded in research on 
texts and contexts. In terms of language description, I describe recent 
studies which seek to elaborate our understanding of generic integrity and 
variation, the ways that genres are seen as similar and different in terms 
of their internal structures and as systems of social processes. This 
research focuses on the contexts, lexico-grammatical features, and 
rhetorical patterns of genres. In terms of pedagogy, the chapter considers 
how genre approaches address central issues of language education and 
critical literacy and the ways that genre is applied in classrooms. 


[The last decade has seen increasing attention given to the notion of genre 
and its application in language teaching and learning. This interest has been driven 
by a dual purpose. The first is a desire to understand the relationship between 
language and its contexts of use. That is, how individuals use language to orient to 
and interpret particular communicative situations and the ways these uses change 
over time. The second is to employ this knowledge in the service of language and 
literacy education. This second purpose both complements research in New 
Literacy Studies, which regards literacy as social practice (Barton & Hamilton, 
1998; Gee, 1996), and encourages us to explore language and pedagogies in ways 
that move beyond narrowly conceived formal and cognitivist paradigms. 


Genre approaches have therefore had a considerable impact on the ways 
we see language use and on literacy education around the world by developing a 
socially informed theory of language and an authoritative pedagogy grounded in 
research of texts and contexts. The purpose of this article is to review some of the 
recent genre literature in both these areas, although the breadth of this work means 
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І сап make no claims to completeness. This review therefore covers those areas 
that seem most interesting and which offer the mst sor both research and teaching. 


Some Background: The Situatedness of Genre Theories 


Genres are abstract, socially recognized ways of using language. Genre 
analysis is based on two central assumptions: tha: the. features of a similar group of 
texts depend on the social context of their creaticn amd use, and that those features 
can be described in a way that relates a text to ovhers like it and to the choices and 
constraints acting on text producers. Language 3 seen as embedded in (and 
constitutive of) social realities, since it is through recurrent use and typification 
of conventionalized forms that individuals develwp relationships, establish 
communities, and get things done. So genre theoris's locate participant 
relationships at the heart of language use and assume that every successful text will 
display the writer's awareness of its context and-the readers which form part of that 
context. Genres аге then, “the effects of the action bf individual social agents 
acting both within the bounds of their history апі th» constraints of particular 
contexts, and with a knowledge of existing generic types" (Kress, 1989, p. 49). 


Despite this general agreement on the ratur: of genre, analysts differ in 
the emphasis they give to either context or text; whether they fccus on the roles of 
texts in social communities, or the ways that texts ace organizec to reflect and 
construct these communities. It is customary tc ideatify three broad schools of 
genre theory (Hyon, 1996; Johns, in press). Waile it is possibl2 to overemphasize 
the differences between what are essentially overlapping approaches, genre 
theories are themselves highly situated and this is a useful way of distinguishing 
different conceptions of genre in terms of the research and pedagogies they 
encourage. 


First is the New Rhetoric group, consisting mainly of North Americans 
working within a rhetorical tradition and influeacec by their work in universities 
and first language composition. This orientaticn draws on the seminal paper by 
Miller (1984) and is represented in the work of Bazerman (1988), Freedman and 
Medway (1994), and Berkenkotter and Huckin (1995). Genre is regarded as "a 
socially standard strategy, embodied in a typiczl fo-m of discourse, that has 
evolved for responding to a recurring type of raeto-ical situation" (Coe & 
Freedman, 1998, p. 137). This orientation thecefo-e principally concerns itself 
with investigating contexts, studying genre “as ће motivated, [unctional 
relationship between text type and rhetorical sizuation" (Coe, 2002, р. 195). 
Methodologies tend to be ethnographic, rather Шаг text analytic, with the aim of 
uncovering something of the attitudes, values, and beliefs of the communities of 
text users that genres imply and construct. Th» approach has not tended to address 
itself to the classroom, generally regarding it as ап inauthentic environment lacking 
the conditions for complex negotiation and mu рі audiences. Some recent 
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contributions however have suggested pedagogic applications for academic writing 
(Adam & Artemeva, 2002; Coe, 2002). 





A second orientation, based on the theoretical work of Michael Halliday's 
(1994) Systemic Functional Linguistics (SFL) and known in the United States as 
the “Sydney School,’ has stressed the importance of the social purposes of genres 
and of describing the schematic (rhetorical) structures that have evolved to serve 
these purposes. Genre is seen as a staged, goal-oriented social process (Martin, 
1992); emphasizing the purposeful, interactive, and sequential character of 
different genres and the ways that language is systematically linked to context. 
Work їп this area has sought to explicate the distinctive stages, or moves, of genres 
together with the patterns of lexical, grammatical, and cohesive choices which 
“construct the function of the stages of the genres” (Rothery, 1996, p. 93). 
Significant contributions to this approach are Cope and Kalantzis (1993), Martin 
(1992, 1997), and Christie and Martin (1997). This approach is motivated by a 
commitment to language and literacy education, particularly in the context of 
schools and adult migrant programs (see Feez, 2001). A rich and sophisticated 
pedagogy has developed to provide the historically disadvantaged with access to 
the cultural capital of socially valued genres through an explicit grammar of 
linguistic choices. 


The final perspective, generally referred to as the ESP approach, steers 
between these two views. Like the New Rhetoricians, it employs Bakhtinian 
notions of intertextuality and dialogism, but it also draws heavily on Systemic 
Functional understandings of text structure and, more sparingly, on Vygotskian 
principles of pedagogy. In fact, with its emphasis on communicative purpose and 
the formal properties of texts, the ESP approach might be seen as an application of 
SFL (Bloor, 1998), although it lacks a systematic model of language and does not 
make extensive use of a stratified, metafunctional grammar. Genre here comprises 
a class of structured communicative events employed by specific discourse 
communities whose members share broad communicative purposes (Swales, 1990). 
These purposes are the rationale of a genre and help to shape the ways it is 
structured and the choices of content and style it makes available. Those working 
in this tradition, such as Swales (1990, 1993), Bhatia (1993, 1999), and Johns 
(1997), like the Australians, are motivated by pedagogical applications. Much of 
their activity has thus focused on translating research findings into materials for 
both L1 and L2 tertiary students and professionals (Master, 2000; Swales & Feak, 
1994, 2000). 





Uniting these approaches is a common attempt to describe and explain 
regularities of purpose, form, and situated social action. For the Australian and 
ESP schools, there is an additional determination to render these understandings 
usable for teachers. In the following sections I will briefly review some of the 
directions that this work has taken in the last five years. 
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Generic Integrity: Moves and Beyond 


Genres are rhetorical actions that we drav on to respond to perceived 
repeated situations; we recognize certain patterns of language/meaning choices as 
representing effective ways от getting things done in familiar contexts. As a result, 
one fruitful line of research has been to explore tae lexico-grammatical and 
discursive patterns of particular genres to identift (het: recognizable structural 
identity, or what Bhatia (1999, p. 22) calls “generic -rtegrity.” Analyzing this 
kind of patterning is the staple of much ESP and 5FL research, and has yielded 
useful information about the ways texts are constructed and the rhetorical contexts 
in which they are used, as well as providing valuabie -nput for genre-based 
teaching. 


Some of this researc has followed the move analysis work pioneered by 
Bhatia (1993), Hopkins and Dudley-Evans (198€) and, most famously, Swales's 
(1990) description of the research article introduction. Recent work has focused 
on academic genres such as grant proposals (Cornor, 2000; Comnor & Mauranen, 
1999), sections of the research article (Dubois, 1997; Holmes, 1997), and abstracts 
(Hyland, 2000). Studies have also explored business genres suck as direct mail 
letters (Upton, 2001), application letters (Henry & Roseberry, 2201), and business 
faxes (Akar & Louhiala-Salminen, 1999). Movc. analyses have also interested 
those working within an SFL framework, and reent work here has described 
various macro-genres such as narrative, recount атзатепі, and report, both in 
school and university contexts, in terms of their stages (or rhetorical structures) 
and the constraints on typical move sequences (Butt, Fahey, Feez, Spinks, & 
Yallop, 2000; Lock & Locka3art, 1999). 


While analyzing sckematic structures hes prcved an invaluable way of 
looking at texts, analysts are increasingly aware of Ше dangers of oversimplifying 
by assuming blocks of texts to be mono-functioral and ignoring writers’ complex 
purposes and “private intentions" (Bhatia, 1999. There is also the problem raised 
by Crookes (1986) many years ago, of validatir anzlyses to ensure they are not 
simply products of the analyst’s intuitions. Move shifts are, of course, always 
motivated outside the text as writers respond to their social context, but analysts 
have not always been convincingly able to idenafy tke ways these shifts are 
explicitly signalled by lexico-grammatical patte-ning 


Increasingly, then, mainstream геѕеагсл has moved away from simple 
constituency representations. of genre staging tc examine clusters of register, style, 
lexis, and other rhetorical features which might distinguish particular genres. An 
important feature of much recent work has been a growing interest in the 
interpersonal dimensions of academic and techrical writing. Tais research has 
sought to reveal how persuasion in various gen-es is not only accomplished 
through the representation of ideas, but also by the construction of an appropriate 
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authorial self and the negotiation of accepted participant relationships. Once again, 
academic articles have attracted considerable attention in this regard, with recent 
work looking at, for example, imperatives (Swales, Ahmad, Chang, Chavez, 
Dressen, & Seymour, 1998), personal pronouns (Kuo, 1999), and hedges (Hyland, 
1998). This work has also addressed theme choices in engineering reports 
(McKenna, 1997), grammatical sentence types in e-mail memos (Price, 1997), 
mitigation in teacher written feedback (Hyland & Hyland, 2001), and reader- 
oriented features of functional healthcare texts such as medicine-bottle labels 
(Wright, 1999). 


One important feature of this research has been the adoption of more 
varied and triangulated methodologies. Recent work has increasingly extended 
analyses beyond the page to the sites where relationships, and the rules which 
order them, can facilitate and constrain composing (Gollin, 1999), and to the 
communities in which texts will be used and judged (Hyland, 2000). Thus 
research bas explored ethnographic case studies (Prior, 1995), reader responses 
(Locker, 1999), group composition and revising (Pogner, 1999), and interviews 
with insider informants (Hyland, 2000). Such approaches promise to infuse text 
analyses with greater validity and to offer richer understandings about the 
production and use of genres in different contexts. 


Genre theorists have also recently begun to turn their attention to longer 
and more complexly structured genres. Addressing Stubbs's (1996) criticism that 
analysts have largely concentrated on conveniently short texts, writers have 
explored texts such as Stephen Jay Gould's popular science books (Fuller, 1998), 
school textbooks (Coffin, 1997; Veel, 1998), and Ph.D. dissertations (Bunton, 
1999). | Bunton, for instance, shows how writers use metatextual signals to orient 
and guide their readers through Ph.D. theses, employing devices which vary in 
terms of their scope and distance to structure texts which may be as long as 500 


pages. | 


| Eggins and Slade's (1997) Analysing casual conversation is also interesting 
in this regard, not only because of the relative paucity of work on spoken genres, 
but because of the uncertain status of conversation as a genre (e.g., Swales, 1990). 
Drawing on the analytical tools of both SFL and Conversation Analysis, Eggins 
and Slade argue that casual conversations are used to negotiate social identity and 
interpersonal relationships, and that they have clear structures beyond simple 
openings, closings, and adjacency, giving examples of narrative, anecdote, 
recount) and opinion as text types within conversational interactions. Further 
insights into spoken genres are likely to emerge when analyses of data such as that 
held in the British Academic Spoken English (BASE) corpus, at the Universities of 
Warwick and Reading, and the Michigan Corpus of Academic Spoken English 
(http://www.hti.umich.edu/micase/) become available. 
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Finally in this section, research has also tegun to explore the complex 
interactions between verbal and nonverbal features of texts, building cn the seminal 
work of Kress and van Leeuwen (1996). Much o= this work has explored text- 
visual interrelations in academic genres, particula-ly as visual elements in science 
textbooks and papers have increased in both size ind importance over the years 
(e.g., Bazerman, 1988; Berkenkotter & Huckin, 995). Myers (1997), for 
example, looks at the ways textbook diagrams refer and express certainty while 
Miller (1998) uses an SFL analysis to show the gzare variation of visual elements 
in Science and Newsweek; noting how in one they function as argument and in the 
other as explanation. Lemke (1998) examines a number of science genres to show 
how scientific communication works by the “join co-deployment" of two or more 
semiotic modalities. Characterizing science writing zs primitive forms of 
hypertext, where readers typically jump between text, diagrams, and tables, he 
argues that “joint visual-verbal thematic formaticn" provides the basis for 
contextualizing and understanding multimedia terts. 


Generic Resources and Functional Variation 


All theories of genre rest on notions that groups of texts are similar or 
different, that texts can be classified as one genre or another. In addition to the 
research on specific genres, there is a growing body cf work which examines 
language variation across genres and the resources available for creating meanings 
ina culture. This research is valuable in that it -s beginning to reveal how the 
patterns of rhetorical features of specific genres >onstrue different ccntexts. That 
is, how genres reflect the different personal and inst-tational purposes of writers, 
the different assumptions they make about their 1udiences, and the different kinds 
of interactions they create with their readers. 


Examples of this research include Burge ss's 2000) comparison of the 
rhetorical move structures of online and print acadentic book reviews in linguistics, 
Ferguson’s (2001) examination of the ways consitionals are used across different 
genres of medical discourse, and Hyland's studés of the different frequency and 
purposes of metadiscourse in different sections өт company annual reports (1998) 
and between textbooks and research papers (Hy and, 1999b). These last two 
analyses illustrate how metadiscourse comprises a range of linguistic resources for 
constructing an appropriately authoritative and wers1asive rhetorical persona, 
allowing writers in different genres to convey tL eir personality, credibility, reader 
sensitivity, and evaluation of propositional matter. 


Bondi’s (1999) monograph length studz of a variety of key genres from 
economics is a good example of what detailed znalvses of genre variation can teli 
us about similarities and differences in the contexts created by discourse. Using 
functional and rhetorical analyses, Bondi explo es the dialogic features of academic 
argument in both the expert-expert discourses cf research papers and abstracting 
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journals and the ‘dissemination’ genres of textbooks and newspaper articles. Her 
analyses show how argument is always dialogic, “not only because it presupposes 
the active role of an addressee, but because it involves a plurality of voices" (p. 5). 
Focusing on a range of features such as argument forms, voice, patterns of 
quantifiers, the use of hypotheticality and analogy, theme choices, and speech act 
verbs, the author suggests some of the ways that writers construct both expert and 
novice audiences and shows how this construction offers a representation of the 
discipline of economics. 





The social dependency of genre practices can also be clearly seen in their 
variability across time. Historically, research papers looked much like the 
argument forms of theology and philosophy until the mid-17th century when Boyle 
and his colleagues laid down verification procedures which encouraged a rhetoric 
which gave primacy to the constructive role of the observer. In their notable 
studies of the evolution of scientific discourse, both Valle (1999) and Atkinson 
(1999) employ detailed textual analyses to show how changing social conditions, 
particularly the growing professionalism and specialization of academic disciplines, 
have gradually transformed textual practices. Research genres have become less 
affectively and ‘narratively’ focused and more ‘informational’ and abstract. They 
have increasingly displayed an emphasis on discussion and the embedding of texts 
in codified frames of knowledge at the expense of descriptions of experiments and 
results. Although they focus on the progressively greater anchoring of research 
papers in discourse communities, these studies also clearly demonstrate the wider 
importance of understanding genres as dynamic and socially situated. 


From the SFL perspective, the relationship between language and context 
is also seen in the varied uses to which language is put, with genres being 
particular configurations of field (what is going on), tenor (who is involved), and 
mode (what the role of language is). Genres are patterns of discourse for 
expressing meanings in context, and the basic components of meaning, or macro- 
functions, are called ideational, interpersonal, and textual (see Martin, this 
volume). Researchers have therefore explored the linguistic resources for 
expressing these macrofunctions, modeling the ways that writers and speakers 
represent the world, interact with each other, and control textual flow, that can be 
used in different genres. 


One example of this work is Halliday’s (1998) continuing interest in 
grammatical metaphor in physics writing. This explores how scientists reconstrue 
human experience by presenting processes as things, packaging complex 
phenomena as a single element of clause structure. Grammatical metaphor freezes 
an event, such as atoms bond rapidly, and repackages it as an object, Rapid atom 
bonding. Adverbs become adjectives, processes become nouns, and nouns become 
adjectival, creating a noun phrase. Turning processes into objects in this way 
embodies scientific epistemologies that seek to show relationships between entities. 
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Grammatical metaphor is also central to physics because it allows writers to 
thematize processes in order to say something абси them and to manzge the 
information flow of a text more effectively. But while grammatical metaphor has 
developed with modern science, the pressure to o-ganize ever more, and more 
technical, information into written texts has also sen its emergence in many 
contemporary bureaucratic and institutional genres (edema, 1997; Rose, 1998). 


In addition to this focus on ideational reseurc23, writers have also recently 
started to explore interpersonal uses of language, particularly evaluative language 
(Coffin, 1997; Hunston & Thompson, 2001). Evaluation refers tc a 
speaker/writer's attitudes and values, often termed ‘stance,’ ‘affect,’ or ‘appraisal,’ 
and it is important both as a system of organizing discourse and a means by which 
individuals express their value systems and those of their communities. Building 
on his earlier work, Martin (2001) characterises CDe resources of appraisal as affect 
(for expressing emotion), judgment (evaluating bchavior in ethical terms), and 
appreciation (for valuing objects aesthetically), wth additional resources for 
amplification and engagement. The appraisal sysem is often used in tandem with 
the separate system of involvement, including naning, slang, technical, or taboo 
terms, etc., which is designed to negotiate solidamiy. Clearly these kinds of 
typologies can reveal patterni1gs of interpersonal-meanings across genres, and 
work has already begun to show how these resou-ces work in fictional narrative 
(Martin, 1997), biography (Martin, 2000), and school history textbooks (Coffin, 
1997). 


Generic Variation and Cultural Contexts 


While analysts regard genre as ensuring 1 dezree of inherent rhetorical 
stability, they also recognize tbat it implies varialility. A single genre can differ in 
relation to culture, historical period, social community, and communicative setting 
because users are always aware of their contexts and draw on otter texts they are 
familiar with. The notion of generic integrity is -herefore seen in terms of 
constraints on allowable configurations rather then the identical reproduction of 
features. Swales's (1990) notion of prototypes amd Ezsan’s (1989) concept of 
generic structure potential are useful here, suggesting that texts spread along a 
continuum of approximation <o core genre examples with varying options and 
restrictions operating in particular cases. Our ab lity to recognizz the resemblance 
of any text to a genre prototype is thus a consequenc= of exposure to these genres 
and our experience of using them in specific comexts. In this section I will look at 
some of the work which reveals this variation. 


Although analyses of English language texts cominate the literature, a 
flourishing field of research has begun to addres: the ways that preferred patterns 
of exposition, argument, and interaction differ across cultures and languages (see 
Connor, 1996, in press). Recent research incluces comparisons of move structures 
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of sales letters in English and Chinese (Zhu, 2000), letters of recommendation by 
writers in Germany, Eastern Europe, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
(Precht, 1998), and the rhetorical choices of the same news stories in the Chinese 
and English language press in Hong Kong (Scollon, 2000). Contrastive rhetoric 
has lately been criticized for often characterizing groups as static and homogenous 
(Spack, 1997), for dichotomizing the rhetorical practices of East and West 
(Kubota, 1999), and for the ideological implication that all English users should 
conform to Anglo-American genre patterns (Kachru, 1999). However, there is 
little doubt that cultural contexts influence writing in important ways, and to ignore 
these differences is to ignore the pluricentricity of genre construction and perhaps 
the chance to use such knowledge to develop cross-cultural understandings and 
teaching materials. 





In addition to tbe ways that national or linguistic cultures influence 
writing, research in ESP has increasingly begun to explore the impact of corporate, 
institutional, and disciplinary cultures on genres. Berkenkotter and Huckin once 
famously observed that “genre conventions signal a discourse community's norms, 
epistemology, ideology, and social ontology" (1995, p. 21), and research into the 
relationships among textual form, social action, and cultural expectations has 
revealed the inherently social nature of genres and their power to shape both our 
individual perceptions and social institutions. Recent work here includes the edited 
collections by Bargiela-Chiappini and Nickerson (19992) and Gunnarson, Linell, 
and Nordberg (1997) on professional genres, and by Samraj (2000) and Hyland 
(1998, 1999b, 2000, 2001) on academic disciplines. This research suggests that 
argument, content, structure, and interactions are community defined and that 
genres are often the means by which institutions are constructed and maintained. It 
shows that by focusing on the distinctive rhetorical practices of different 
communities, we can more clearly see how language is used and how the social, 
cultural, and epistemological characteristics of different disciplines and professions 
are made real. 


Clearly this work draws on the rather contested, yet powerful, metaphor of 
discourse community to join writers, texts, and readers in a particular discursive 
space. Often criticized as altogether too structuralist, static, abstract, and 
deterministic, the notion of discourse community nevertheless foregrounds the 
socially situated nature of genre and helps illuminate something of what writers and 
readers bring to a text, implying a certain degree of intercommunity diversity and a 
degree of intra-community homogeneity in generic forms. For the most part, 
recent research has sought to capture the explanatory and predictive authority of 
the concept without framing communities as sociological utopias of shared and 
agreed upon values and conventions. Instead we find attempts to re-evaluate, and 
rehabilitate, the idea of discourse community, replacing the idea of an overarching 


force that determines behavior, with that of systems in which multiple beliefs and 
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practices overlap and intersect (Bargiela-Chiappiai & Nickerson, 1999b; Hyland, 
2000; Swales, 1998). 


Interdiscursivity, Genre Mixing, and Genre Sets 


While early genre studies may have set «ut to identify genre-specific 
language, the use of corpora has shown this to b2 a more complex task than first 
realized (e.g. Biber, Johansson, Leech, Conrad, & Finegan, 1969). The research 
sketched above therefore seeks to characterize and show relationships among 
particular genres rather than define their immanent properties. In this regard genre 
analysis has been considerably influenced by the corcepts of intertextuality and 
interdiscursivity (Bakhtin, 1986) and the processes by which texts and events are 
mediated through relationships with other texts. Sometimes these relationships 
involve the mixing of genres in ways that blur саг distinctions, perhaps to the 
extent that new genres become recognized in a Community’s nomenclature (e.g., 
infotainment, advertorial, ard docudrama). 


The notion of genre mixing has been wich discussed by Bhatia (1997). 
He notes that while a genre is identified by reference to the typical communicative 
purpose that it tends to enact, many ргоѓеѕѕіопа. genres serve a variety of purposes 
associated with novel and ckanging contexts. Lke Fairclough (1995), Bhatia sees 
the increasing intrusion of promotional elements into information-giving genres as 
diverse as news editorials, academic book introcuctions, legal documents, and 
bureaucratic reports. In addition, however, he a.so identifies a tendency of 
professional genres to mix not only a variety of communicative purposes, but also 
private intentions within the context of socially ~ecognized communicative contexts 
(Bhatia, 1997). 


However, while genres are dynamic ani subject to maripulation 
(Berkenkotter & Huckin, 1995), genres typically respond significantly to 
contextual changes only over relatively long periods. How then can we determine 
the degree of flexibility that is possible within generic constraints? The extent to 
which we can identify particular features as ‘bo-rowing’ from cther genres is 
uncertain because the notion of ‘mixing’ presupposes the possitility of ‘pure’ and 
independent generic forms. It assumes that acacemic introductions, for instance, 
were once neutral informational texts that became infected with persuasive or 
promotional features. To describe certain genres as hybrid, then, we need to 
establish what an actual ‘homogenous’ text looLs like and come up with a model of 
how mixing is accomplished (Hyland, 2000). This is an impor-ant area that is only 
likely to be clarified when we have more reseasch evidence to sharpen our theories 
about genre variation and caange. 


The Systemic writers view this issue rether differently, preferring to look 
at genre features in terms of the co-occurrence of linguistic paterns which relate 
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them to their contexts, rather than to vague notions of ‘promotional’ or 
‘informational’ elements. One approach to genre blends is to distinguish the 
categories of genre and text-type (Paltridge, 2002), enabling a genre to include 
more than one *text type.' Thus rhetorical components can combine serially rather 
than mix together so that an editorial might be composed of an exposition, a 
discussion, and a rebuttal. Equally, more than one genre may share the same text 
type, allowing us to see how scientific lab reports, instruction manuals, recipes, 
and directions for self-assembly furniture all consist of a sequence of commands 
optionally prefaced by a list of ingredients or apparatus (Rose, 1998). 


Mainstream SFL does not make a theoretical distinction between genre and 
text type, although political debates in Australia have led to the latter term being 
used in teacher education, instructional materials, syllabus documents, and so 
forth. Instead, Martin (1995) has proposed the term macro genre for texts which 
combine more fundamental elemental genres such as recounts, narratives, 
explanations, and so on. He further suggests (Martin, 1997) a number of complex 
structuring principles to describe how interpersonal, ideational, and textual features 
can range over an entire text. These he calls partitioning, where the text unfolds 
segmentally in various ways, typically through layout, headings, etc.; staging, 
where layers of theme and new elements help scaffold a text; and phasing, 
whereby a text is organized with more or less abrupt transitions (Martin & Rose, in 
press). 


There is, then, clearly enormous potential for internal heterogeneity and 
feature;blending of genres which raises important issues of unity and identity. This 
obviously forces us to examine how we see and use genres and suggests that our 
understanding of discourse is itself socially constructed by the ways we see and act 
in the world. Genres help unite the social and the cognitive because they are 
central to how we understand, construct, and reproduce our social realities. But 
while we need a shared sense of genre to accomplish understanding, genre research 
increasingly shows that we do not nced to assume that genres are fixed, 

monolithic, discrete, and unchanging. 





Related to this growing interest in the ways texts are produced and 
connected to other texts is the concept of “genre sets’ or ‘systems,’ originally 
discussed by Devitt (1991) and Bazerman (1994). While this concept has yet to be 
fully explored and elaborated, it is clear that genre sets may be an important way 
of conceptualizing social contexts and understanding the ways texts cluster to 
constitute particular social and cultural practices. Genres may be networked in a 
constrained linear sequence, for example, as in the case of those contributing to a 
formal job offer (Paltridge, in press), or the progress of an academic paper from 
submission to publication. Alternatively, they may more loosely cohere as a 
‘repertoire’ of options in a particular context, such as the choice of a formal letter, 
a brief e-mail, or a social chat as a means of finding some information (Swales, 
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2000), each mode selection requiring different релге ээйопѕ. Systemists talk here 
of 'genre agnation' (Martin, 1997) and seek to model systems of genres through a 
topological perspective which locates texts on a c-ine cf functional similarity and 
difference. These systems can then be used to idsntify learner pathways for 
teaching about texts and provide students with a means of making sense of non- 
prototypical cases. 


Equally, the notion of genre sets and sys-ems is likely to play an 
increasingly important role in the ways we understand and study connections 
between the structural properties of institutions aad individual communicative 
actions. Further research here will not only reveal how genres evolve, but perhaps 
reveal more about how disciplines and professiors are organized and orchestrated 
through their systems of genres. The implicatiors of this for teaching also need to 
be elaborated, but there would seem to be obvious advantages in describing the 
systems of genres relevant to our students (Chrisie & Martin, 1997, Paltridge, 
1995). 


Genre, Literacies, and Ideology 


A central principle of genre theory is thet gerres are ideological. This is 
true in both the sense that no texts are free of the values and beliefs of their users 
and the sense that some genres are more dominaat and hegemonic within a 
community. Genres are systems of meaning wh ch help construct the social 
realities within which we live, and so this advanzages those who have access and 
control of valued genres and disadvantages others w3o do not. ‘Conceptions of 
genre thus have a close affinity with current мож in literacy studies. They 
reinforce the view that all uses of written languaze are socially situated and 
indicative of broader social practices (Barton & Hamilton, 1998; Barton, Hamilton 
& Ivanic, 2000), and bring an important text-an: lytiz dimension to literacy studies. 


The New Rhetoric perspective, with its =mphasis on the socially 
constructed nature of genre and on unpacking = ccmplex relations between texts 
and contexts, provides important insights and support for ideological views of 
genre. Research here has helped to reveal the social, cultural, ideological, and 
political foundations of texts; the ways they evo-ve and change in response to their 
contexts; and how this also works to reshape these contexts (Berkenkotter & 
Huckin, 1995; Coe, 2002). It thus opens up the possibility of challenge and 
resistance. But while this perspective underlines the position that literacy is not the 
single set of technical skills or a monolithic competence it is often perceived to be, 
this orientation has not directly engaged with th» central issues of ideology and 
literacy education. These issues include the mcst efective ways of providing 
students with both access to the powerful discotrses and genres of particular 
communities and the means to critique these textual and cultural practices. 
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The goals of Australian and ESP genre pedagogies, however, have been to 
intervene in the process of literacy development, providing students with an 
explicit knowledge of relevant genres so they can act effectively in their target 
contexts. The teaching of key genres is seen as a means of helping learners gain 
access to ways of communicating that have accrued cultural capital in particular 
communities. In ESP this represents demystification and control of the academic 
and professional genres that will enhance or determine learners’ career 
opportunities; in Australia it constitutes access to the complete range of life choices 
for marginalized social groups (Feez, 2001; Macken-Horarik, 2002; Martin, 
2000).| The central notion here is that students stand more chance of success in a 
transparent curriculum which makes the genres of power visible and attainable 
through explicit induction. 


For critical literacy theorists, however, this commitment to a redistribution 
of literacy resources is not enough (e.g., Benesch, 2001). Providing access to the 
dominant genres of our culture does nothing to change the power structures that 
erect and support these prestigious practices, nor to challenge the social inequalities 
which are maintained through exclusion from them. This, of course, is a charge 
that could be leveled at most other approaches to literacy—but surprisingly rarely 
is. U.S. process pedagogies, for instance, have not been noted for their impact on 
sociopolitical consciousness-raising. Indeed, by failing to provide students with 
better access to powerful genres, such pedagogies simply perpetuate inequalities. 
Typically, valued genres are abstract, technical, and metaphorical, increasingly 
infiltrated by valorized scientific and bureaucratic discourses (Rose, 1998), and 
sharply differentiated from vernacular genres of the home and neighborhood 
(Barton|& Hamilton, 1998). Without the resources to understand these genres, 
students will continue to find their own writing practices regarded as failed 
attempts to approximate prestigious forms (Christie, 1996; Johns, 1997; Lea & 
Street, 1999). 





Genre approaches, in fact, seem to offer the most effective means for 
learners|to both access and critique cultural and linguistic resources (Hammond & 
Macken+Horarik, 1999). The provision of a rhetorical understanding of texts and a 
metalanguage to analyze them allows students to see texts as artifacts that can be 
explicitly questioned, compared, and deconstructed, so revealing the assumptions 
and ideologies that underlie them (Fairclough, 1995). Moreover, because genre 
theories take a social view of language use, they show that literacy varies with 
context and cannot be distilled down to a set of cognitive or technical abilities. 
Literacy iis revealed as a relative term, representing a wide variety of practices 
appropriate for particular times, places, participants, and purposes. By focusing 
on the literacy practices they encounter at school, at work, and at university, genre 
pedagogies help learners to distinguish these differences and provide them with a 
means ofi conceptualizing their varied experiential frameworks. Highlighting 
variability thus helps undermine a deficit view which sees writing difficulties as 
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| learner weaknesses and which misrepresents writng as a universal, naturalized, 

' self-evident, and noncontestable way of participating in communities ‘Barton et al., 
2000; Candlin & Plum, 1999). 


Genre-based Pedagogies 


Genre-based pedagogies rest on the idea that literacies are community 
resources which are realized in social relationships, rather than the property of 
individual writers struggling with personal expression. This recognition, however, 
has been applied in a variety of different ways ard educational contexts. 


The New Rhetoriciaas' emphasis on situated learning theories (Chaiklin & 
Lave, 1996) and their reservations about the valte o explicit genre teaching have 
largely restricted their pedagogic contribution to providing a ‘facilitative 
environment’ for engaging with academic or wo-kplace writing. In ESP and SFL 
pedagogic contexts, however, teachers cannot taxe learners’ motivation for 
granted, nor rely on them having the appropriate cultural, social, and linguistic 
background to effectively ‘engage’ with genres. Instzad, pedagogies begin with the 
assumption that students’ cu-rent norms and lite-acy abilities are widely different 
from those that they need, aad that clear, researzh-grounded, genre descriptions 
are required to bridge this gap. Learning to wrie thus involves acquiring an 
ability to exercise appropria:e linguistic choices. both within and bevond the 
sentence, and teachers can assist this by providing students with an explicit 
functionally-oriented grammar and models of efect-ve texts. 


The SFL pedagogic model typically conceives of the teaching and learning 
process as a cycle, allowing students different points of entry and enabling teachers 
to gradually and systematically expand the meaaings students can create through 
increasingly sophisticated understanding of how texts work (e.g., Rothery, 1996). 
This methodology draws or. Vygctsky's notion 2f a scaffolding to support the 
learner through an interactive process of contextualization, analysis, discussion, 
and joint negotiation of texts. An excellent example of this approach can be 
explored online in the New South Wales, Australia. K-6 English syllabus (http:// 
www.boardofstudies.nsw.edu.au/k6/k6english.atml), and recent elaborations can 
be found in Feez (2001), Hammond and Macke-n-Eorarik (1992), and Macken- 
Horarik (2002). In addition, classroom ideas Fave lately been proposed for 
modeling theme (Fries, 1997), focusing on gerre and text-types (Paltridge, 2002), 
exploiting genre sets (Paltridge, in press), and zsta»lishing text-bas2d syllabuses 
(Feez, 1998). 


ESP has tended to adopt a more eclectic set of pedagogies, united by a 
commitment to needs analysis, contextual analysis and genre description (see 
Johns, 1997, in press). These pedagogies, however, are becoming increasingly 
explicit and coherent as a number of recent nocable contributions have begun to 
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spell out procedures, materials, and rationales more clearly and to ground them in 
both sound theory and solid research. Johns (1997), for instance, recommends 
teaching genres using methods that require students to reflect on their genre 
practices, investigate the texts and contexts of their disciplines, and produce mixed- 
genre portfolios. Dudley-Evans and St. John (1998) emphasize the importance of 
cooperative pedagogies, Swales and Lindemann (2002) address themselves to 
teaching the literature review, and Flowerdew (2000) shows how the problem- 
solution pattern can be taught in engineering reports. A textbook by Swales and 
Feak (2000) employs a genre-based approach which has a strong focus on 
rhetorical consciousness-raising through student analyses of the practices and 
discourse in their fields. Benesch (2001) takes a critical perspective to reveal how 


the teaching of genres can be related to the ability to critique them. 





Finally, research has also recently turned to evaluating the effectiveness of 
genre teaching in ESP contexts, with positive benefits noted for both reading 
(Hyon, 2002; Sengupta, 1999) and writing (Henry & Roseberry, 1998). Some 
experienced teachers, however, remain cautious and recommend careful planning 
to avoid prescriptivism and ensure appropriate attention to context (Kay & Dudley- 
Evans, 1998). Doubtless these teachers will be reassured, encouraged, and greatly 
assisted by two new books. Johns (2002) and Paltridge (in press) offer practical, 
accessible, and theoretically grounded approaches to genre pedagogy and include 
many sensible suggestions for classroom practice. 


Conclusion 


While I have attempted to cover some core areas of current research and 
practice in genre, I am aware of huge gaps. There is, for example, little here on 
work in languages other than English, on new electronic genres, on the constraints 
of composing contexts, or on genre and reading research. These omissions are 
partly due to limits of space and awareness, but also highlight areas of relative 
neglect in genre work. Nevertheless, I hope to have shown something of the 
range, dynamism, and potential of genre theories to research and pedagogy. Genre 
approaches have their flaws and exclusions, but through their attempts to unite 
language, purpose, and context, they continue to refine our conceptions of 
discourse, literacy, and community and to extend the ways we practice applied 
linguistics. 

Notes 
1. My thanks are due to Ann Johns and Brian Paltridge for prepublication copies 
of their new books, to Fiona Hyland for comments on my draft, and to my Sydney 


Sisters, Susan Feez, Sue Hood, and Bev Derewianka, for their suggestions and 
patient efforts to initiate me into the mysteries of SFL. 
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7. DISCOURSE ANALYSIS AND STYLISTICS 


Paul Simpson and Geoff Hall 


This review focuses on contemporary workin discourse stylistics, defined 
here as that designated branch of stylistics "/hich draws specifically on the 
techniques and methcds of discourse analyss. The review acknowledges 
a key assumption in modern discourse styli tic research, namely that the 
distinction between ‘literary’ and ‘nonliteracy’ Ciscourse, if tenable at all, 
is drawn not on a purely linguistic basis bu. in terms of multiple 
intersections among texts, readers, institutions, and sociocultural contexts. 
In spanning studies of both literary and norliterary discourse, therefore, 
the coverage of the present review is intenced to reflect this axiom. It 
also attempts to foreground the diversity of method and appreach in 
contemporary discourse stylistics. Given tat the techniques of discourse 
analysis are themselves many and various, the survey seeks 10 cover 
stylistic work that offers productive applicztions of the many available 
models in pragmatics, conversation analyse, cognitive пош stics, speech 
act theory, and discourse psychology. Finally, in covering г selection of 
important monographs, articles, and book -hap:ers, the review seeks both 
to highlight some of the critical, cultural, end ideological frameworks 
currently employed by discourse stylisticiaas and to demarcate, in more 
general terms, the current state-of-play in his research tradition. 


A recurrent issue in modern discourse sty'istic research has been the 
problematic literary/nonliterary divide, with a general consensus emerging that any 
divisions made are not effected on a purely lirzuistic basis. Rather, discourse 
stylistics views literary texts as instances of naturally occurrinz language use in a 
social context, where discourse analysis shoul] reveal as much about the contexts 
as about the text, and where readers, audiences, aad institutions will form a key 
component of characterizations of these conte-ts (Compare Carter & Simpson, 
1989; Coupland, 1988). Discourse stylistics zt its best will necessarily be a 
thoroughgoing interdisciplinary, even transdisciplnary, endeavor. These are 
stringent demands, and have unsurprisingly nt always been fully achieved in 
published discourse stylistic work. The publi-ations reviewed here are 
characteristically conservative, tending to focas more on text explication and 
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interpretation than on social and institutional explanations and implications. 
Nevertheless, the issues broached, if not always explored in depth, are at the heart 
of social theory, and the validity of dynamic and grounded discourse analytic 
approaches to these large and sometimes overly abstract topics is well illustrated in 
considerations of identity and individuality, politeness and power relations, or 
storytelling and mediatized social interaction. As in so many other disciplines at 
present, Bakhtin is a salient name in much of this research, but areas such as 
conversation analysis, pragmatics, speech act theory, and discourse psychology 
have also importantly influenced researchers and research agendas. We turn first 
to significant book-length approaches to discourse and dialogue in and around 
literary, texts. 





Recent Books Drawing on Stylistics 


| Magnusson's monograph, Shakespeare and Social Dialogue (1999) offers 
a valuable rapprochement of poetics and linguistics, specifically New Historicism 
(e.g., Greenblatt, 1984, 1988) and pragmatics, especially politeness theory (Brown 
& Levinson, 1987). The study of Shakespeare's language is historicized by 
contextualizing verbal interaction in the plays through a study of Elizabethan letter 
writing and etiquette and letter-writing manuals for courtiers, merchants, and 
others. | The textuality of documents formerly treated as mere contexts for literary 
works becomes an object of attention in itself. The boundaries between the literary 
and the nonliterary are problematized. Dominant approaches to studies of 
Shakespeare's dramatic language are criticized for New Critical-inspired formalism 
(valorization of intricacies, images, ambiguities, and puns out of context) and “а 
focus on the speech rather than the exchange as the unit of dramatic discourse" 
(Magnusson, 1999, p. 4). Speech, moreover, is traditionally studied as issuing 
from anjindividual ‘character’ with an ‘essential nature,’ expressed through his or 
her words, rather than in the conversation analysis tradition proposed by 
Magnusson, where self is viewed as an online, contingent, and provisional co- 
construction requiring continual ‘repair’ and maintenance (see chap. 6 especially). 
This perception of conversation as self maintenance in everyday interaction views 
identity as a leakier vessel than, for example, that posited by Greenblatt in 
Renaissance Self-Fashioning (1984). It is a view of identity as always undergoing 
maintenance and repair, always being patched even in the making, and a view of 
that patchwork and maintenance of selves as a cooperative or collaborative activity. 
‘Character effects’ (chap. 1) will accordingly derive from speakers’ relative social 
positions and speech patterns. Social position and ‘subjectivity’ are determinants of 
style to a greater degree than any posited individual personal identity. 





In line with both New Historicism as well as studies in discourse analysis, 
Magnusson analyzes verbal negotiations as social and political interaction through 
which power relations such as ‘service’ or ‘friendship’ are co-constructed. In a 

hierarchical society, ‘negative politeness’ (see Brown & Levinson, 1987) is traced 
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in letters and the interactions of Shakespearean caaracters, though the solidarity 
constructed through ‘positive politeness’ is much in evidence too (as, for example, 
in Iago’s apparently undue familiarity with OtheLo a3 they discuss his errant wife) 
(Ch.7). Against the old dictum ‘style is the man * Mzgnusson argues, after 
Bakhtin (1984), “style is at least two persons” (р. 24). 


The book falls into three sections: Part L The rhetoric of politeness; Part 
II, Eloquent relations in letters; and Part III, A prosaics of conversation. The 
careful work of the earlier sections most оруіоц у tears fruit in Chapter 6, The 
pragmatics of repair in King Lear and Much Adc About Nothing; anc Chapter 7, 
‘Voice potential:’ Language and symbolic capita in Othello. In Much Ado, for 
example, Magnusson usefully traces the pervasi-eness of miscommunication and 
concerns about miscommunication. But where some deconstructive readings stop 
at this point, Magnussson shows the workings о> repair mechanisms in characters’ 
dialogues, and careful anticipations of possible rxisunderstandings (compare 
Bakhtin’s anticipatory poetics), so that the play’; “concern is not on'y with how 
language fails but with how language works" (p. 158). The study of Othello in the 
following chapter explores the relevance of Bouxdieu's (1979) notion that the social 
position of a speaker affects the meaning and value of what is said more than the 
content of the utterance in itself. Desdemona is used to being listened to and 
understood. Her reception by Othello is increazing!y problematic and distressing. 
Iago's mastery of politeness is studied not as ‘polite eloquence,” since he makes а 
point of bluff speaking, but as a deep and sophsticated understanding of the ‘social 
logic’ of social interaction (p. 179), when and Low to speak. The workings of 
Bourdieu's (1979) ‘habitus’ and subjectification are shown to be relevant in 
observing Cordelia (Ch. 6) as an instance of “history turned into nature,” the 
speaker “endlessly overtaken by [his] own words” (Bourdieu, 1979, as cited in 
Magnusson, pp. 151-153). Where commentaters on King Lear have frequently 
noted and examined the ‘recognition’ scenes, Magnusson offers a new perspective 
on these instances of the importance of ‘reciprccal acknowledgment’ (or not: dying 
Lear-Kent; Kent-Oswald) as enacted in dialogue. Here again her intersubjective 
theory of identity stresses “the role of talk bott in generating social identities and 
shared realities and in negotiating social change” (p. 142). 


Magnusson could be criticized for a certain eclecticism in her borrowings 
from conversation analysis (hereafter CA) and disccurse analysis (hereafter DA), 
and even in the use of Brown and Levinson (1987). At times readers may wish to 
see more analysis of Shakespeare and less quo atian of Elizabethan letters. Some 
of her work has of course been anticipated as ber own generous notes fully 
acknowledge. Nevertheless, the bringing toge-her of a linguistics of social 
interaction with the demands of literary theory in the form of New Historicism 
makes this book one of the more important coa:ribetions to the study of dialogue 
and discourse in the field of stylistics in recen; yezrs. In his influential 1989 essay, 
Montrose proposes that the linguistic and the socizl are not opposed, and instead 
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emphasizes “their reciprocity and mutual constitution" (p. 6), but offers no further 
examples of discussion. Greenblatt (1988), on the other hand, castigates formalist 
linguistics as “textual analyses...[which] convey almost nothing of the social 
dimension of literature's power" (p. 5). Shakespeare and Social Dialogue is an 
important response to these criticisms and should be followed up by more such 
studies not restricted to the Renaissance. 


A monograph that complements Magnusson in a number of useful ways is 
Culpeper's Language and Characterisation: People in Plays and Other Texts 
(2001), The points of intersection between the two volumes are indeed multiple. 
Both are interested in how characterization is mediated through structures of 
dialogue and discourse, both draw on stylistic and pragmatic models of analysis 
(and notably on Brown and Levinson's model of politeness), and both place a 
strong emphasis on the language of Shakespearean plays. Where Culpeper's study 
differs principally from Magnusson's is in his greater reliance on the insights 
offered, to stylistics by, in particular, schema theory and theories of discourse 
processing (such as that exemplified by van Dijk and Kintsch's 1983 model of text 
comprehension). However, many other stylistic models are brought into play here, 
as well as a body of sociolinguistic research on variation and speech styles, making 
Culpeper's monograph highly eclectic. 


Implicit in much of Culpeper's central thesis is the assumption that if 
literary critics insist on talking about characterization in literature, then they should 
do so with a firm grasp of relevant aspects of social psychology or with, at least, a 
solid grounding in stylistic research on dialogue and discourse. Culpeper casts his 
position rather more diplomatically than we have done by identifying and 
critiquing, early in the book, two traditional approaches to characterization in 
literary criticism. The first is the ‘humanizing’ tradition, wherein fictional 
characters are judged as if they were real people in the real world. The second, 
the ‘dehumanizing’ tradition, is where characters are resolutely divorced from real 
life and seen purely as agents for, and reflexes of, plot development. Culpeper 
suggests that in their purer forms each tradition is manifestly flawed, and that the 
process of inferring character from text is rather more complex. His own aim is to 
show “how the cognitive structures and inferential mechanisms that readers have 
already developed for real-life people might be used in their comprehension of 
characters" (p. 10). Further, he sees his task as describing "both the textual 
factors and the cognitive factors that jointly lead a reader to have a particular 
impression of a character" (p. 11). Later in the book, Culpeper looks at 
structuralist approaches to characterization in the vein of Propp's folk-tale 
morphology, although he highlights problems in these models as well. The main 
problem is that structuralist models fail to discriminate between psychological and 
textual aspects of characterization. As Culpeper puts it, “our conception of a 
particular character arises as a result of a complex interaction between the contents 
of our heads and the incoming textual information” (2001, p. 56). 
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| In addition to the special emphasis on SEakezpeare noted earlier, which 
includes a chapter devoted exclusively to charactzrization in The Taming of the 
Shrew, there is a chapter which applies Brown ar.d Levinson's (1987) model of 
politeness specifically. In a sense, Culpeper sub-erts the Brown and Levinson 
model, preferring to recast their strategies of poLteness as strategies of 
impoliteness; in other words, he isolates a ѕресіЁс set of strategizs which speakers 
use consciously to attack the face cf the interlocttor. It is not clear to what extent 
this marks a genuine departure from the Brown znd Levinson framework (given 


that their original model offers a full account of "ace threatening acts) nor it is clear 


how much descriptive benefit can be derived from designing a set of parallel 
categories which invert the original ones, thougl this observation marks a 
theoretical debate which is perhaps best conduct=d elsewhere. What is important 
here is the way in which Culpeper, working prircipally from discourse patterns in 
John Osborne's play The Entertainer, traces the intersection between politeness 
strategies (or impoliteness as he would see it) ard the manner bv which verbal 
conflict and opposition impact the development >f both character and plot. 


Culpeper ultimately seeks to present a model that accounts for how 
categories of characterization are realized both cogritively and sociolinguistically. 
Indeed, relatively early in the book, he offers a diagrammatic representation of this 
composite, heterogeneous model which embodi-s tke theoretical eclecticism noted 
above. The extent to which this model will become part of contemporary 
stylistics’ methodological stock-in-trade is still Oo early to assess, but this is 
undoubtedly a lively and cogent book which, moreover, demonstrates considerable 
skill in its synthesis of such a diverse array of material. 


Person's short monograph Structure ard Meaning in Conversation and 
Literature (1999) examines the ways in which conversational structures are 
represented in literary discourse and the ways in wich the reading process is 
guided by these structures. Person synthesizes twc broad strands of research in 


conversation analysis (CA) and in reader response :heory, although only the first of 


these is given significant prominence in his analytic framework. While Person 
quite properly acknowledges the existing body of work in stylistics that draws on 
CA and DA frameworks fcr dialogue analysis, the principal impetus for his own 
study comes from not from the stylisticians bur from scholars working on non- 
literary discourse. Lakoff and Tannen (1984), in particular, argue that the formal 
analysis of naturalistic conversations сап be enziched by the study of dialogue in 
plays and novels and that, moreover, “artificial dialog may represent an 
internalized model or schema for the producticn о: conversation—a competence 
model that speakers have access to” (1984, p. 323). In develcoping further the 
rationale for his study, Person argues that his work differs from that of other 
stylisticians in terms of its coverage. Whereas previous stylistic work has suffered 
from an over reliance оп the mechanisms of turn taking and p-eference 
organization, Person's remit is broader, adoptng Harvey Sacks’ axiom that a 
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properly exhaustive study must examine ‘order at all points’ in conversation. To 
the author's credit, he takes his study of discourse features beyond the familiar 
territory of turn-taking and preference organization and to a level of analytic detail 
that is refreshing. That said, the first two chapters of Person's book cover familiar 
terrain, looking respectively at how conversations between fictional characters are 
presented and at how preference organization is negotiated in literary dialogue. 
The material on speech presentation includes a critique of the influential work of 
Short and his coresearchers on ‘hypothetical’ speech presentation (see, for 
example, Short, Semino, & Wynne, 1997). This phenomenon, in the context of 
natural occurring conversation, is where a speaker projects what another 
participant might have said or might typically be assumed to say. It is their 
contention that literary speech presentation assumes a nonhypothetical, verbatim 
reproduction of what another character said, because in fiction the ‘original’ piece 
of speech has no independent existence and is only accessible via the report itself 
(Short et al., 1997, p. 222). 





Person disagrees and argues that reported speech сап be hypothetical in 
literary discourse. He provides this example: in an E. Annie Proulx short story, a 
female character "reports" the written text of another character in the following 
way: "She shuffled a deck of envelopes. 'Here sheriff writes blah, blah, vandals 
broke in. Threw chairs and furniture over the ledge . . .'"(Person, 1999, p. 26). It 
is obvious that the putative antecedent discourse (the sheriff's report) does not 
literally, contain a *blah blah' sequence. Rather, the female character's rendition 
creates а discoursal space for which the reader must hypothesize about the nature 
of the anterior discourse. Person's observations on this and related issues of 
speech presentation promise a rich debate for contemporary stylistic theory, 
although his critique concludes rather abruptly at the end of the chapter which 
houses it and it is not clear how this fits into the overall direction of the book. 


| As the book develops, Person examines literary realizations of a number 
of discourse features that do not come under the traditional compass of stylistic 
work in|this area. These features include nonlexical items such as ‘mm hm,’ ‘uh 
huh,’ ‘sort of,’ and *y'know'—features referred to variously by discourse analysts 
as hedges, particles, fillers, discourse markers, pragmatic devices, and so on. He 
uncovers many instances of such items in literary dialogue, and in a variety of 
discourse functions, although something might have been made of the fact that all 
the exponents identified were in twentieth century fiction. This may suggest a 
possible, diachronic shift in writing styles towards greater sociolinguistic realism in 
the representation of speech. 


Person does indeed take the traditional remit of CA-influenced stylistic 
work on dialogue and discourse a step further, with later chapters of the book 
encompassing prosody, restarts, interruptions, body movement and gaze, mimicry 
across speaker turns, and even a survey of the interactive consequences of the 
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reporting of good and bad news. What is intriguing is just how many instances of 
these features turn up in his corpus of 77 fictiond works. However, the level of 
analytic rigor promised in the earlier chapters is 20t always sustained, with the 
discussion of prosody, in particular, becoming a little speculative and self-evident. 
For instance, on basis of the reporting verb in th» sequence “ ‘You helped Soha 
with her box. I saw you,’ Mama Bisi accused,” >erson concludes that ‘accused’ 
suggests an “accusatory tone of voice" (1999, p. 34). To be fair, certain 
paralinguistic features of discourse are hard to accommodate in the linear, 
graphological medium that constitutes literature, which is why certain of the 
interpretations on offer here tend toward the anodyne. 


The basic conclusion of Person’s study, although not articulated in quite 
these terms, is that readers’ communicative com»eteace, derivec from the 
everyday routines of naturalfy occurring social interaction, acts as a conceptual 
template for the processing cf dialogue in fictior. Cver the course of the 
development of a fictional dialogue, readers mar alizn themselves synchronously 
with different viewpoints within the literary situztior. According to Person, there 
is no aspect of naturally occurring conversation bat is not found in literary 
dialogue. This is only one cf many conclusions drawn in the bcok that would 


. sustain future investigation in contemporary styl stics. 


Narration and narrazive continue to receive much attenton at the interface 
of literary, linguistic, and cultural studies. Norrick (2000) is intended as a book- 
length contribution to conve-sation analysis as vell as to narrative studies. He is 
suspicious of large claims or characterizations concerning narrative, preferring to 
look at narratives arising in ordinary everyday conversations. (Compare, in this 
respect, Fludernik, 1996). Such narratives tend to be diffuse, multiauthored, and 
in general more ‘polyphonic’ (Norrick, followirg Bakhtin, 1984) than the 
narratives described in Labcv’s classic studies cr by Linde (1993). This, then, is a 
pragmatic study out of whica certain recurrent fatures are highlighted: repetition 
patterns; the use of dialogue, tense shifts, and f»rmulaicity to focus interlocutors’ 
attention; segmentation of stories into memorab e chunks; and evaluation 
construction. The focus is always firmly on what the narratives are doing in the 
ongoing conversational interaction. The data are interesting, the analyses 
penetrating, and there are p_entiful further references for the curious. A bonus for 
literary stylisticians is a literature chapter (Ch.7) exploring the =elevance of 
consonances and differences between Norrick’s ‘na-ural narratives’ and narrative in 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet and Beckett's Sndsame. In keeping with several 
of the other scholars whose work is reviewed ir. this section, Norrick uses stylistics 
as an illustration of “how linguistic analysis of 2veryday conversation can inform 
our study of meaning in literary texts" (2000, р. 1&9). 
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Recent Articles on Discourse Analysis and Stylistics 


Turning now to article-length treatments of the interplay between discourse 
analysis and stylistics, Piazza (1999) applies conversation analysis to literary 
dialogue, looking at examples of exchanges and speeches in modern drama from 
the point of view of repairs in particular, as self-initiated, other-initiated, self- 
performed, or other-performed. Piazza takes account of the context of repairs in 
drama Scripts and in performance so that they are recognized even when not purely 
linguistic in form. The dominance of a type of repair is taken to reveal important 
features of relations between characters in these plays as well as contributing to 
Characterization itself, if not to wider thematic meanings of the plays. Less realistic 
characters and scenes in Hayes's play, for example, are found to lack self-repair, 
the unmarked preference, CA tells us, in everyday conversation. Other characters 
are found to prefer indirection or mitigation, or more aggressive conversational 
styles, from which playgoers are likely to form impressions of personality. A 
sense of lack of meaningful interaction, a struggle to communicate in Pinter's 
plays, is related to a high proportion of self-initiated self-repairs. In some ways, 
what Piazza does is simply to recast an ordinary reader's or spectator's responses 
into the|CA jargon, thus adding little to our understanding of the play. The 
stylistic claim would have to be that seeing these exchanges within a CA 
framework adds to our understanding of how conversations work (or do not work) 
both onjand off the stage. 





In a study in narrative stylistics, Toolan (2000) argues that there has been 
a shift in recent fiction in English away from detached third-person narration in 
Standard English toward novels written in first-person vernacular English. 
Moreover, represented speech in contemporary fiction—whether it be from first- 
person ‘voiced’ narrators or even from the characters portrayed in third-person 
narratives—is marked by an increased use of the dysfluencies, hesitations, and 
repetitions that characterize everyday spoken language (cf. discussion of Person, 
1999, above). This trend suggests a ‘quasi-autobiographical turn’ in modern 
writing, which Toolan finds most in evidence in first-person narratives focalized by 
a speaker or thinker and developed in the form of extended monologue. One of 
the clearest recent exponents of this pattern, according to Toolan, is Don de Lillo’s 
novel Libra, although examples are provided of similar narrative strategies in 
works by James Kelman and Roddy Doyle who use, respectively, Glaswegian and 
Dublin vernacular speech in their novels. Toolan’s broad thesis, worth quoting 
here, is that 


as a part of a widespread contemporary understanding of “how to 
render characters" —thus as part of the contemporary aesthetics of 
narrative fiction (in English, at least)—it has become accepted that 
it may be appropriate for “direct speech” in fiction to contain 
ungrammaticality, repetition, structurally-fractured sentences and 
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so on to an unprecedented extent . . . itis possible that this is in 
part is due to a contemporary literary artipathy for anything that 
might imply omniscience or essentialist foumdations. (pp. 169— 
171) 


| 
[ 


Toolan concludes that this sort of *quasi-transcrptional" direct speech may be 
related to the explosion of film and televisual fo-ms of narrative during the 
twentieth century. He adds that the current range o7 contrasting methods for 
creating narratives has consequences for the par-icular effects sought in, and the 
particular techniques developed by, each compe-ing format witkin that range. 


Two articles which focus on nonliterary diszourse, but which nevertheless 
draw on the methods, techniques and principles of stylistics, are Günthner's 1999 
study of prosodic devices in everyday reported :peech and Culpeper and Semino's 
2000 study of the use of speech act verbs in Байу Modern English witchcraft 
narratives. Günthner takes the idea of a ‘layering of voices’ from Bakhtin (1981) 
to capture the behavior of interactants in her German language everyday 
conversational data. She contends that the interactants use ‘poetic devices and 
polphonic strategies' in recognizably Bakhtiniar ways as they pzrform past 
dialogues reported in the present for the benefit of iaterlocutors: ‘double voiced 
discourse,' in short. Günthner's critical point Ezre is that these performative-poetic 
devices (voice quality and prosodic techniques such as exaggeration or changed 
pitch) are used to offer an evaluation in the ver~ moment of apparently simply 
*reporting' past utterances cf another speaker: 


In real life we hear speech about speak=rs end their discourse at 
every step. We can go so far as to say ihat in real life people talk 
most of all about what others talk abou-—they transmit, recall, 
weigh, and pass judgement on other people's words, opinions, 
assertions, information; people are upset b» others’ wcrds, or 
agree with them, contest them, refer tc them and so fo-th. 
(Bakhtin, 1981, pp. 337-8,) as cited іп Gitathner, 1999, р. 686) 


We hear two voices: the voice reported and the reporter's evaluation of it—often, 
in this dataset, exaggerated mimicry which сап ош” be taken ironically or 
parodically. ‘Stylization’ (Gakhtin, 1984, pp. | 85ff.) may also of course be non- 
linguistic (e.g., facial expression), though this s nct Günthner's interest in the 
article. Nevertheless, Günthner claims that the performed reported utterances she 
highlights are characteristically ‘recontextualized’ for present interactional 
purposes, and that this is a pervasive device in everyday interaction. Here is an 
altogether neat illustration of what some of us lave argued for many years: that the 
‘literary’ and the ‘everyday’ are not so easily cistirguished at the purely linguistic 
level (compare also Magnusson, 1999, reviewed above): in this case hybridity 
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(including code mixing) and ‘polyphony’ deconstruct any simplistic notions of 
register or genre. 


Culpeper and Semino's (2000) intriguing account of the witchcraft 
narratives is driven theoretically by work in speech act theory (most notably that of 
Austin; 1962, and Searle, 1979) and by the work of Levinson on activity types 
(Levinson, 1992). Using a corpus of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
courtroom witness depositions, they chart the shift in illocutionary status of the 
class of verbs that include ‘curse’ and ‘wish (harm/evil upon).' Whereas in 
contemporary English usage, a verb like ‘curse’ falls neatly into Austin’s category 
of ‘behabitive’ or into Searle's category of ‘expressive,’ in early modern usage it 
had stronger institutional status such that it could be only be weakly aligned with 
Austin’s category of ‘exercitive’ or, slightly better, with Searle’s category of 
‘expressive.’ Working from the special pragmatic function of the earlier use, 
Culpeper and Semino develop first a set of prototypical felicity conditions for the 
‘performing’ of a witch’s curse and then, using Levinson’s model, draw up a set of 
clustered speech act types which represent the various stages in the discursive 
practice of witchcraft (right up to the trial of ‘witches’ in the courtroom). What is 
chilling about the culturally legitimized aspects of witchcraft is just how little it 
takes їо instantiate a witchcraft ‘activity type’: the occurrence of some negative 
event (such as someone falling ill) would in itself suffice as proof of a successful 
curse. Given that anyone uttering the alleged curse could be assumed to have a 
pact with the devil, and that the testimony of accused witches is in any case 
unreliable, the prospects were indeed bleak for the hundreds of invariably poor, 
old, and marginalized women who were accused and eventually executed as 
witches jaround that period. 





Interest among stylisticians in the public and media construction of 
discourse continues to be strong. In 1999 two articles were published 
(independently of one another) which examine specifically the various discourse 
representations of Diana, Princess of Wales. In the first of these, Abell and Stokoe 
(1999) argue that involved speakers routinely allocate and avoid blame, or 
construct ‘accountability’ in everyday talk. In this case, Princess Diana’s well- 
known Panorama BBC television interview is explicated as a set of narratives and 
descriptions of events which cumulatively portray herself and her actions, in her 
separation from Prince Charles and after, in a favorable light. “Тһе media,’ 
‘Charles,’ апа “е royal household’ are presented as making her life difficult 
despite her own best intentions and interventions. Abell and Stokoe represent these 
strategies as ‘resources for blame management.’ The title of their article (“I take 
full responsibility, I take some responsibility, I'll take half of it but no more than 
that’) summarizes Abell and Stokoe's argument (and is not, as might be inferred, a 
direct quotation from Diana herself). In fact, only limited, brief extracts from the 
interview transcript itself are used. However, the relation of this formal interview 
to ordinary everyday talk is defended because, it is argued, royalty and the British 
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royal family are increasingly viewed as ordinary people ‘really,’ with ordinary 
problems. However, since the royals’ lives are ap for scrutiny on TV, there are 
elements of soap opera too. The intellectual cor-ext of the study is conversation 
analysis and discursive psychology, above all, B-llig’s work (1998). Diana 
constructs herself as ‘reasonable’ where others асе obstructive and unreasonable. 
Just one more way in which she shows her ordirariness then—though most of us 
will not generally be invited to the Panorama teEvision studio. 


Montgomery's article on the discursive -epresentation of Princess Diana 
complements that of Abell and Stokoe in several resdects, although Montgomery’s 
principal focus is on the mediatized public reactons іо her deatk in 1997 
(Montgomery, 1999). More specifically, Montgomery examines, in the first 
instance, the linguistic properties of the tributes pai¢ то Diana by Tony Blair, by 
the Queen, and by Diana's brother, Earl Spencer, and, in the second, the manner 
by which these tributes are assessed by the media arc the public. The conceptual 
framework which informs this study is drawn from Jürgen Habermas's model of 
‘Universal Pragmatics’ (Habermas, 1979). Montgomery highlights the different 
means by which speech in the public sphere (as in, “or example. the tributes 
offered to Diana) projects itself as valid in context in determinate ways: it can be 
seen as true, sincere or appropriaie. Furthermcre, it is often the case that only 
one of these validity claims will be foregrounded in media judgments on public 
speech at any one time. Montgomery argues persuasively that of the three 
Habermasian parameters, it is sincerity that in Oe main becomes the touchstone 
against which the behavior of the tribute-paying public figures is measured; he 
notes as a significant exception that in some of mediatized reception of the Queen's 
tribute, the shift is toward the validity claim of apprcpriateness. 


As the survey of these last two articles suggests, contemporary discourse 
stylistic research tends to straddle the literary—onli-erary divide in terms of both 
its focus and its coverage. Indeed, our introductior iouched upon this issue, where 
we noted the consensus view in discourse stylis-ics that the literary/nonliterary 
division is drawn not on a purely linguistic bass, ba: in terms of its constitution as 
a reflex of text and social context. What contributes further to this generally broad 
remit is the manner by which, within this resea-ch »aradigm, the application of 
techniques in discourse analysis serves as a chanel то a number of other aspects of 
text processing and textual understanding. For instance, in a book whose 
relevance is more implicitly than explicitly relaced co the compass of the present 
review, Hidalgo-Downing (2000) draws upon Dgical, philosophical, and semantic 
concepts of negation in her investigation of е: generation of hamo: in fictional 
writing. The bulk of the data used for her stucy is taken from Joseph Heller's 
novel Catch 22, with much of her analysis conzentrated specifically on modelling 
the humorous aspects used in the dialogue of tLe novel. Similarly, the Jucker, 
Fritz, and Lebsanft (1999) volume is a highly «diffuse collection of papers on the 
analysis of dialogue in its historical context. Althcugh manifestly historical- 
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linguistic, as opposed to discourse-stylistic, in orientation, there are nonetheless 
significant elements in this book's interplay between dialogue and discourse which 
stylisticians will find interesting. And finally, a book which narrowly misses the 
publication cycle covered in the present review but which again has relevance to 
discourse stylistics is Culpeper, Short, and Verdonk (1998). This is a collection of 
papers specifically devoted to the analysis of drama dialogue, and its twelve 
chapters, by scholars from around the world, are written at introductory level. 
With à selection of exercises and activities appended to each contribution, this 
makes for a useful introductory textbook for the teaching of stylistics and discourse 
analysis to undergraduate students. 


Conclusion 


Recent work in discourse stylistics of the sort reviewed here suggests that 
this particular branch of applied linguistics is becoming progressively more 
interdisciplinary in scope. Our review has highlighted some of the critical, 
cultural, and ideological frameworks currently employed by stylisticians. When 
those frameworks are married with the many available models of analysis in 
pragmatics, conversation analysis, cognitive linguistics, speech act theory, and 
discourse psychology, the research paradigm becomes heterogeneous indeed in 
terms of its variety of approaches and methods of analysis. In consequence, the 
boundaries of discourse stylistics are sometimes fuzzy: Our conclusion has cited 
just two works (Hidalgo-Downing, 2000; Jucker et al., 1999) whose relationship is 
more tangential than direct, although these are only two of many possible 
candidates that straddle the boundaries. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
discourse stylistics has now its own rich history of established, seminal work and 
that interest in this subject area, if not all-consuming, is sufficient to guarantee 
continued, steady output for the foreseeable future. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Culpeper, J. (2001). Language and characterisation: People in plays and other 
texts. Harlow: Longman. 


An eclectically driven stylistic analysis of how characterization is 
developed in fictional dialogue, with particular emphasis on the plays of 
Shakespeare. 


Magnusson, L. (1999). Shakespeare and social dialogue: Dramatic language and 
Elizabethan letters. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


‘This study brings together the historical pragmatic study of politeness and 
etiquette in Shakespeare's plays and sonnets with letters and other 
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contemporary writings on the subject. Аг important attempt to speak 
equally to both literary criticism and the study of discourse and 
conversation in everyday and literary language. 


Montgomery, M. (1999). Speaking sincerely: Pu»lic reactions to the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. Language ana Literature, 8(1», 5-33. 


An intriguing study which uses the ideas of Jürgen Habermas to explore 
the discursive construction of public and media tributes in the aftermath of 
the death of Diana, Princess of Wales. 


Person, R., Jr. (1999). Struciure and meaning in: conversation and literature. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of Amer.ca. 


Working from a substantial corpus of texts, this compact study probes 
dialogue in fiction using models in ethncmetiodology and conversation 
analysis. 
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8. DISCOURSE ISSUES IN CROSS-CULTURAL PRAGMATICS 


Diana Boxer 


This chapter focuses cn recent research in c: oss-zltural pragmatics 
(CCP) as distinct from interlanguage pragm: tics (IP). The essential 
difference between the two lies in the perspective from which each views 
cross-cultural communication. CCP takes tLe pciat of view that 
individuals from different societies or commaunit-es interact accord:ng to 
their own pragmatic norms, often resulting zn a clash of expectations and, 
ultimately, mispercep-ions about the other group. The misperceptions are 
typically two-way; that is, each group misperceives the other. In an age 
in which cross-culturzl interaction is the nomm not only across societies 
but also within them, different rules of speaxing Lave the potential to 
cause stereotypes, prejudice, and discrimination against entire groups of 
people. Research in the area of CCP can gr=atly zid in amelicrating these 
consequences. Recent studies that view CCP from this two-way 
perspective are the fozus of this chapter. Tae overview of this body of 
research demonstrates the potential contribution cf the field of applied 
linguistics to mutual understanding through the study of disccurse issues 
in cross-cultural pragmatics. 





The study of cross-cultural discourse represents an espzcially important 
endeavor in modern times. The reason for its importance lies in the great potential 
for miscommunication and misperceptions based upon differing norms of 
interaction across societies and speech commurities. In а world that grows ever 
smaller when peoples from different societies interact with greater and greater 
frequency, felicitous cross-cultural interaction 5 essential. This part of applied 
linguistics is usually termed “cross-cultural prazmet cs," or “interlanguage 
pragmatics." (Clyne, 1994, draws even finer cistinctions, with not two but three 
types, also including “contrastive pragmatics” amcng relevant areas of study.) 
These two research foci differ from each other-in essential ways: interlanguage 
pragmatics (IP) forms a pa-t of the subfield of applied linguistizs that focuses on 
second language acquisition; in contrast, cross-cukural pragmatics (CCP) is 
applied sociolinguistics. CCP does not assume that the nonnative speaker is 
progressing along an interlanguage continuum zoward some target language norm. 
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The distinction is a fuzzy one, and involves subtle differences in perspective. The 
essential difference between the two lies in how they view cross-cultural 
communication: (1) from a either a one-way perspective (interlanguage 
pragmatics), or (2) a two-way perspective (cross-cultural pragmatics). 


Interlanguage pragmatics typically takes the perspective that it is the task 
of the language learner or newcomer to acquire the norms of the host community. 
This focus is logical, since it deals with individuals engaged in formal or informal 
development of a second or foreign language. The assumption is that these 
learners, especially those living in a second language context, are acquiring the 
rules and norms of interaction of the host society along with the phonology, 
morphology, syntax, and semantics of the L2. Thus, it is reasonable to learn the 
norms of the community. Until quite recently there has been little effort to teach 
the pragmatic level in formal classroom L2 instruction. Indeed, it is only in the 
past two decades that any effort at all has been exerted to make learners aware of 
pragmatic differences between L1 and L2. Because of this, the field of 
interlanguage pragmatics is still in its infancy. A host of research studies have 
contributed greatly to our knowledge of IP issues (see, for example, work by 
authors such as Beebe, Takahashi, & Uliss-Weltz, 1985; Blum-Kulka, 1982; Blum- 
Kulka, House-Edmondson & Kasper, 1989; Cohen & Olshtain, 1981; Eisenstein & 
Bodman, 1986; Hartford & Bardovi-Harlig, 1992; Kasper & Dahl, 1991; Kasper 
& Rose, 1999; and Olshtain & Cohen, 1983, to name but a few studies in the 
realm of IP). There has been considerable recent attention paid to IP issues in the 
applied linguistics literature. Kasper and Rose's overview of pragmatics and SLA 
in 1999 gives a detailed outline of recent IP research. 





Cross-cultural pragmatics takes the point of view that individuals from two 
societies or communities carry out their interactions (whether spoken or written) 
according to their own rules or norms, often resulting in a clash in expectations 
and, ultimately, misperceptions about the other group. The misperceptions are 
typically two-way; that is, each group misperceives the other (cf. Singh, Lele, & 
Martohardjono, 1988). Notwithstanding, the consequences of such a situation are 
scarcely two-way, because inevitably one group wields societal power at the 
expense of the other. The early work of Gumperz and his colleagues on 
“crosstalk” (Twitchen, Gumperz, Jupp, & Roberts, 1979) aptly illustrates how 
speakers of English from two different societies, British vs. South Asian, had 
different sets of expectations for how to talk to each other. In this British setting, 
it was the South Asian group that got into trouble by not following the interactional 
norms of the host society (see, for example, Cook-Gumperz & Gumperz, 1997). 
The contextualization cues at work led the British speakers to perceive the South 
Asian speakers as inappropriate and even rude. While it may be true that tbis 
perception went the other way as well, with the South Asians perceiving the British 
negatively also, the consequences in terms of societal power were felt only by the 
minority group. These repercussions are most notable in the domains of workplace 
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interaction—including service encounters—and in educational dornains. Access to 
the goods and services inherent in such interactio3s renders successful CCP 
critical. Without a basis to understand the norms of *the other," power is wielded 
in insidious ways. Thus, in a certain sense, the Gd adage of “When in Rome, do 
as the Romans do" does not fit many modern plu-alistic societies. Because cross- 
cultural interactions have the potential to cause st2rectypes, prejudice, and 
discrimination against entire groups of people, researzh in CCP kas the potential to 
ameliorate these consequences. The present review focuses principaliy on CCP 
research. The bidirectional view of CCP gives us a g»od sense o? applying findings 
from discourse research to solve real communica-ion problems in a shrinking 
planet. 


Methodological Issues 


Most CCP research takes the perspective that in order to fully understand 
miscommunication from a two-way perspective, t is optimal to take an 
ethnographic or interactional sociolinguistic approact. to the collection and analysis 
of data. That is to say, microanalytic analyses o: the subtleties of miscues are 
captured in taped interactions. These data are ofen triangulated via ethnographic- 
type interviews in which participanis view/listen and comment on their perceptions 
of the miscommunication (for a full explanation «f this methodology, see Erickson 
& Schultz, 1982). | 


This approach contrasts with much IP research. With some exceptions 
(e.g., Bardovi-Harlig & Hartford, 1993), studies carried out by IP researchers 
focusing on speech act realization have by and large not used spontaneous face-to- 
face data, preferring instead to elicit large amourts cf data through role-plays or 
Discourse Completion Tasks (DCT). This is nor surprising, given the difficult task 
of collecting natural data on speech act realizaticns. There is a debate on this issue 
in the literature, begun by the late Nessa Wolfso1 (c=. Wolfson, Marmor, & Jones, 
1989) and thoroughly outlined in Beebe and Curxmimgs (1985, 1996). One can see 
by the first and second dates of these papers that discussion initiated in the mid- 
1980s on this methodological debate has continusd cver the years. Tae fact 
remains that there are relatively few IP studies using data from spontaneous face- 
to-face interaction. 


While Wolfson asserted that the only gcod cata is that captured in natural 
communication, her own work on speech act reclizacion was not specifically 
interlanguage data, but baseline data on how speech acts were realized among 
native speakers, in her case native speakers of American English. Thus, her 
studies on the speech acts of complimenting and inv-ting, for example, were not 
specifically cross-cultural studies, and they were definitely not interlanguage 
studies. They were descriptive analyses of speech act usage among native speakers 
of U.S. English. These types of studies are indeed -mportant for IP as well as 
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CCP research, since they provide necessary information on just how certain groups 
of native speakers realize speech acts. They do not, nevertheless, offer 
information that gives clues to potential communication pitfalls. In order to obtain 
this sort of information, we also need to have baseline data on how these same 
speech acts are realized in other languages. In other words, baseline studies on NS 
speech behavior in one language must be coupled with data on the same speech 
behavior in other languages and speech communities. For example, if we are 
studying the cross-cultural realizations of apologies between U.S. English and 
Japanese, we would need to collect data in a U.S. speech community and also in a 
Japanese speech community and then compare these two sets of data to ascertain 
where the differences occur. This type of contrastive pragmatics (Clyne, 1994) 
can then help us avoid miscommunication. Without using a DCT instrument, 
collecting relevant data can be a very cumbersome process. For CCP research, in 
contrast, close ethnographic or interactional sociolinguistic analysis allows for 
pinpointing instances of two-way miscommunication. For this reason, it is the 
predominant method in doing such research. 


Recent Research in CCP 


A decade or so ago, Bourdieu (1991) put forth a new notion of 'practice' 
that has now been widely adopted in discourse analysis, substantiating the role that 
communicative or discursive practice plays in all sociolinguistic analysis. This 
notion is particularly useful in cross-cultural pragmatics. It seems clear that 
specific situations and discursive practices are best analyzed vis à vis the spheres of 
activity in everyday action. Following this line of reasoning, as I have done in 
Boxer (in press), I proceed here to follow Fishman's (1972) categorization of day- 
to-day language use into “domains,” concentrating on those used in Greenfield 
(1968); family, friendship, religion, education, and employment. In 
sociolinguistics, a domain refers to a sphere of life in which verbal and nonverbal 
interactions occur: 


Domains are defined, regardless of their number, in terms of 
institutional contexts or socio-ecological co-occurrences. . . . 
Domains enable us to understand that language choice and topic, 
appropriate though they may be for analyses of individual 
behavior at the level of face-to-face verbal encounters, are... . 
related to widespread socio-cultural norms and expectations. 
(Fishman, 1972, p. 441). 


| The three domains most relevant to cross-cultural pragmatics are the 
spheres of social interaction, educational encounters, and work life. There is little 
if any extant literature that examines the discourse of religious life at all, and cross- 
cultural religious discourse studies are, to my knowledge, nonexistent. The case is 
similar|for family interactions. 
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Cross-cultural discourse in social interactions is of primary importance in 
that social encounters set the stage for perceptiors (and misperceptions) of peoples 
from societies whose norms of speaking differ from one’s own. As ror educational 
life, this sphere of interaction is the locus of mary gatekeeping encounters, and 
thus is an important domain for examining discoarse issues in cross-cultural 
pragmatics. Perhaps no domain is currently as impcriant as the workplace. Work 
life encompasses service and institutional encourters (e.g., Bailey, 2000), cross- 
cultural business interactions (e.g., Neimeier, Cumpb2ll, & Dirven, 1998), and 
communication in pluralistic workplaces (e.g., L'avis & Henze, 1998). These 
phenomena are not temporary but are enduring. For these very reasons, the study 
of cross-cultural pragmatics in these three domains 1з critical. 


Cross-Cultural Pragmatics in Social Life 


The importance of CCP in social interactions stems fror the danger of 
misperceptions of entire groups of people due to differences in world view. 
Corson (1995) aptly outlines the basic general ccncepts of world view and its 
consequences. He asserts that on the surface we may see cross-cultural 
communication as relatively easy and therefore cver_cok the repzrcussions of its 
lack of success on more complex levels: 


If the two languages, along with the twc cultural domains of which they 
speak, are not kept separate in a complex intercultural exchange, then the 
weaker of the two cultures in that contact setting may have its unique 
values and concepts watered down wher. they are rendered into the words 
and expressions of the more dominant lenguage. This із a thorny problem 
for intercultural relations. . . . (Corson, 1965, p. 186). 


Corson uses examples from the area of he South Pacific to illustrate the 
visibility of world view when using culturally specific. rules of speaking to mediate 
between these concepts and languages. The coreequences of world view 
differences can be serious for minority groups whose world views are devalued, 
resulting in their own loss of self-esteem and grcup esteem. Mcreover, it can have 
serious repercussions in situations of world confict and striving toward peace. 


Perhaps the most striking examples of world view differences are 
illustrated in studies centered on Japanese/U.S. cross-cultural pragmatics. The vast 
differences in norms of social interaction between the two societies make for fertile 
ground for CCP research. Indeed, sociolinguistc norms differ so dramatically 
between Japanese and U.S. English as to make cross-cultural communication a true 
challenge (see, for example early work of Barnlind, 1975; Boxer, 1993; Lebra, 
1984; Maynard, 1986; Ueda, 1974; Wetzel, 19£8). 
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Ide (1998) is a recent example of a pragmatic analysis in Japanese of a 
linguistic phenomenon that has repercussions for cross-cultural discourse. She 
ethnographically analyzed the Japanese expression sumimasen, an expression of 
thanks and apology simultaneously, to explicate its social and metapragmatic 
functions. The analysis indicated that sumimasen connotes ritualistic functions that 
exceed the expression of regret or gratitude. Expressions such as sumimasen thus 
have great potential for pragmatic transfer, since they encapsulate a worldview 
phenomenon. Because of this, the use of these terms tends to lead to 
misinterpretations in intercultural interactions. 


That apologies and thanks can be expressed by the same term is a result of 
how languages encode world view. Similarly, world view differences have the 
potential to lead members of distinct societies to perceive context differentially. 
This phenomenon is analyzed in recent CCP research by Connor-Linton (1999), a 
study of Americans and Soviets in televised *spacebridge" discussions. While this 
speech event is somewhat anomalous, it has parallels to social interaction. Connor- 
Linton aptly demonstrated how crosstalk (Gumperz, 1982) caused 
miscommunication between the Russian and U.S. participants stemming from 
differing conceptualizations of the context, leading to serious misperceptions by 
each group of the other (see Annotated Bibliography for further details). 


| Connor-Linton's study illustrates a quintessential lesson: CCP differences 
in the Social domain are important because they are apt to interfere with the 
establishment of a sense of solidarity between interlocutors from societies with 
different norms of speech behavior. Without a sense of commonality with the 
“other,” the establishment of friendships is prevented. Without friendship, global 
harmony is constrained. 


It is perhaps true that CCP problems are more immediately interpreted as 
critical in the workplace and educational domains, where access to goods and 
services is impeded as a result of different norms for face-to-face encounters. 
Because of this, we tend to overlook the importance of personal relationships as a 
critical first tier of cross-cultural face-to-face interactional satisfaction. The goods 
and services exchanged in the social domain may not be as easily identified and 
quantified; nonetheless, the establishment of personal relationships and equalization 
is of paramount importance in establishing harmony between people of different 
societies and speech communities. 


Cross-Cultural Pragmatics in Education 


The issue of access is especially important in the domain of education. 

Because of this, and because most applied linguists interact in this domain daily, 
there has been a considerable amount of research on cross-cultural pragmatics in 
education on all levels, from early childhood to higher education. Heath's Ways 
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With Words (1983) is perhaps the quintessential CCP study, focusing on the intra- 
cultural interactions of three zroups of people liv ng in the same community whose 
norms differed widely. Whaz sets this work apart is precisely the bidirectionality 
of the focus: Teachers and school personnel as №211 as parents and students were 
eventually brought to an awa-eness of the misma ch of interactional rorms between 
home and school in order to empower children tc succeed. 


A similar approach Fas been taken by Chick in his work on intercultural 
communication between whites and blacks in Sotth Africa. Chick’s research (e.g., 
1985, 1989, 1996), much like Heath’s, illustrate: the serious consequences of 
cross-cultural pragmatic differences for powerles groups. Most of his work 
focuses on the domains of education and workplece interaction, illustrating the 
mismatch of cultural frames and schema that leac to discrimination against and 
stereotyping of South African blacks. The aim cf such research is not to have the 
powerless group conform to a target set of pragm.atic norms, but to educate whites 
and blacks alike about what happens, on a micro level, when norms clash. Indeed, 
in a society such as South Africa where the vestizzs Jf apartheid are still felt, such 
research is critical. 


Higher education in ће U.S. is a good example of a setting in which 
individuals from al! parts of the world interact, CDen demonstrat:ng the 
consequences of misperceptions due to pragmatic differences. Salient examples of 
the importance of knowing what is appropriate lenguage and behavior in higher 
education are interactions between NNS teachers or ceaching assistants with their 
NS students. In many cases where NNSs are in tae role of teacher, it is the student 
who has the pragmatic power, simply because th? teacher is not a native speaker. 
This was the subject for a research project that I carried out in collaboration with 
colleague Andrea Tyler (Boxer & Tyler, 1996; Tyler & Boxer, :996;). Tyler's 
work with international teacking assistants (ITAs) over several years and my own 
interest in gender and language sparked a series of discussions about incidents in 
which ITAs said certain things to undergraduates of ће opposite sex that were 
construed by the undergraduates as inappropriate. These discussions led us to 
design a project that focused specifically on wha types of verbal and nonverbal 
behavior might have sexual implications and therefore what type of teacher 
behavior might be perceived as sexual harassment. 


We wondered whether there was languazz and behavior that could be 
construed as sexual in U.S. contexts but not in ccher societies, and we also wanted 
to ascertain if certain sexually-tinged language might be more w-llingly tolerated in 
societies other than the U.S. Given the heightered state of awareness of sexual 
harassment in the U.S., understanding this issue seemed (and continues to seem) 
critical for the success of international graduate : tudents teaching on U.S. 
campuses. While we realized that some men frcm cultures outside the United 
States bring with them negat ve attitudes toward women in universities and the 
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workplace, we also suspected that some of these negative perceptions might result 
from ¢ross-cultural misunderstanding. 


| In order to systematically investigate potential differences in interpretation 
of appropriateness and sexual intent in various teacher-student interactions, we 
sought the reactions of both undergraduates and ITAs to twelve scenarios of 
naturally occurring (and potentially problematic) interactions. A sample scenario 
follows: 


You have a class that meets three times per week. The TA borrowed a 
book from you two weeks ago. During the last class, which met on 
Friday, you asked if the TA happened to have brought the book to class. 
When the TA said, “No,” you responded with, “OK, no problem.” At 
9:30 p.m. Saturday night, the TA dropped by your apartment to return 
your book. The TA asked what you were doing. When you said you 
were just reading, the TA said, “I’m not doing anything either.” 


Our research participants responded to the twelve scenarios, in each case 
indicating whether they thought it was appropriate or inappropriate. The first 
study (Tyler & Boxer, 1996) had the subjects respond to the scenarios presented in 
written! form. The second study (Boxer & Tyler, 1996) used videotaped re- 
enactments of the scenarios. In both studies, we carried out in-depth ethnographic 
interviews with ITAs and students of both sexes to triangulate the data and obtain 
more in-depth information about perceptions on both sides. 


The issue of cross-cultural perceptions of sexual intent is multifaceted and 
many-layered. The interpretations derived from these studies reflect culturally 
specific schemata of expectations for teacher-student relationships. For instance, 
while ы U.S. undergraduates found it inappropriate for an ITA to stop by a 
student|s apartment unannounced, many ITAs found this scenario quite acceptable. 
Some of the narrative comments indicated that this would be normal and neutral in 
their own cultures. The key notion here is the bidirectional nature of differences in 
interpretations. Clearly, miscommunication involving conflicting cultural 
assumptions and linguistic cues is subtle and enduring. Forewarned, ITAs can 
make informed decisions about how they might avoid being misinterpreted and 
avoid cross-cultural misunderstandings concerning sexual intent. 


We see how role expectations determine the context of just where the 
burden of pragmatic competence falls. Despite the fact that ITAs are university 
teachers, it incumbent upon them as NNSs to understand the sociolinguistic norms 
of the society in which they are teaching and work within them. Undergraduates 
who pay hefty tuition fees complain to their parents about their inability to 
understand teachers from other countries. Far worse are complaints about what 
are construed as violations of pragmatic norms. 
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Thus the issue of power here is turned ол its head. While it is true that 
teachers are typically the moze powerful group v.s à vis their students, holding in 
their power rewards and рип shments, the power is Ciminished where the teacher is 
an ITA. First, it is diminished by the fact of not being a native speaker of the 
language of instruction; secoad, it is diminished оу parental pressure on the 
institution to provide teachers who are both *coriprehensible" and appropriately 
prepared to teach subject matter. Thus, while cross-cultural understanding ought 
to be a two-way issue, we clearly see here that tL is is not always the case. 
Invariably, the NNS, despite playing a role that з traditionally more powerful in 
the institution of higher education, is cast in a le: s powerful position, and thus 
needs to understand more completely the rules and norms of the NS students. 


For this reason, and given that higher есисалоп is now з very important 
export for the U.S., there has been a steady incrzase in empirical research on ITA 
discourse. A recent example of such research, Enk‘ns (2000), is a study aimed at 
investigating the mismatch ir. communicative bebavior of Chinese teaching 
assistants with faculty membzrs, as opposed to undergraduates, in an academic 
department. Jenkins sought to ascertain the source cf negative perceptions of each 
group about the other, noting that NS faculty members doubted ће motivations of 
the ITAs due to what faulty members perceived as their lack of cooperation. The 
Chinese graduate students followed Confucian iceals of silence and avoidance with 
faculty, both socially and in zlass (e.g., not seeking 2Јагійсайоп of points not 
understood; not attending ofice hours for needed explanations). For these 
reasons, faculty perceived these graduate studen s as capable in their field, 
mathematics, but lacking in -heir teaching abilitiss and English zbilities. On the 
other hand, the ITAs perceived the faculty as gi~ing them mixed messages as to the 
importance of their scholarly work in math vs. taeir English lanzuage development 
and pedagogical skill development. These latter two areas were perceived to 
conflict with emphasis on math. This qualitativc study enabled -he two groups to 
see each other through different lenses, and thus begin to understand the obstacles 
as well as the expectations. 


In addition to research on ITAs, the interaction during academic advising 
sessions in higher education has been the theme of a body of work by several 
scholars in cross-cultural pragmatics. This research stems from the early work of 
Erickson and Schultz (1982), in which the authcrs documented :п 
microethnographic detail the consequences of pragmatic mismatches between 
students and academic advisors in advising sess-ons Their findings indicated thar 
miscommunication due to linguistic, paralinguisic, and extralinzuistic differences 
between students and adviscrs who play the role of zatekeepers could have life- 
altering consequences for the students. In other wo-ds, students who came from 
ethnic and racial speech communities with intericticnal rules that ditfered from 
those of their advisors ran the risk of not gaininz the help required in order to 
succeed in their education. Advising sessions іп the context of higher education are 
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clear gatekeeping encounters. The advisors, as representatives of the department 
and institution, have the power to give or deny access to the student. This is a 
clear-cut case of the burden of pragmatic competence falling on the less powerful 
interlocutor, the student. Whether the desired goal is gaining entrance into a 
needed course, getting a good grade, becoming a ratified member of the discourse 
community, or obtaining a stellar reference for a future job, the consequences are 
far-reaching. In the educational domain, the repercussions of not knowing the 
appropriate norms for verbal interaction are serious indeed. 


Since the publication of Erickson and Schultz’s groundbreaking work on 
gatekeeping encounters in higher education, others have followed suit in studying 
similar gatekeeping contexts. While some focus generally on advising encounters 
(He, 1998), others explicate CCP as well as IP issues. An excellent example is the 
work of Bardovi-Harlig and Hartford (e.g., Bardovi-Harlig & Hartford, 1993; 
Hartford & Bardovi-Harlig, 1992) carried out over a number of years and 
published mainly in the early 1990s. These researchers studied the interactions of 
graduate students with their academic advisors, comparing the pragmatic 
competence of NS students with NNS students. This sort of comparison sheds 
light on the communicative competence needed on the part of foreign students to 
successfully participate in such gatekeeping encounters. The research also aptly 
illustrates the fuzzy line that I have drawn between what falls into the category of 
cross-cultural pragmatics as opposed to interlanguage pragmatics. 


Cross-Cultural Pragmatics in the Workplace 


Similar to the setting of higher education, workplace interactions have the 
potential to provide access or deny access to important goods and services, whether 
in service, institutional, culturally pluralistic workplace encounters, or business 
negotiations. The study of cross-cultural workplace discourse is increasing in 
importance given (1) the current emphasis on a global market; and (2) the fact that 
workplaces around the world are increasingly diverse. 


Michael Clyne’s 1994 volume on intercultural communication in 
Australian workplaces set the stage for more recent research along these lines. 
With so many immigrant workers (e.g., Turks, Slavs, Vietnamese, Italians, 
Greeks) interacting with Australian English speakers as well as with each other 
communicative features such as speech acts, turn-taking, and negotiation are 
important in achieving success at work. For example, one of Clyne’s findings was 
that South East Asians were disadvantaged communicatively due to their self- 
effacing language and the fact that their turns tended to be appropriated by others. 
While they placed a high value on harmony, respect, and restraint, this got them 
into trouble in the workplace, where they were expected to be more assertive. 
Understanding such differences in communicative conventions can be a critical first 
step in equalization between groups that come into contact at work. 
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Indeed, the view that cross-cultural pragmatis is a two-way 
communication phenomenon with the burden of understanding falling on both sides 
has been increasingly explored in recent studies cf cross-cultural discourse in the 
workplace. An excellent article by Davis and Henze (1998) provides a thoughtful 
rationale for the role that ethnographic analysis can play in the study of CCP. In 
their view, ethnographers do precisely this kind of descriptive analysis in order to 
adjust the power differential so that it is not only the powerless who must acquire 
the norms of the powerful. In other words, in th:s scrt of ethnographic perspective 
it is incumbent upon both interlocutors or sets of interlocutors to come to an 
understanding of each others’ norms. Davis and Henze’s discussion does a fine 
job of explicating just how CCP views pragmatic differences as zn area for 
interlocutors to critically examine: 


In terms of applications, some might favor teaching [the 
interlocutors] a way io communicate agrzement to a task 
according to middle class white American norms. This approach 
is based on assimilat.onist ideology, whizh sees mainstream norms 
as the ‘target culture.’ Ethnographers wculd lean more toward 
making all parties aware of the miscommunization and szeking a 
shared understanding of why it һаррепес. (1998, p. 416) 


Thus we see that CCP research deals with issues of cultural/linguistic 
mismatches between societies and within societies. Modern pluralistic societies 
with diverse groups that interact daily in all domains must look within to examine 
potential CCP pitfalls. 


From this perspective derives a study in cross-cultural impression 
management that sets an example for two-way understanding. Bilbow (1997) 
examined the multicultural workplace that is present-day Hong Kong. His study 
specifically investigated a large airline with work teams comprised of both ethnic 
Chinese and those he terms “expatriates,” which include English speakers from 
Australia, the United States, and England, for example. Employing interactional 
sociolinguistic methodology, Bilbow studied cross-cultural styles of interaction 
through the use of directives and suggestions as speech acts lead:ng to impressions 
of authoritativeness. The study was designed to address existing problems with the 
two groups’ stereotypes of each other (e.g., the Chirese viewed the expatriates as 
aggressive and rude while expatriates often view2d the Chinese 25 ‘reserved,’ 
‘evasive,’ or ‘reticent’ (Bilbcw, 1997, p. 462). Westerners interpreted the Chinese 
directives and suggestions as lacking in emotionzl expression. Such discoursal 
differences, including circumlocution used by Chinese but not bv Westerners, led 
both groups to misperceive each other. The training component that derived from 
the analysis focused on presentation of the findirgs cf the study with subsequent 
discussion in which both groups could bring forta issues of concern. Thus, the 
study's application to this workplace was direct and -mmediate: to aid each group 
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in understanding how differential use of speech behavior created certain 
impressions that may have been unwarranted and that have the potential of 
stereotyping. 


Bilbow's research is a good example of applied cross-cultural pragmatics. 
In a multicultural workplace such as Hong Kong, where English is the medium 
used but not the L1 of many workers, we need to examine what it means to have 
felicitous face-to-face interaction. Without raising the consciousness of cultural 
differences in speech behavior in such a context, the dangers of possible 
miscommunication are salient indeed. This line of research can thus be viewed in 
much the way that Davis and Henze (1998) advocate; that is, cross-cultural 
pragmatics needs to be used to stimulate a two-way understanding. Bilbow 
eloquently states: 


This approach, I believe, places an appropriate emphasis on the 

| empowerment of those groups that have traditionally been seen as 
deviating from the ‘norm’ in discourse, and the development of 
enabling skills on the part of all parties present in intercultural 
encounters. (1997, p. 466) 


The issue of interlanguage pragmatics is not relevant here, as Cantonese is 
the national language, while English is the official language. It is therefore a 
situation in which cross-cultural pragmatics is key, calling for the necessity of two- 
way understanding. 


Here we must return once again to the crucial issue of power: Why is it 
that thé burden of understanding falls on the Chinese here, when Hong Kong is a 
Chinese-speaking city? It seems clear from studies such as Bilbow's that power 
resides with the westerners in this situation as well as on their own linguistic turf. 
Perhaps this is a remaining vestige of colonialism. Perhaps this is related to the 
inherent power of the native English-speaker as “owner” of the world’s current 
lingua franca. 


The study of cross-cultural pragmatics in the workplace has great potential 
to rectify power injustices. By making both groups aware of the other's norms, 
issues ОЁ power and dominance can be brought to the level of consciousness. This 
is a critical first step in equalization. In the workplace domain this equalization has 
serious repercussions for access to means of livelihood. 


Conclusion 
Nowhere are discourse issues in pragmatics more important than in cross 


cultural encounters, where interlocutors may possess vastly divergent norms and 
rules of interaction. Cross-cultural interactional competence is increasingly critical 
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in societies where neighbors, coworkers, and col eagaes are likely to come from 
distinct linguistic and cultural backgrounds. To nore cross-cultural pragmatics 
entails running the risk of prejudice, stereotyping, am ultimately alienation. 
Understanding these differences opens doors, not only for those who are in less 
powerful status, but for all of us. 


Anthropologists have long understood that cultural traditions are passed 
down for many generations, «ven when migration has been completed and social 
groups exist in a diaspora. Vestiges of communiation styles persist long after 
migration and settlement in new places. Because of "his, we cannot merely hope to 
“educate” the newcomer intc a new set of norms. We have seer. this time and time 
again, starting with subcultures living in same rezior, to differert racial groups 
interacting in schools and communities. The gozl of striving toward 
homogenization results in serious consequences ef in-group/out-group 
miscommunication and prejudice. 


Cross-cultural understanding ought to sturt in our very families, 
neighborhoods, and communities. We may find that the people next door, our 
colleagues or coworkers, our teachers or fellow stud»nts, have very different ways 
of speaking. Without understanding these differ2nces, we may fail to recognize 
opportunities to establish the social, educational, anc workplace networks that 
support successful communication, thus hinderirg development of respect and 
harmony. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bailey, B. (2000). Commun:cative behavior and corflict between 
African-American customers and Korezn immigrant retailers in Los 
Angeles. Discourse and Society, 11, 86-108. 


Bailey studied face-:o-face interactional conflict between Korean 
shopkeepers and African-American customers in Los Angeles. This 
context has been frought with racial tensions. Through recorded 
interactions and interviews, Bailey was able to ascertain the sources of the 
tensions as two-fold: (1) contrast in corimuaicative expectations for the 
speech event of service encounter; and 2) circularity of the pre-existing 
social conflict context of these interactions. The Korean shopkeepers and 
the African-American customers attributed aegative characteristics to each 
other as a result of the communicative prac-ices of the other group as well 
as prior schema of negative association: wich the other group. 
Storekeepers perceived the customers as sp2aking loudly and with 
profanity, while customers perceive stcrekeepers as uncriendly, restrained, 
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taciturn, and thereby racist. That which African Americans considered 
sociable was considered by the Korean shopkeepers as “poorly educated” 

| (not refined). Bailey explicated three important components of this type of 
| Service encounter: greetings, negotiation of the business exchange, and 
closings. African Americans tended to elaborate the greetings and closings 
with personal talk, which reinforced intimacy. For example, they often 
finished turns at talk and continued talk when no reply was imminent, and, 
according to the Koreans, were more voluble than expected, indicating 
inappropriacy to the Koreans. 


Connor-Linton, J. (1999). Competing communicative styles and crosstalk: A multi- 
feature analysis. Language in Society, 28, 25-56. 


The author carried out a quantitative analysis of lexico-semantic features 
that characterize speech styles of Americans and Soviets in televised 
“spacebridge” discussions over six hours. Connor-Linton showed that 
crosstalk, or miscommunication due to different contextualization cues, 
could be caused not only by suprasegmental features of the talk (cf. 
Gumperz, 1982) but also by lexico-semantic features of the discourse. 
Factor analysis indicated that each group's use of these features led to 
divergent styles that in turn instantiated differing conceptualizations of the 
icontext and thus the speech event itself. The American discourse, by and 
large characteristic of unplanned speech (Ochs, 1979), indicated an 
informal view of the interaction that was highly interactive. The Soviets, 
оп the other hand, used a style that was much more indicative of their 
view of the context as a formal one, “oriented toward the exchange of 
articular information about specific referents" (p. 45). This is an unusual 
study of cross-cultural pragmatics in that it utilized factor analysis to 
validate more qualitative conclusions about cross-cultural 
miscommunication. 


Cook-Gumperz, J., & Gumperz, J. J. (1997). Narrative explanations: Accounting 
for past experience in interviews. Journal of Narrative and Life History, 
1-4), 291-298. 


The authors explicate the consequences of cross-cultural 
miscommunication when nonnative speakers of English (here South Asians 
in Britain) utilized differing narrative styles in recounting past 
accomplishments in face-to-face interviews. In this case, the Pakistani 
workers were applying for traineeships in a governmental education 
program. The successful recounting of past experiences relevant to getting 
the post reflected a certain institutional self that is congruent with the 
program. It was thus necessary for the candidates to recognize cues 
presented to them by the interviewers, and these were more difficult to 


| 
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identify for the South Asians. Examples from unsuccessful interviews 
showed that, while :nterviewees may hzve provided all the necessary 
information, they nonetheless failed to tollow expected temporal sequences 
in the narrative. The NNE speakers clearly did not offer satisfactory 
explanations in response to interviewers’ questions. Ест example, 
orientation phases typical of such narra3ves were aborted; successful 
beginnings of exploratory accounts werz nct adequately negotiated. The 
authors demonstrate how different conceptions and expectations accounted 
for failure on the part of the NNE interviewees, with the consequences of 
real life loss in terms of not being chos-n for the paid traineeships. 


Davis, K., & Henze, R. (1998). Applying ethnegraphic perspectives to issues in 


cross-cultural pragmatics. Journal of P-agraatics, 30, 399-419. 


The article describes a situation of cross-cultural miscommunication 
between three ethnically different interbcucors in a U.S. workplace 
setting. The interlocutors were a Euro»ear-American team director, a 
Spanish-English bilingual team membe-, ard a Chinese-English bilingual 
team member working in a nonprofit o-garization. The director typically 
took a nonimposing stance when it carre to task allocation, offering the 
task as up for grabs rather than assigning it to a specifiz person. The 
pattern that evolved was the following: the Chinese-American team 
member would defer to the Spanish-Erzlish bilingual, thinking that 
perhaps the latter needed the pay that came with puttinz the hours for the 
particular case. The Spanish-English Hlingual cheerfully agreed to take 
on the tasks, eventually overloading hersel?. Since the three had been 
classmates in graduate school in applied linguistics, they were tuned into 
the pitfalls of miscommunication and thus engaged in г metalinguistic 
discussion of their communicative styles. In so doing, they became aware 
of some linguistic/cultural differences hat led them to certain routine 
behaviors. First, the Chinese-Americen noted that in her culture excuses 
were typically made before taking on г tasx just in cas she would be 
unable to successfully complete it. The Spanish-English bilingual, on the 
other hand, took oa a linguistic style oc making light of each task and thus 
took on more and more. Her style was to resort to excuses/explanations 
only when the task was overwhelming y difficult to complete. 


Neimeier, S., Campbell, C.P., & Dirven, В. Eds ). (1998). The cultural context 


in business communication. Amsterdara: John Benjamins. 


The volume presents the proceedings ef a symposium on the cultural 
context in international business communication. It contains basic articles 
on culture (e.g., T. Hall on *Three dcmains of culture and the triune 
brain") as well as sections on imterculturality; the cultural context; 
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linguistic perspectives; and a final section on training. Two pieces 
relevant to this review are “Power and distance as cultural and contextual 
elements in Finnish and English business writing" by Yli-Jokipii, and 
“Cultural keywords in Chinese-Dutch business negotiations" by Li and 
Koole. Yli-Jokipii's article demonstrates how the Finnish and English 
cultures encode social power and social distance differently in written 
business communication, causing miscommunication. Finnish people 
employ linguistic devices that encode distance, resembling something more 
akin to legal writing in English. Interpreting this transfer may 
inadvertently lead to attributing of avoidance on the part of the Finnish. 

Li and Koole's piece studies such cultural keywords as support in business 
negotiations between Dutch and Chinese. They show the distinct 
underlying forces at work. For the Chinese, a request for support 
indicates a basic Chinese value of humility and respect; the Dutch 
interpreted such requests as displays of distrust. This lack of shared 
meaning can lead to trouble in the important area of cross-cultural business 
dealings. 
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9. PEER-PEER DIALOGUE AS A MEANS OF SECOND LANGUAGE 


LEARNING! 


Merril! Swain, Lindsay Brooks, and Agustina Tocalli-Beller 


From the theoretical perspective of a sociocultural theory of mind, 

| cognition and knowledge are dialogically constructed. Embedded in this 
theoretical framework, this chapter reviews research studies in which 
peer-peer dialogue is linked to second language learning as students 
engage in writing, speaking, listening and reading activities. The review 
takes the stance that the type of dialogue of particular significance in the 
language learning process is collaborative dialogue, or that which occurs 
when learners encounter linguistic problems and attempt to solve them 
together. In such conditions language is used both as a communicative 
and cognitive tool. From the studies reviewed, we conclude that peer- 
peer collaborative dialogue mediates second language learning. We also 
conclude that although the studies reported few adverse effects of peer 

| collaboration, teaching learners how and why to collaborate may be 
important to enhance peer-mediated learning. The chapter calls for more 
research which provides clear evidence of the connections between peer- 
peer dialogue and second language learning and more studies which 
investigate longer term learning. Such studies linking peer-peer dialogue 
to language learning can be instructive for teachers, researchers, and 
learners, and make us all more aware of the process of learning a second 
language. 


has been examined with the purpose of understanding its impact on second 


language (L2) learning. The dialogue may occur while the learners are involved in 
speaking, listening and reading activities. We review the research from 
ective of a sociocultural theory of mind which claims that cognition and 
ge are dialogically constructed (e.g., Vygotsky, 1997; Wertsch, 1980; 

For this reason we have limited our review to those studies in which one 


writing, 
the pers 


A 


knowle 
1985). 


can link peer-peer dialogue to a particular aspect of L2 learning. 
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This review article considers recent research in which peer-peer dialogue 
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Theoretical Orientation 


The main premise of a sociocultural theory of mind is that cognitive 
functions such as attention, problem solving anc vokuntary memory are mediated 
mental activities (Vygotsky, 1978). The source. of these cognitive functions are 
social. That is, activities which are external to he learner but in which he or she 
participates (interpsychological) are transformec into mental ones 
(intrapsychological). "Psychological processes 2merge first in collective 
behaviour, in co-operation with other people, ard only subsequently become 
internalized as the individual's own *possession:'" (Stetsenko & Arievitch, 1997, 
p. 161). The process of internalization is mediated by semiotic tools, language 
being one of the most important. Applying this: premise to the learning of an L2 
means that language that has been learned serves to mediate fur:her language 
learning (Swain, 2000). This is accomplished ixerpsychologically through 
dialogic interaction (Donato & Lantolf, 1990; Lantolf, 2000), and 
intrapsychologically through private speech (Lantol=, 2001). In this paper we 
focus on the former. 


The type of dialogic interaction explored in the studies we review can be 
regarded as collaborative dialogue (Swain, 199°). In collaborative dialogue, 
learners work together to solve linguistic problems and/or co-construct language or 
knowledge about language. Language mediates this process—as a cognitive tool to 
process and manage meaning making; as a sociil tool to communicate with others. 
This means, as Wells (2000) has suggested, tha: an utterance cen be looked at 
simultaneously as process and product: as “saying” and as “what was said." In the 
example provided in the next section, the speakers are engaged in the cognitive act 
of making meaning; yet, once they have spoker, “what they sa:d" becomes an 
object. As an object, it can be explored further by the speaker or others present. 
Through such exploration, content and linguistiz krowledge are co-zonstructed, 
and may serve later as a resource for use by pa-tici»ating individuals. 


Vygotsky (1987) argued that what was needed for learning to occur was 
the presence of a more knowledgeable person who would help the learner to move 
from being able do something only with the һер of that expert to being able to do 
it independently. This “space,” in which suppert is provided contingent upon the 
learner's developmental level, Vygotsky called the "zone of proximal 
development" (ZPD). Because Vygotsky's ideas have mostly been applied within 
developmental psvchology, the more knowledgeable other—the expert in an 
expert/novice pair—has typically been conceived oZ as an adult (e.g., parent, 
teacher) (e.g., Wertsch, 1985). However in recent years, the idea that peer-peer 
interaction may also foster learning has been acvanced (e.g., Тийре, 1990; Wells, 
1999). This idea has been extended within soc.ocultural SLA by suggesting that in 
peer-peer interaction, peers can be concurrentl experts and ncvices (Brooks & 
Swain, 2001; Kowal & Swain, 1997). Furthermore, peers working within the 
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ZPD of each other can support learning through, for example, questioning, 
proposing possible solutions, disagreeing, repeating, and managing activities and 
behaviors (social and cognitive) (e.g. DiCamilla & Anton, 1997; Donato, 1994; 
Ohta, 2001; Swain & Lapkin, 1998; Tocalli-Beller, 2001). A detailed (micro- 
genetic) analysis of the way new linguistic forms and meanings evolve leads to an 
understanding of what occurs in the ZPD—how acquisition occurs in interaction, 
not as à result of interaction (Swain, 2000). In the following sections, we review 
the research according to the main skill focus of the activity students were asked to 
do: writing, speaking, listening, or reading. 


Writing 


Collaborative writing and peer feedback as an aid to revision in L2 writing 
have proven to be an effective means of improving L2 learners’ writing skills (see 
Cumming, in press). For us, collaborative writing and peer revision warrant 
attention because the collaborative dialogue that emerges in the writing process 
mediates language learning. Attending to the talk generated during the co- 
construction or revision of a piece of writing has allowed some researchers not 
only to access the cognitive processes learners deploy (Lantolf, 2000) but also to 
keep track of the impact of that talk on language learning, as reflected in the 
students’ writing (Swain, 1998). 


Swain and Lapkin (1998) conducted a microgenetic analysis of the 
dialogue of two grade 8 French immersion students as they jointly wrote a story. 
Swain and Lapkin used “language-related episodes” (LREs) as their unit of 
analysis. LREs are instances of collaborative dialogue in which students talk about 
the language they are producing, question their language use, or other- or self- 
correct their language production. An example is given below. 





Rick: .. .et brosse. 

(...and brushes) 

Kim: — Et SE brosse les dents. . . les ch-. No, wait a second. Isn't it elle 
se brosse les dents? And it's SE peigne. Elle se peigne. 

(And brushes [emphasizes the reflexive] her teeth. . . her hair. No, wait a 
second. Isn't it she brushes her teeth? And it’s combs [again emphasizes 
the reflexive]. She combs her hair.) 


Swain and Lapkin argued that LREs provide opportunities for language 
learning, and were able to demonstrate, using pre- and posttest data, that some 
LREs were in fact the site of learning. 


‘In another study conducted by Swain and Lapkin (2001), two grade 7 
French immersion students were involved in a multistage activity involving the 
joint writing of a story, noticing differences between their story and a 
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reformulation of it (done by a native speaker of Srerch), talking about what they 
noticed during a stimulated recall session, and revising their story. The original 
story the students wrote and their final revised sory were considered as pre- and 
posttests, respectively. In this study, Swain and Larkin traced LREs related to the 
same particular aspect of language (e.g., souverrr vs. se souvenir) through each 
stage of the activity in an attempt to understand wha: was learned and why. They 
found that the feedback inherent in the reformulztior provided an important 
resource for the students anc generated considerable talk between them. The 
students did not unconditionally accept a particu аг reformulation. Sometimes they 
rejected a reformulation because it changed the meaning of what they had been 
trying to write, and sometimes because they perceived that “it was not necessary.” 
As the students talked their way through the stages cf the activity, they came to 
understand why the changes were made and inccrpo-ated those that they accepted 
into their stories. 


Spielman Davidson (2000) carried out a classroom-based study in which a 
grade 8 French immersion class was taught the torm and meaning of the present 
conditional. Spielman Davidson observed, tape-recorded, and tested the learning 
of the conditional by four pairs of students who zorxed together throughout four 
weeks (16 hours) of an instructional interventior tha: focussed on planning a space 
colony. All activities required writing: writing г drzft of the plen, editing and 
revising it, as well as doing and ccrrecting a cortent-related dictogloss. The pre- 
and post-tests included a cloze test, a paragraph writing exercise and interviews. 
Additionally, the posttests included tailor-made “est -tems based on the content of 
the peer-peer dialogues of each of the four pairs of students (see also Swain, 1998; 
and Swain & Lapkin, 1998, 2001). The posttes:s we given at the end of the four 
weeks and again 11 weeks later. The study group made statistically significant 
progress in their learning of the conditional during te intervention and maintained 
the gains in the written measures. Results from the -ailor-made test items also 
indicated that gains were maintained long after tae s:udents were involved in the 
formal unit. This doctoral dissertation is particclarl- interesting for the detailed 
analyses provided of the LREs related to the corditional which demonstrate the 
immense complexity of language learning. 


De Guerrero and Villamil explored colluborative peer revision of writing 
as part of a series of studies with adult learners f Spanish as a L2 (de Guerrero & 
Villamil, 1994, 2000; Villamil & de Guerrero, 199€, 1998). Their 1998 study 
assessed the nature and impact of peer mediatior. on writers’ final version of two 
types of rhetorical modes of writing: narration a3d persuasion. An analysis of the 
audiotaped pair interactions showed that ће matt: of the revisions (74%) 
worked on during peer-revision sessions were ircorgorated into the final drafts of 
the writers. When revising the narrative mode, the students paid almost equal 
attention to grammar and content (31% and 27% of the total revisions, 
respectively), whereas when revising the persuasive mode, the greatest percentage 
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of revisions (38%) were focused on grammar. Moreover, assistance through 
dialogue prompted further revisions and self-revisions after the sessions, indicating 
that peer learning was conducive to self-regulated behavior. 


De Guerrero and Villamil (2000) adopted a microgenetic approach to 
analyze 16 episodes of interaction between a “reader” and a “writer” of their 
previous data set on peer revision. The student who was "the reader" provided 
other-regulation by instructing or giving mini-lessons, which is a type of 
scaffolding mechanism by which students exteriorize their expertise and offer each 
other knowledge about language. The writer incorporated the majority of the 
changes discussed with his partner and, in some cases, further revised on his own. 
The “reader” also made progress in aspects of L2 writing and revising as well as 
in being able to provide peer assistance. As the researchers noted, the opportunity 
to talk|and discuss language and writing issues with each other “allowed both 
геайег апа writer to consolidate and reorganize knowledge of the second language 
in structural and rhetorical aspects and to make this knowledge explicit for each 
other's benefit" (2000, p. 65). 


Concerning the impact of peer feedback on students’ writing and language 
learning, further studies are worth considering. Tang and Tithecott (1999) explored 
the value of peer-response groups in ESL writing classes in a university college 
and noted that students tended to be positive about peer feedback but had some 
concerns (for example, they did not feel comfortable or know how to criticize 
somebody else's work). However, many students improved while participating in 
the sessions because they engaged in socio-cognitive activities that enabled them to 
become aware of deficiencies in their texts and, in turn, to make revisions. Both 
less and more proficient students benefited from the peer response sessions and 
increased their language awareness and self-confidence. 


In a number of papers based on her doctoral dissertation concerning the 
collaborative performance of tertiary ESL learners of intermediate and advanced 
proficiency, Storch (1999, 2000, 2001a, 2001b) compared individual work to 
collaborative work and studied the nature of peer assistance and its impact on 
students’ language learning. Storch (1999) found that collaboration and the 
metatalk it generated had a positive effect on overall grammatical accuracy when 
students completed a series of grammar-focused exercises (a cloze exercise, a text 
reconstruction, and a short composition). There were two isomorphic versions to 
these exercises (i.e., they featured the same theme, the same genre and were the 
same length and had approximately the same number of similar grammatical items 
to attend to). The first version was completed individually and the other version 
was done in pairs (or small groups). In the cloze exercise, accuracy improved in 
verb tense/aspect choice (up from 58% to 78%) and particularly in morphology (up 
from 35% to 84%). In the text reconstruction exercise, a greater proportion of 
items were detected and correctly amended when working collaboratively than 
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when working individually (72% vs. 63%) and wer were left vndetected (10% 
vs. 17%). With regard to the composition, those written in collaboration with 
peers demonstrated a lower zverage number of e-rors than compositions written 
individually (7.75 vs. 13.6) and a greater proporion of error-free clzuses (61% vs. 
47%). Storch indicated that pairs spent more time op task as thev diszussed the 
changes, which clearly resulted in more accurate performance. 


Storch (2000, 2001a, 2001b) noted that he nature of peer assistance is an 
important factor to consider in terms of the impact collaborative work can have on 
learning. Detailed analyses distinguished two dimensions of dyadic interactions: 
equality (i.e., authority over the task) and mutua ity ‘i.e., level of engagement with 
each other’s contribution). From these, Storch (2000, 2001b) derived four distinct 
patterns. In the collaborative pattern, both studerts contribute to the task, assisting 
each other (i.e., the expert role is fluid) and reaching co-constructed solutions 
acceptable to both of them. The dominant/domirant pattern is one in which, 
though both students contribute to the task and thus the expert rcle is also fluid, 
assistance is often rejected as there is an attempt 2f control and domination on the 
part of both students. In the case of ће dominart/passive pair there is one 
dominant student who appropriates the task and vho directs his/her partner and 
allows little or no contribution. The fourth patte-n, expert/novice, describes the 
interaction that takes place when assistance is prcvided predomirantly by one of 
the participants (expert), which is generally accepted by the novice. Like the 
dominant/passive pattern, one participant seems `o be more in ccntrol of the task 
but unlike the dominant/passive scenario, the expert participant ecknowledges the 
novice and encourages participation. 


Analyses which linked interactions to ev denze of languzge development in 
the students' writing showed that in collaborative anc expert/novice cyads there 
were more instances suggesting evidence of a transfer of knowledge (22 and 15, 
respectively) than in dominart/dominant or dominant/passive pairs (six in each). 
Furthermore, these latter pairs produced a larger number of instznces showing 
either no transfer or lost opportunities (due lack œ involvement or challenge) than 
the former pairs (Storch, 2000). Adopting a collaborative orientation resulted in 
evidence of co-construction, more LREs, extension cf knowledge, provision of 
scaffolded assistance, and language development (grammatical accurecy and new 
lexical knowledge). 


Similarly, DiCamilla and Anton's (1997. anzlyses of the discourse of five 
dyads of Spanish L2 learners collaborating on a yriting assignment emphasized the 
importance of co-constructed scaffolded support 1nd guidance through peer 
dialogue. In particular, they pointed out how repetition allowed students to 
recognize features of the language and to provide the necessary mediation to solve 
certain problems (of lexis, spelling, verb form, e-c.). Repetition was also used to 
appropriate the new forms and/or to help peers a»prcpriate the p-ovided forms. 
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Paulus (1999) analyzed the audiotaped interactions of 11 ESL students who 
participated in peer review sessions to give each other feedback on their writing. 
She compared the student revisions to three drafts of a persuasive essay and 
compared them to modifications resulting from teacher feedback. The results 
showed that students used both the peer and teacher feedback to revise their drafts. 
Fourteen percent of total revisions were made as a result of the peer feedback. 

The majority of the revisions (52%) were influenced neither by the peer nor the 
teacher feedback but by some other unknown source, including the self. 
Nevertheless, peer and teacher feedback accounted for more meaning-level 
revisions than those resulting from the other sources. Notably, 32% of the 
changes made to the second draft of the essay, written immediately after the peer 
revision session, were a result of peer feedback. Furthermore, the majority of 
these changes (63%) were meaning changes, which points to the fact, as Paulus 
noted, that “not only do students take their classmates’ advice seriously, but they 
also use it to make meaning-level changes to their writing" (p. 281). That is, 
students find their peers’ advice useful. However, the overall result of Paulus’ 
study indicated that teacher feedback was used more often than peer feedback (see 
also Nelson & Carson, 1998; Tsui & Ng, 2000). Such a result can indicate that 
there may be a need to help and train students in how to provide peer feedback. 

As Tang and Tithecott (1999) conclude about the study we reviewed 
above, students should be given intensive training to enable them to participate 
fully in the process of collaboration. Berg (1999) compared the performance of 
two classes in a university-based Intensive English Program that were trained in 
how to provide peer response (the treatment group) to two classes in the same 
program that received no such training. No difference between the pretreatment 
writing had been found between the two groups. The training provided students 
with the language and rationale for using peer response in the classroom. Trained 
peer response then resulted in a significantly greater number of meaning changes in 
the revised drafts as well as in significantly higher writing scores. Berg noted that 
peer response can teach students about academic writing because, in discussing 
each other's essays, they have to apply knowledge about their thesis statements, the 
development of ideas and the types of text organization. Furthermore, this 
discussion of ideas (content) and language can help students *discover viable text 
alternatives to unclear aspects of their writing" (Berg, 1999, p. 232). 


Sometimes writing becomes a tool to generate discussion about unclear 
issues of other aspects of the L2 such as discourse/pragmatics. Recently, language 
teachers have begun to use interactive computer networks to help students 
collaborate in their learning process as in the case of the students in Kinginger's 
(2000) study. Kinginger analyzed classroom interaction between language learners 
in the United States and France using email exchange and video-conferencing. 
Involvement and correspondence with French peers encouraged learners to 
appropriate forms of the language that are adequate for the expression of solidarity, 
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especially the mutual use of the zu form of addres: in student-student interactions. 
Key-pals provided both explicit instruction and di-ect assistance (sometimes 
without being requested) to their partners to help hem understanc how and why 
the social context of solidarity is constructed in F-enca. Students acknowledged 
this assistance and in later exchanges used the forn # correctly and appropriately. 
The videoconference and approximately 350 e-mzils showed that these types of 
‘exchange can broaden peer-peer discourse option. in ће foreign language 
classroom. The peer-peer relationships that were: nur-ured in the classroom 
communities engendered posi-ive emotional energy, active interest in learning, and 
learning itself (1.е., the appropriation of the correct form of addressivity among 
peers). However, as Kinginger noted, it is not technology itself that is beneficial 
but “the vagaries, perils and delights of making sense in the company of other 
human beings who interest them" (2000, p. 44). 


Speaking 


Face-to-face interaction in speaking activities also can assist learners along 
the interlanguage continuum. Lynch and Macleaa (2001) explored the effects on 
learners’ performance of successive cycles of a “soster carousel” (see also Lynch 
& Maclean, 1994). Pairs of learners within a specialist group of 14 oncologists 
and radiation therapists in an English for Special Purposes (ESP) course each 
prepared a poster based on a research article. Ore member of the pair (“the host") 
then interacted with six other learners who visited their posters in different cycles. 
Rather than give a mini-lecture, the host at each poster responded to questions 
posed by “the visitors" so thet each performance was unique but may have been 
shaped by previous cycles. What Lynch and Ма-іеал explored was whether this 
task “recycling,” or the learners’ drawing on res»onses given in previous cycles, 
resulted in gains in their language development. While the higher proficiency 
students did not incorporate ny language from their interlocutors, their language 
use did improve over successive cycles as a resu_t of the opportunity to repeat or 
recycle their performance in front of different listeners. The less proficient 
learners, however, showed improvements in phorolcgy, syntax, and lexis as a 
result of the interaction over the six cycles of the poster carousel. These changes 
were linked directly to the cc-constructed performances between the hosts and the 
visitors. Although Lynch and Maclean could no cosclude from the data whether 
these changes represented long-term acquisition, whet is clear is that the peer-peer 
dialogue resulted in improved language performznce. 


In another study of peer-peer interaction, Lynch (2001) asked four pairs of 
students to transcribe a 90-120 second recorded =xtract of a role plav they had 
performed in front of the class. After initially transcribing the role play verbatim, 
the learners could make changes to their original scr.pts. At this stage, through 
peer-peer negotiation, 81 out of 112 of the changes the learners made were 
improvements on the original oral performance (11 changes werz for the worse, 
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and 20 changes were neither better nor worse). The teacher then reformulated the 
revised scripts, correcting grammar and lexis, editing out redundancies, and 
making changes to improve precision and clarify meaning. As a final step in this 
multistage activity, the learners compared their own revised scripts with the 
reformulated version and discussed the differences between the two transcripts with 
each other and with the teacher. Feedback in the form of self-correction, teacher 
intervention, and peer correction all supported students' language learning. 
Currently Lynch is studying whether the transcribing and the resulting discussion 
in such activities result in long-term acquisition and whether they would be feasible 
in a classroom setting. 


In a classroom corpus of seven adult students learning Japanese, Ohta 
(2001) also investigated peer-peer interaction and, in particular, demonstrated how 
the social interaction occurring "during second language interactive language 
learning tasks constitutes learning" (p. 125). The corpus was collected over an 
academic year as the learners participated in their Japanese classes and thus 
represents a longitudinal study of classroom language learning. Working within a 
socio-cognitive framework, Ohta examined the corpus for examples of how peers 
working within their ZPD can assist each other's performance in the classroom and 
thereby promote language development through scaffolding. Her findings support 
previous findings (e.g., Kowal & Swain, 1997) that even less proficient peers are 
able to provide assistance to more proficient peers. Through dialogue, learners 
can construct utterances that are beyond what each could produce individually. 
Ohtajs analysis of the corpus revealed that the assisted performance comes in the 
form|of peers' waiting for each other to finish their utterances, prompting, or 
through co-constructions. Peers also provided assistance in the form of recasts 
which are incorporated in later utterances. Not all of the peer interaction was 
error-free, but Ohta found, contrary to a previous study by Mackey, McDonough 
and Kim (1999, cited in Ohta, 2001), that incorporation rates of incorrect 
utterances were very low. According to Ohta, the benefits of peer interaction 
outweigh any negative effects, as through scaffolding, learners build “bridges to 
proficiency” (2001, p. 125). This scaffolding, together with the internalization of 
the language occurring in social interaction, supports L2 development. 
i 
Listening 


Other studies in the literature show how peer-peer dialogue after listening 
activities can also result in L2 learning. He and Ellis (1999) compared the effect 
of teacher-controlled exchanges and peer-peer interaction following a listening 
activity on vocabulary acquisition. Six classes in an Intensive English Program in 
Japan were divided into three groups. The first two groups either involved no 
interaction or interaction with the teacher only. Only in the third group could the 
learners interact and negotiate meaning with each other in order to complete a 
picture labelling activity. Students in the peer-peer interaction group outperformed 
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the other two groups in terms of comprehension and in posttests measuring 
recognition of the lexical items given one week, three weeks, and four weeks after 
the activity. The peer-peer interaction group also >erformed better on both of the 
production posttests given two and four weeks res»ect:vely after the initial picture 
labelling activity. He and Ellis attributed gains in performance to the interaction as 
students wrote, read and if necessary, negotiated mearing with each other. They 
concluded that interaction in “dialogically symmet-ica: discourse” (1999, р. 131) 
between peers was more conducive to incidental vocabulary acquisition than the 
controlled teacher-learner exchanges. Although tke learners did benefit from the 
teacher-controlled exchanges, they had more oppc-tunities for language learning 
with their peers. 


In another study involving peer-peer interaction after a listening activity, 
Garcia and Asención (2001) investigated 39 first-semester Spanish students at an 
American university. Their research examined the effects of interaction on the 
participants’ performance on a post-listening text construction task and a 
comprehension test. Both the comparison group and te experimental group took 
notes as they listened to a mini-lecture. After the ecture, the comparison group in 
the study did not interact while the participants in -he experimental grcup shared 
their notes for five minutes in small groups. Garc a and Asención found that while 
the groups did not differ in the text reconstruction task, the experimental group 
scored significantly higher on the listening comprehension posttest. They therefore 
concluded that interaction can help improve listenmg comprehension. Qualitative 
analysis of the taped interactions corroborated other research on interaztion (e.g., 
Ohta, 1995; Swain & Lapkin, 1998, 2001) that illastreted how the students use 
language as a cognitive tool. The participants in tae experimental group provided 
scaffolding for each other and through interaction witt their peers, students 
questioned language use and repaired grammatical forms. Garcia and Asención 
also identified confirming and code-switching as tvo сег features of the students’ 
interaction in which language was used as a tool ir. larguage learning. 


Reading 


Peer-peer dialogue has also been shown te hep students apply 
comprehension strategies and co-construct knowledge while reading. Klingner and 
Vaughn (2000) investigated how a group of Spani h-English bilingual elementary 
school students collaborated to build their own reziing comprehersion and that of 
their limited English proficient (LEP) peers. Thrcugh a classroom technique 
known as collaborative strategic reading (CSR) (sce also Klingner, Vaughn, & 
Schumm, 1998), the 37 participants in the study were taught four reading strategies 
to aid their reading comprehension of a content-besed text. The text was in 
English but students discussed the content of the text in both Engbsh and Spanish. 
Qualitative analysis of the students’ discourse showed that through interacting in 
their CSR groups, the fifth-grade students assisted onc another in vocabulary 
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comprehension, finding the main idea and asking and answering questions about 
their text. Klingner and Vaughn reported that in each of the six cooperative 
learning groups, the students taught concepts and vocabulary to their peers. In 
some cases bilingual students provided translations for the LEP students. The 
authors concluded that in their groups, the students provided scaffolding for each 
other and that even the higher achieving students benefited from the group 
interaction. According to Klingner and Vaughn, for scaffolding to occur, the 
important factor is not expertise but rather whether students are instructed in how 
to provide assistance to their peers, as they had been in this study. Pre- and post- 
test measures of vocabulary indicated that the students made gains in their language 
learning. While the LEP students appeared to demonstrate little improvement as 
measured in the tests, they were able to provide closer approximations to the 
correct answers than they had in the pretests. However, due to the scoring criteria 
used, these gains were not quantified. 


| 


| 


i 
Conclusions 





We conclude from the studies presented in this review that the 
collaborative dialogue in which peers engage as they work together on writing, 
speaking, listening and reading activities mediates second language learning. We 
found that many of these studies center around writing activities, perhaps because 
one can more directly examine the product of the dialogic process. Although not 
considered in this review, it is to be noted that both within and across each of these 
skill areas, the particular activities and tasks used will affect the nature of the 
dialogue and therefore the language learned. More studies which investigate the 
transfer of knowledge to new contexts and longer term effects are called for. We 
also found that few adverse effects of working collaboratively were noted. 
However, possible effects such as greater reliance on teacher feedback than on 
peer|feedback, students’ lack of confidence about knowing how to provide useful 
feedback, and conflicts amongst collaborating students were noted; these suggest 
that instructing students both how and why to collaborate may be important. 


We believe that a thorough examination of peer-peer dialogue is instructive 
for teachers, researchers and the learners themselves as a means of understanding 
how learning is happening, and what is going right or wrong with the process. 
Relating this dialogue to learning outcomes is, of course, an additional but 
important step in enriching this understanding. 


Notes 
1. We wish to thank the following people for reading an earlier draft of this paper 


at short notice: Carole Bracco, Alister Cumming, Jim Lantolf, Sharon Lapkin, 
Tony Lynch, Neomy Storch, and Miles Turnbull. 
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10. TEACHER-STUDENT INTERACTION AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 


Joan Kelly Hall and Meghan Walsh 


This chapter reviews literature on recent developments in teacher-student 
interaction and language learning. Based оп a scciocultural perspective of 
language and learning. the studies are drawr from three types of 
classrooms: first langrage classrooms; secorz language classrooms, 
which include contexts in which the languag= berag learned in ће 
classroom is also the language of the community: and foreign language 
classrooms. Foreign language learning cont=xts are those in which 
exposure to and opportunities for target langnage interaction are restricted 
for the most part to the language classroom. Across these three areas, 
attention is given to studies that investigate t3e specific means used in 
teacher-student interaction to promote languzge learning. 





Recent theoretical insights and research on classroom interaction have 
broadened, and in many ways transformed, our anderstanding of its link to 
language learning. Current understandings are Гаѕе on the premise that much of 
our linguistic, social, and cognitive knowledge i: intimately tied to our extended 
participation and active apprenticeship in sociocultural events and activities 
considered significant to our everyday worlds. Because schools are important 
sociocultural contexts, their classrooms, and move specifically, their discursively- 
formed instructional environments created гоц зһ teacher-student interaction, are 
consequential in the creation of effectual learnin: environments and ultimately in 
the shaping of individual learners’ language development. 


The purpose of this review is to examine recent developments in research 
on classroom interaction and language learning Cat draws on this perspective. 
Due to space and topic constraints, we limit the maim review to studies on teacher- 
whole-group face-to-face interaction in language-classrooms. Before discussing 
current research, we provide a brief overview oi some of the mzjor premises of a 
sociocultural perspective on language learning and tke significance of classroom 
interaction. We conclude with a brief discussior of -ecommendations for future 
research. 
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Sociocultural Perspective on Language Learning 


A sociocultural perspective on language learning is based on theoretical 
considerations and empirical investigations of learning drawn from a variety of 
disciplines including human development (e.g., Berman & Slobin, 1994; Ninio & 
Snow; 1996; Reed, 1996), cultural psychology (e.g., Cole, 1996; Tomasello, 
1999; Vygotsky, 1986; Wertsch, 1991, 1994), linguistic anthropology (Ochs, 
1988; Schieffelin & Ochs, 1986), and social theory (e.g., Gergen, 1994; Shotter, 
1996, 1997). According to this perspective, language development begins in our 
social|worlds, constituted by a varied mix of regularly occurring goal-directed 
intellectual and practical activities. Through our repeated participation in these 
activities with others who are more knowledgeable or expert, we transform the 
specific means for realizing them into individual knowledge and abilities. That is, 
we learn not only the structural components of our language; we also acquire the 
communicative intentions and specific perspectives on the world that are embedded 
in them, and thus learn how to take actions with our words (Tomasello, 1999). It 
is our eventual internalization or self-regulation of the specific means for realizing 
our activities, including the particular world views embodied in them, that 
characterizes psychological growth. 


i From this perspective, learning is considered not the internal assimilation 
of structural components of language systems. Rather, it is a process of “changing 
patterns of participation in specific social practices within communities of practice" 
(Gee & Green, 1998, p. 147). Because schools are important social institutions, 
the activities constituting their classrooms are considered fundamental sites of 
learning. Because most learning opportunities are accomplished through face-to- 
face interaction, its role is considered especially consequential in the creation of 
effectual learning environments and ultimately in the shaping of individual 
learners’ development. The next section provides a brief overview of the nature of 
classroom interaction and its links to learning. Because the review is concerned 
solely with teacher-student interaction, the discussion will address only that facet of 
classroom talk. 


Classroom Interaction 


Classroom interaction is one of the primary means by which learning is 
accomplished in classrooms. In language classrooms, it takes on an especially 
significant role in that it is both the medium through which learning is realized and 
an object of pedagogical attention. Through their interactions with each other, 
teachers and students construct a common body of knowledge. They also create 
mutual understandings of their roles and relationships, and the norms and 
expectations of their involvement as members in their classrooms. That is to say, 
through interactions with their teachers, students are socialized into particular 
understandings of what counts as the official curriculum and of themselves as 
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learners of that subject matter. The patterns of irteraction also help define the 
norms by which individual student achievement i: assessed. Stucents draw upon 
these patterns and norms to participate in subsequent classroom activities and thus 
they are consequential in terms of not only what :tudents ultimately learn, but also, 
more broadly, their participation in future educat-onal events and the roles and 
group memberships that they hold within these events. 


Initiation-Response-Evaluation (IRE) 


Earlier research on teacher-student interection focused ол describing the 
patterns typical of interaction found in classrooms (Barnes, 1992. Cazden, 1988; 
Mehan, 1979). Findings from these studies reve iled that although student 
populations may vary from classroom to classrocm and school tc school, one 
particular pattern of interaction, the teacher-led tiree-part sequerce of Initiation- 
Response-Evaluation (IRE), typifies the discourse of western schooling, from 
kindergarten to the university. Commonly refered (о as the recitation script, or 
triadic dialogue (Lemke, 1999), the pattern involves the teacher posing a question 
to a student to which he or she usually already knows the answer. Students are 
expected to provide a brief but correct response zo the question, which is then 
evaluated by the teacher with such phrases as “Gaod,” "That's right,” ог “No, 
that's not right." Each round of interaction typically involves ore student at a time 
with the teacher moving on to ask a question of nother student once he or she has 
evaluated the prior student's response. 


In the IRE pattern of interaction, the teacher plays the role of expert, 
whose primary instructional task is to elicit infornation from the students in order 
to ascertain whether they know the material. He or she also serves as gatekeeper 
to learning opportunities. It is the teacher who cecices who will participate, when 
students can take a turn, how much they can corcribute, and whether their 
contributions are worthy and appropriate. It has been argued that extended use of 
the recitation script severely limits students’ opportuaities to talk through their 
understandings and try out their ideas in relation to the topic-at-hand, and, more 
generally, to become more proficient in use of irtellectually and practically 
complex language. 


Using data from her own and others’ clessrcoms, Cazden (1988), for 
example, revealed how the use of this pattern mere often facilitated teacher control 
of the interaction rather than student learning of the zontent of the lesson. 
Similarly, in his examination of teacher-student -nteraction from several 
classrooms, Barnes (1992) found that the frequeat use of the IRE sequence did not 
allow for complex ways of communicating betwzen the teacher and students. As a 
final example, in her.study of ‘journal sharing’ in language arts classrooms, 
Gutierrez (1994) found that in classrooms in wh ch the activity was based on а 
strict use of the IRE, the teacher did most of the talking, commenting or 
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elaborating on individual student's journal entries, while the students were limited 
to brief responses to the teacher's questions. 


While many of the earlier studies on classroom interaction have argued 
that prolonged participation in the recitation script provides limited learning 
opportunities, few have actually documented links between long-term participation 
and achievement. One recent investigation is a notable exception. In one of the 
most|comprehensive studies of teacher-student interaction, Nystrand and his 
colleagues (Nystrand, 1997) examined 112 eighth and ninth grade language arts 
and "nglish classrooms. He found that the overwhelming majority of teachers 
used the recitation script almost exclusively in their classrooms and that its use was 
negatively correlated with learning. More specifically, it was found that students 
in classrooms whose interaction was limited primarily to the IRE script were less 
able to recall and understand the topical content than were students who were 
involved in more topically-related, participatory discussions. Because the use of 
the recitation script was more prevalent in lower-track classes, Nystrand argued 
that such teacher-student interaction was a significant factor in creating inequalities 
in student opportunities to develop intellectually complex language knowledge and 
skills, 





Although most of the studies on classroom interaction have occurred in 
first language classrooms, a few recent studies have confirmed the ubiquity of the 
IRE pattern of interaction in second and foreign language classrooms as well. In 
her recent examination of junior form (comparable to junior high school in the 
U.S.) English language classrooms in Hong Kong, for example, Lin (1999a, 
1999b, 2000) found that with one exception the recitation script was the common 
pattern of interaction. And, like Nystrand, she found that it most often occurred in 
classrooms comprised primarily of students from socioeconomically disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Lin extended her examination to looking at how students acted to 
resist what she argued was a stifling, alienating form of learning. In one 
classroom, for example, Lin reveals how one student attempted to provide a 
linguistically playful rendition of the expected contribution in response to a teacher 
question. However, rather than respond to this playfulness, the teacher kept to the 
narrow confines of the IRE, and reiterated his demand for a response based on 
factual information drawn from the story they were reading together. Lin argues 
that while such play can reveal students’ language creativity, it also serves to 
alienate them even further from the official instructional purpose, if such 
contributions are constructed as unruly or uncooperative. By holding to the strict 
IRE pattern of interaction, the teacher in this classroom, Lin argued, pushed 
students “further away from any possibility of developing an interest in English as 
a language and culture that they can appropriate for their own communicative and 
sociocultural purposes” (2000, p. 75). 
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IRF and Dialogic Interaction 


Tn an attempt to tease apart some of the imricecies of teacher-student 
interaction, some have begun to take a closer look at tie IRE. In an early paper, 
Wells (1993) proposed a reconceptualization of the ТЕЗ pattern. His proposal 
came about from having spent extensive time in a zum ber of science classrooms 
with teachers he considered expert. His observations -evealed enthusiastic, 
extended student participation in class discussions although initial analysis of 
transcriptions of the interactions revealed what locked to be a healthy number of 
IRE sequences. Upon closer inspection, however he found subtle changes to the 
standard pattern, primarily in the third part. Whi= th» teachers Wells observed 
often asked questions of students, instead of closing down the sequence with a 
narrow evaluation of their responses in the third part of the three-part sequence, 
the teachers more often followed up on them, ask-ng students to elaborate or 
clarify, and in other ways treated their responses 1s v.iluable contributions to the 
ongoing discussion. Wells concluded that when Oz third part of the IRE sequence 
contained a teacher evaluation (E) of a student resporse, it severely constrained 
students’ learning opportunities. However, if, in-tead of evaluating student 
responses, the teacher followed up on their respoases (F) by asking them to expand 
on their thinking, justify or clarify their opinions. or make connections to their 
own experiences, the teacher-directed pattern of mteraction enhanced opportunities 
for learning. Thus, he concluded that the typical three-part interaction exchange 
found in classrooms is neither wholly good nor wholly bad. Instead, it can only be 
evaluated by looking at how it unfolds moment-tc-mcment on particular occasions 
in particular classroom contexts. 


Hall (1998) confirmed these subtle differences in the ways teachers 
directed the classroom interaction. In her study cf a high school Sparish-as-a- 
foreign language classroom, it was found that just a slight variation to the third part 
of the standard three-part IRE exchange made a -ubte but significant difference in 
student participation in whole group interactions with the teacher. One group of 
students received more interactional attention fron the teacher in that in addition to 


` evaluating their responses, she often followed ир with additional questions, or 


asked them to elaborate. The teacher also sometimes handed the interactional floor 
to this group of students, allowing them to initia:c аг exchange or take over other 
students’ turns. In contrast, she provided subtly different opportunities for 
participation to students in the other group. Wh ke these students were called on by 
the teacher to respond to her inquires almost as »ften as the other group 
participants were, the teacher's response was mest Chen an evaluation of the 
students’ contributions. In some cases, student -esponses were completely 

ignored. That is, the teacher sometimes did not even acknowledge the student's 
response and instead moved on to ask a questior. of another student. Moreover, 
these students were not given many chances to £ritiete exchanges. And, when they 
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tried|to, their initiations were not taken up by the teacher as frequently as those of 
the other group were. 


These subtle differences in the third part of the triadic exchange, Hall 
argued, resulted in the formation of two groups of students, a primary group and a 
secondary group, each with distinct participatory rights and responsibilities. These 
differences, in turn, were used by the teacher as a partial basis for her evaluation 
of thé learners’ midyear performances. When asked to discuss individual learners’ 
performances in the class in an interview with the researcher, the students the 
teacher considered active, creative, and successful users of Spanish happened to be 
those to whom she gave more interactional attention. Like Wells (1993), Hall 
concluded that subtle changes to the standard pattern of interaction, primarily to 
the third part of the triadic dialogue, can create significantly different language 
learning environments. 


Nassaji and Wells (2000) provide a more comprehensive discussion of 
various options for the follow-up move in the triadic dialogue. The data on which 
their discussion is based come from a six-year collaborative action research project 
involving nine elementary and middle school teachers and three university 
researchers. Their focus in the project was on teacher use of follow-up moves and 
the contexts in which they occurred. They were specifically interested in 
examining the links between the types of initiating moves and the kinds of follow- 
up moves they called forth. In addition to finding that follow-ups to student 
responses served a wide range of functions, Nassaji and Wells found that the 
choice of follow-up move determined to a large extent the direction of subsequent 
talk. Just as suspected, teacher contributions that evaluated rather than encouraged 
tended to suppress student participation. Conversely, teacher follow-ups that 
invited students to expand upon or qualify their initial responses opened the door to 
further discussion, and provided more opportunities for learning. 


The potential value of the IRF has been confirmed in other recent studies 
as well. For example, in the study of language arts classrooms noted above, 
Nystrand (1997) found a subtly different pattern of interaction in higher-tracked 
classes. Here, the teacher’s third part contribution to the pattern was comprised of 
what Nystrand regarded as high-level evaluation. In addition to ratifying the 
student’s response, the teacher incorporated it into the discourse of the class 
usually in the form of either an elaboration or a follow-up question. In so doing, 
Nystrand argued, the teachers affirmed student participation in the process of 
knowledge building, challenged them to extend their thinking and engagement with 
the subject matter, and provided opportunities for them to take ownership of the 
ideas. | These strategies, in turn, helped to create an inclusive classroom culture 
that valued participation and learning, and ultimately enhanced students’ academic 
performances in the language arts classroom. 
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Rex and McEachen (1999) found similar interaction patterns in their study 
of a high school English literature class. Earlier studie; of the same class by Rex 
and her colleagues (Rex, 1997; Rex, Green, & Dizon, 1997) had revealed that the 

` English teacher interacted with the students in a wy that was quite similar to the 

, teachers marked as effective in Nystrand’s study. The attempt in the 1999 study 
was to move beyond describing the teacher-studen- intz-actions to documenting the 
strategies used by the teacher to build an effective community of learners. 

! Analysis of the classroom interactions revealed thet the dominant way of talking 

' about the class texts was what the teacher referred to zs ‘making a case.’ This 
involved posing hypotheses about why the students со 15ійегей something they 
found in the text boring, odd, or confusing, and Gen supporting the claims, linking 
them to specific pieces of evidence. During the beginaing weeks of the academic 
year, the teacher assumed most of the responsibili-v fcr helping the students make 
a claim by asking leading questions and directing :tud2at responses. Like Wells, 
the researchers found that on the surface the early excimnges appeared to be 
standard IREs. However, closer inspection revea d that in addition to brief 
affirmations of student responses, the teacher elabarat2d on them or further probed 
students’ understandings by asking additional quertiors. Moreover, when student 
interpretations were considered inappropriate or wrwarranted, the teacher did not 
overtly challenge or evaluate them with statement: like “That’s not right.” Rather, 
he acknowledged the students’ contributions, and ther offered his own 
interpretation along with evidence from the text. As Ше did, he directed his talk to 
all the students, rather than to the one student whe had responded, and in so doing, 
helped to build an inclusive community of learning. 





As the academic year unfolded, the teacher handed over his role as leader 
in ‘making a case’ to the students. Not only were the students encouraged to 
question and probe each other's interpretations, bat they were also encouraged to 
question the teacher's readings of specific passages. From end-of-term survey 
assessments, Rex and McEachen found that nearly al of the students believed they 
had learned a great deal from this teacher's class and identified the class 
discussions as “the most valuable arena of their learn ng" (Rex & McEachen, 
1999, p. 76). 


The benefits of the IRF for supporting ard p-omoting student interaction 
have been confirmed in recent studies of two univers ty English-as-a-second- 
language classrooms (Boxer & Cortés-Conde, 2000; Eoyd & Maloof, 2000). It 
was found that teachers who were effective in stimulating student involvement 
repeated or recast student utterances in such a wey as Io affirm their contributions 
and make them available to the full class for thei- coasideration. In this way, 
individual student utterances were linked togethe- апі woven into the larger 
classroom discourse. This, in turn, helped to mzintain topical coherence by 
building a collective knowledge base upon whick all students could draw for 
subsequent contributions. The authors of both studies argued that through 
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students' extended participation in their classroom interactions, student 
appropriation of new words and ideas was facilitated. 


These findings have been corroborated in studies of foreign language 
classrooms as well. In his examination of the interaction of nine English language 
classrooms in Brazil, for example, Consolo (2000) found that in classrooms 
characterized by ample student participation, teachers more often followed up on 
student responses in ways that validated student contributions and helped to create 
topical connections among them. Likewise, Duff's (2000) study of a high school 
English immersion classroom in Hungary revealed that, in interactions promoting 
student participation, the teacher often followed up student responses by repeating 
or paraphrasing their contributions, and offering them back to the class for further 
discussion. Such follow-ups, Duff argues, served as an important means of 
encouraging learners' attempts to express their own thoughts and opinions on the 
topics,| validate the concepts and ideas initiated by students, and draw their 
attention to key concepts or linguistic forms. 


| Sullivan's (2000) examination of a university English-as-a-foreign- 
language classroom in Vietnam led to similar conclusions. Here Sullivan revealed 
how the teacher nurtured student participation in the building of a shared base of 
knowledge through his frequent affirmations, elaborations, and other kinds of 
follow-ups to student contributions. In addition to the cognitive benefits of such 
interaction, Sullivan argued that such building of extended networks of talk among 
the class members also lent a humorous, light-hearted side to learning in that both 
the teacher and students could use their collectively constructed knowledge to play 
on each other's words and ideas. This use of humor heightened the students' 
enjoyment of their classroom interactions and motivated them to continue 
participation. This, in turn, provided them with extensive opportunities not only to 
become more affiliated with the subject but to build on and sustain their 
interpersonal relationships as a community of English language learners as well. The 
following excerpt illustrates a round of playful, collaborative repartee engaged in 
by the teacher and learners in the study. According to Sullivan, the researcher 
unknowingly triggered the game by commenting that the question asked by the 
teacher is a ^major" one (line 3). This is picked up by the teacher with the words 
“very big," and followed by students who expand it to “huge,” “gigantic,” 
“enormous,” and finally, from the teacher, “titanic.” 





1. Teacher: Uh huh? Right. Now 14. *What problems do you 
think a developing country may face in its social 
and economic development?" 


2. Students: ((Several repeat the question in Vietnamese)). 
3. Researcher: A major question. h-h-h-h. 

4. Teacher: Yes. A very big question uh 

5. Student 1: A huge question. 
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6. Teacher: Huge question. IK. 

7. Students: [It’s very big] 

8. Students: [А gigantic questior] 

9. Teacher: ((laugh)) A gigentic question. OK. 
10. Student: ( ) 

11. Teacher: OK. 

12. Student 2: An enormous quest:cn 

13. Teacher: A titanic questien. OK. 


Such play, Sullivan ergued, not only hel»zd to draw learners’ attention to 
the language itself, but also kelped to create a meaningful and motivating context 
for language use. This, in turn, enhanced the lezrne-s' interest in coatinuing to use 
the target language in their interactions, helping hem reinforce and expand their 
vocabulary knowledge as they did. These findings om the value of interactional 
playfulness corroborate those by Wong Fillmore Arrnon, McLaughlin, and 
Ammon (1985) who, in their examination of suczessful Janguage-learning lessons 
for children learning English as a second language, воіеа the use of such 
playfulness and its role in br;nging learners’ attention to forms. They state, “The 
final characteristic of the language used in successful lessons is that of richness and 
occasional playfulness as well . . . the teachers ñ successful classes tended to use 
language in ways that called attention to the langvagz itself" (р. 42). 


In all of the studies previously noted, a mot vating learning environment 
was characterized by teacher contributions that encouraged students to participate 
by asking them to elaborate on their responses, -omment on the responses of 
others, and propose topics for discussion. Morcover. the classroom was 
characterized by teacher actions that treated stucent responses as valuable and 
legitimate regardless of whether they were 'riglr.' and attempted to understand the 
learners’ expressed thoughts from the learners’ »art.cular perspectives rather than 
impose their own views on "what the students were zt:empting to say. In the 
questions they posed to students, their response - to scudent-posed questions and 
comments, and their own reflections and musinz on the topics, the teachers in 
these different studies not oaly maintained a cognitively and socially rich 
interactional environment and provided models zf appropriate academic and social 
discourse for the students. Importantly, regard ess of the level of students’ 
linguistic and intellectual atilities, the issue being addressed, or, as shown in 
Consolo's (2000) study, the native speaker statt s 07 the teacher, in all cases 
classroom interactions promoting student involvement in intellectually engaging 
ways were topically cohereat, cognitively and Lugvistically complex, and 
meaningful to the learners. 
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Links Between Discourse Patterns and Epistemologies 


Recent efforts to probe more deeply the connections between patterns of 
classroom interaction and learning have turned to examining the links between 
interaction and teacher beliefs. Earlier research argued that the use of particular 
patterns of teacher-student talk reflected certain pedagogical epistemologies (e.g., 
Barnes, 1992; Cazden, 1988; Gutierrez, 1994; Wells, 1993). Wells (1993), for 
example, maintained that the choices teachers make about the kinds of interactional 
patterns they use in their classrooms are linked to their pedagogical beliefs. 
Teachers who view themselves as leaders of communities of learners, and who 
view students as active agents in the learning process and thus take student 
involvement seriously, are more likely to use follow-ups to student responses that 
promote intellectually challenging interactions and actively engage students in 
them. | Conversely, teachers who perceive themselves as authorities and 
transmitters of knowledge, and students as passive recipients of their knowledge, 
are more likely to use the more constraining IRE pattern of interaction. Few 
studies, however, have actually provided empirical evidence linking the discursive 
conditions of language classrooms to teachers' epistemologies. 


The recent study by Johnston, Woodside-Jiron, and Day (2000) is a 
notable exception in that a primary focus of the study was on tracing the empirical 
connections among the discourse patterns found in fourth-grade language arts 
classrooms and teachers' epistemological stances. The authors based their analysis 
on data gathered from classrooms whose teachers were considered capable by their 
peers and supervisors. The means used to collect data included classroom 
observations, field notes, audio- and video-tapings, and both teacher and student 
interviews. Their findings provide empirical support for earlier assertions on the 
links between the kinds of interactions teachers promote in their classrooms and 
their beliefs about teaching and learning. However, they also found that while 
some classrooms maintained a dominant pattern of discourse and that these 
discourse patterns were consistently linked to one particular stance, many more 
classrooms reflected a mixture of patterns and teacher beliefs. These findings raise 
interesting questions for future research on the developmental consequences arising 
from classrooms typified by an assortment of patterns and epistemologies rather 
than one dominant paradigm. 


Conclusions and Implications for Future Research 


Several conclusions about classroom interaction and language learning can 
be drawn from this review. First, we can state with certainty that at least two 
versions of the triadic dialogue are used with great frequency in teacher-whole 
group instruction and that the versions give rise to qualitatively different language 
learning environments. The versions are similar in that they each contain teacher 
initiations and student responses to these initiations. Where they vary is in follow- 
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| 

| ups to student contributions. In one version, the :eacher most often assesses the 

: . quality of student responses with short evaluative responses such as “Good,” or 

| “Well done.” The three-part interactions usually occur between the teacher and 

| individual students and few attempts are made to extend the sequence, unless the 
student response is inaccurate or in some way inzpprooriate. In that case, the 
teacher usually seeks a response to her question жоп: another student. Consistent 
use of this pattern provides very limited opportur itiez for student participation in 
learning. 


In the second version, the teacher follow-up: include a range of functions. 
Evaluations of student responses still take place, since they can provide 
opportunities for teachers to check students’ undzrstendings and mak= adjustments 
to the instructional activities as needed. However, they аге not the sole or primary 
follow-up. Rather, the repertoire of teacher con-ribrtions include response 
affirmations, reformulations, comments, and requests for justification, 
clarification, or elaboration. Together these serve tc promote student involvement, 
highlight key concepts and ideas, build a shared hase of knowledge, and, more 
generally, evoke feelings of inclusivity. As we have seen, the use of a full range 
of patterns is essential to creating effective langvage learning coramunities. This is 
so not just in first language classrooms, but in second and foreign language 
classrooms as well. Moreover, these patterns siznal effective teaching in a variety 
of grades, from elementary to university levels, and a host of national and 
international contexts, including the United States, Canada, Brazil, Vietnam, and 
Hungary. Future research can add to our understanding by continuing to look 
more closely at the linguistic resources effective teachers use to create stimulating 
learning environments. In addition to the frame-wor«s used in many of the studies 
reviewed here, the analytic frameworks of Nassaji and Wells (2000), Hellerman, 
Cole and Zuengler (2001), and Rojas-Drummor: (2C00) could prove useful in 
future explorations of teacher-student interactior. in :anguage classrooms. 


A second conclusion that can be drawn bas to do with thé underlying 
epistemologies connected to the patterns of interaction. Based on the studies 
reviewed here, it is reasonably clear that consis‘ent use of each version of the 
triadic dialogue is tied to a particular epistemolcgical stance. Teachers who 
consistently use the IRE view teaching as a process cf transmission. They see 
themselves as institutional authorities whose рггпагу role is to pass down 
information to students, whose sole responsibilf-y is o receive and internalize the 
information, and, when called upon, to extract 1nd accurately display it. On the 
other hand, teachers who use a fuller range of tallosv-up moves in their interactions 
with students, incorporating student contributio3s imto the ongoing dialogue, 
holding students responsible for monitoring anc expanding on their own and each 
other's contributions, and in other ways sharing the -esponsibility for learning, 
lead to higher levels of student achievement. "Teachers who consistently employ 
such actions have more of an inquiry-based uncerstanding of learning, which 
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values the activities of exploration, hypothesis testing, and problem-solving. They 
see both themselves and their students as responsible partners in what is considered 
a fundamentally jointly constructed social process. 


Given these connections between actions and beliefs, the concern becomes 
how to bring about awareness and change in teacher practices and beliefs. The 
long-term action research project on which Wells (1999; Nassaji & Wells, 2000) 
and his colleagues have collaborated offers one possible means for doing so. We 
also need to look at the larger sociocultural contexts of classrooms to see how 
teacher beliefs and practices serve to reinforce or undermine those larger activities, 
values; and beliefs embedded in them. Here, the framework for conducting a 
critical classroom discourse analysis offered by Kumaravadivelu (1999) may be 
helpful in conceptualizing future research studies. 


A final conclusion has to do with language learning and interaction. While 
many studies have asserted links between them, only recently have researchers 
begun gathering empirical evidence for these assertions. Clearly, a more complete 
understanding of the developmental consequences arising from the discursive 
practices of a classroom requires following the paths along which the varied 
patterns of interaction lead. This, in turn, requires more longitudinal studies, and 
more studies that include a full range of data sources (see Ford, Zuengler, & 
Fassnacht, 1998) in addition to transcriptions of interaction and that incorporate 
both qualitative and quantitative methods of analysis, as, for example, Nassaji and 
Wells (2000), Nystrand and Gamoran (1997), and Rojas-Drummond (2000) have 
done in their research. Incorporating methodologies that make use of the latest 
technologies for data collection and analysis may also help. Using digital tools for 
gathering classroom discourse data, for example, can provide instant links to other 
data sources, and support the electronic sharing and analysis of data across space 
and time. The use of such tools can transform the representation of our findings. 
Visually representing the path of a language learner's development through 
representative video clips, for example, can reveal the remarkable complexity of 
the process of language development in a way that pages of written text cannot. 
Moreover, the rich empirical base of findings engendered by such electronic 
collaborations not only will enhance our theoretical understandings of language 
learning. Such endeavors will also help advance our understanding of and ability 
to sustain effective language learning environments. 
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| classroom interaction. CELA Report Ser&s 2.40. Albany, NY: National 

| Research Center on English Learning арі Achievement. 

This report provides a useful discussion эп the benefits and potential 

i drawbacks of the various methods such zs field notes, videotapes, and 

i audiotapes used to study classroom disccurse and learning. Based on a 
view of language learning as a dynamic ind socially grounded practice, the 

| discussion includes descriptions of actua. data collection procedures used 

) in a study of interaction in a senior-level physics class to illustrate the 

i advantages and disadvantages to using d-ffersnt methodologizs. The 

researchers argue, for example, that usirg tvo cameras allows for the best 

access to the classroom's communicative events, including both verbal and 

nonverbal exchanges between teacher ard stidents. Although the focus of 

the study used to illustrate the various peinte made in the report is not on 

language learning per se, the discussion cf Oe different methods for 

collecting interaction data is useful. 


Gee, J., & Green, J. (1998) Discourse analysis, learning, and social practice: A 
methodological study. Review of Educatoncl Research, 23, 119-169. 


The authors present a conceptual and m:thoiological framework for the 
investigation of learning in social settings. -mphasizing the relationship 
between theory and method in research Jesizn, their approach is а 
combination of various discourse analyte and ethnographic perspectives. 
The first part of the article describes the socioculturally-based theoretical 
perspectives on language and discourse 2n which the framework is based. 
The second part is an application of the proposed framework. Samples of 
actual classroom discourse are provided to illustrate the need for different 
analytic approaches to study the dynams cf moment-to-moment 
interaction and to link the complex patterns of language use that build up 
over time to actual learning. The paper corcludes with suggestions for 
future research on learning in social setaing:. 


Hall, J. K., & Verplaetse, L. S. (Eds.). (2000). Second and foreign language 
learning through classroom interaction. Mzhwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum. 


This collection of studies on classroom inte-action and second and foreign 
language learning emphasizes particula- aspects of interactive 
environments that promote language lezrning. While there is variation 
among the studies in terms of the learn-rg context and issues addressed, 
they each share certain elements. For example, each provides evidence 
that supports a sociocultural perspective on language development. In 
addition, each breaks from traditional &udiss of second language 
acquisition in that ethnographic and discourse analytic methods are used to 
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investigate the dynamic, moment-to-moment interactions characteristic of 
classroom talk. Findings show that certain interaction patterns used by 
teachers and certain interaction exchanges between classroom participants 
can foster the construction of a collaborative classroom community and 
simultaneously promote language learning. The volume concludes with a 
discussion of future research possibilities and suggestions for organizing 
instruction in order to optimize meaningful language learning opportunities 
in both second and foreign language classrooms. 


Hellerman, J., Cole, K., & Zuengler, J. (2001). Developing thinking communities 
through talk: Two case studies from science class. CELA Research Report 
Series 14001. Albany, NY: National Research Center on English Learning 
and Achievement. 


This study looks at the interaction of two linguistically and culturally 

| diverse high school science classrooms. While not concerned specifically 
with language classrooms, it is included here because the researchers' 
analytic focus on particular linguistic means used by teachers to socialize 
students into particular kinds of learning communities during interaction 

| and their attempts to connect these uses of language to the teachers' 
pedagogical philosophies are useful additions to research on teacher- 
student interaction. In their analysis of audio- and videotaped data 
collected from one classroom over a five-year period, the researchers 
found that the teacher consistently used the first-person singular pronoun 
‘T when introducing conceptual information. She also used the pronouns 
*you' and *we/us' but for different purposes. The first-person plural was 
used when the teacher wanted to point out student deficiencies or 
weaknesses and change their behavior or thinking. The second-person 
singular and plural pronouns were used to distinguish student 
responsibility for learning from the teacher's for teaching as in T: "You're 
adult now, you decide where the voids are." (p. 9). The authors argue 

| that the teacher's distinctive use of these pronouns over time served to 
socialize the students into particular understandings of the role of the 
teacher and their role as students. The findings point to the significant role 
'that teacher actions and beliefs play in socializing students into particular 
communities of learners. 


Kumaravadivelu, B. (1999). Critical classroom discourse analysis. TESOL 
Quarterly, 33, 453-483. 


Та this article, Kumaravadivelu offers a framework for conducting what he 
terms critical classroom discourse analysis (CCDA). He begins by 
reviewing two approaches commonly used to analyze classroom interaction 
in L2 classrooms, the interaction approach and the discourse apptoacli. 
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While both approaches have provided useful insights into classroom 
learning, the author argues that their lim ted focus has produced “only a 
fragmented picture of classroom reality" (p. 456). To construct his 
framework, he draws on ideas and concepts fom two current schools of 
thought, Foucauldian poststructuralism ard Saidian postcolonialism, and 
from educational applications of this wo-k. These ideas are then 
integrated into a three-dimensional perspective on discourse: the 
sociolinguistic, the sociocultural, and the sociopolitical, which he uses to 
review some recent classroom studies that p-ovide “glimpses of the 
possibilities and potential of CCDA" (p. 472). He concludes with 
suggestions for conducting critical discoarse analysis and a list of research 
questions for further explorations into cRssroom-based L2 learning. 


Rojas-Drummond, S. (2000). Guided participation, d:scourse and the construction 
of knowledge in Mexican classrooms. Ir. H. Cowie & G. van der 
Aalsvoort (Eds.), Social interaction in lsarniag and instruction: The 
meaning of discourse for the constructicn of knowledge (pp. 193-213). 
Amsterdam: Pergamon. 


Although the research reported on here 15 concerned with interaction and 
learning in math classrooms, the methowolozies used to analyze the data in 
addition to the findings have something to cffer those interested in 
documenting links between interaction end “anguage learning. Rojas- 
Drummond and her colleagues investigzted the particular discursive 
strategies teachers used to guide studen’s’ participation in instructional 
activities and then compared the use of ћеѕ> patterns across classrooms. 
Standard discourse analytic methods were used to examine their 
transcriptions of videotaped data. The :nterzctions were examined on 
three levels and then characterized acccrdirg to five dimensions describing 
the teaching-learning process. Once һу caaracterized the classrooms, 
Rojas-Drummond and her colleagues cempa:zed students" performance 
from two fairly different learning environments, as defined by the typical 
patterns of teacher-student interaction, 5n t40 dynamic assessment 
arithmetic tests. They found that those in г zlassroom typified by an 
inquiry-based IRF outperformed their peers whose classroom interactions 
were dominated by the IRE recitation scrip. Teacher actions in the higher 
performing classroom that were found -o d ffer significantlv from the other 
group included using complex actions x the third part of the IRF that 
affirmed student responses, probed students’ understandings, elicited 
student elaborations, and modeled desi-ed actions, strategies and 
outcomes. The framework outlined in Table 1 (pp. 198-199) detailing 
particular teacher and student behaviors ind:cative of each teaching- 
learning dimension could be usefully employed in research on interaction 
found other kinds of classrooms. 
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Wells, G. (1999). Dialogic inquiry: Toward a sociocultural practice and theory of 


education. Cambridge, MA: Cambridge University Press. 


Dialogic Inquiry is a three-part analysis of sociocultural theory and 
practice in the classroom. Wells first compares the theoretical insights of 
Vygotsky and M. A. K Halliday on language learning and development. 
Despite their different orientations, Wells finds them compatible; both, for 
example, believe that language development is a process of making 
meaning with others. Wells builds upon these ideas in the construction of 
a conceptual framework for understanding the role of discourse in 
learning. In the second part of the book, Wells gives examples from 
classroom interaction to illustrate the co-construction of knowledge among 
teacher and students and the functions that different dialogic exchanges 
serve in the process. A case study is included as an example of a 
collaborative community in which scaffolding is an important part of 
knowledge building. In the third part of the book, Wells discusses the 
importance of the zone of proximal development (ZPD) using examples 
taken from his own research on classroom interaction. 
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11. TEACHERS’ USES OF THE TARGET АМЕ FIRST LANGUAGES IN 
SECOND AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE. CLASSROOMS! 


Miles Turnbull and Katy Arnett 


This chapter reviews recent theoretical and cmpirical literature regarding 
teachers’ uses of the target (TL) and first (L1) languages in second (SL) 
and foreign (FL) language classrooms. Theozetizally, the article explores 
several issues related to teachers’ use of the L1 zrd the TL in the 
classroom: exposure to TL input, student motivation, cognitive 
considerations, code-switching, and approprate ieacher use of the L1. A 
review of recent discourse analysis studies examines how much, when, 
and why FL and SL teachers use the L1 anc TL in their pedagogy. The 
article also presents findings from studies ttat have considered teachers’ 
self-reports and teachers' and learners' belicfs and attitudes regarding the 
use of the L1 and the TL in FL and SL clas-rooms. The paper concludes 
with recommendations for future research. 


This chapter reviews both recent and earlier research related to teachers’ 
use of the target language (TL) and first languaze (2 1) in second (SL) and foreign 
language (FL) teaching contexts.* The chapter is d-vided into three main sections. 
Drawing on theoretical perspectives and empirizal work, the first section examines 
teachers’ use of the TL and 11 in the classroom frcm a theoretical perspective. 
The second section reviews recent quantitative 1nd qualitative studies that have 
used discourse analysis to examine how much, when, and why teachers use the TL 
and the L1 in SL and FL classrooms. Studies tzat nave focussed on teachers’ and 
learners’ beliefs and attitudes toward TL and LJ use are also reviewed. The final 
section in the article proposes future research direc-ions on this topic. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Research has examined several issues -clatzi to teachers’ use of the L1 
and TL in the classroom: exposure to TL input. stccent motivation, ways in which 
teacher use of the L1 can promote TL learning at cognitive levels, code-switching, 
and when it is appropriate for teachers to introduce ће L1 into their pedagogies. 
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Exposure to Target Language Input 


Carroll (1975) and others (e.g. Burstall, 1968, 1970; Burstall, Jamieson, 
Cohen, & Hargreaves, 1974; Carroll, Clark, Edwards, & Handrick, 1967; Wolf, 
1977) found a direct correlation between FL achievement and teacher use of the 
TL; some regard this as the most persuasive theoretical rationale for maximizing 
the teacher's use of the TL in the classroom (Turnbull, 2001b). Since teachers are 
often the students' primary source of linguistic input in the TL, it is therefore 
reasonable to argue that maximizing the TL in the classroom is a favorable 
práctice.? 


However, Turnbull (2001b) and others (e.g., Macaro, 1997; Polio & 
Duff, 1994; van Lier, 1995) question what *maximize" means in terms of 
“optimal” L1 and TL use. Most SL and FL educators agree that students need to 
be exposed to input in the TL if they are expected to learn (Krashen, 1982), but 
how much exposure to TL input is optimal from a theoretical and pedagogical 
standpoint? Ellis (1994) and Sharwood-Smith (1985) suggest that mere exposure to 
the TI. input does not entirely guarantee that it becomes internalized as intake (see, 
e.g., Chaudron, 1985; Ellis, 1994; Gass, 1988). Long (1996) argues that learners 
internalize the TL input once they have been given the opportunity to interact with 
and negotiate the meaning of the input. Swain (1985, 1993, 1995) argues that 
learners need to be provided not only with the opportunity to interact with the TL 
input, but also with the opportunity to produce written or spoken output related to 
the input, because she contends (1995) that producing the TL is an important 
aspect|of the learning process. 


Cook (2001) and van Lier (1995) observe that the idea of maximizing the 
TL in the classroom has been interpreted by most teachers to mean that they should 
avoid the L1 altogether or restrict its use to grammar lessons or classroom 
management. Cook (2001) contends that the long-held tradition of discouraging 
the integration of the L1 in the TL classroom has sharply limited the "possibilities 
of language teaching" (p. 405). Even though he agrees that using considerable 
amounts of the TL is critical, he believes that the L1 deserves a place in the TL 
classroom. Based undoubtedly on his experiences as an English as a foreign 
language educator, he argues that treating the students’ L1 as a resource instead of 
a hindrance to successful learning will help to create more authentic users of the 
TL. Van Lier (1995) agrees, contending that teachers’ use of the learners’ L1 
helps to create more salient input for the learner, hence promoting intake. In his 
view, (1995), the quality of the input is more important than the quantity of the 
input when it comes to intake, and introducing the L1 can enhance the quality of 
the input. Turnbull (2001b) agrees that the first language can be used 
*judiciously" to help facilitate the intake process, allowing input to more readily 
become intake (p. 533). The teacher's use of the L1 thus provides an enhanced 
form of input that is more salient for the learner, more easily processed, and 
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consequently results in a greater understanding of the TL (see alsa Dickson, 1992; 
Py, 1996). 


Motivation 


Second language educators and researchers have long acknowledged the 
influence of student motivation on TL learning (e 3. Crookes & Schmidt, 1991; 
Dórnyei, 1994; Gardner & Lambert, 1972). MacDonald (1993) argues that the 
teacher's maximized use of the TL in the classroem has an impact on student 
motivation, as the learners can see how knowledre o? the TL wil! be immediately 
useful to them. Turnbull (20012) offers anecdota support of this argument, adding 
that his students felt that they had learned more ty the end of the year because of 
his insistence on maximizing his ovn use of Frerch in the classroom. Macaro 
(1997) found that students were more likely to learn French as a means of 
furthering personal goals (instrumental goals) ther learn the language because they 
were genuinely interested in the TL and its cultu-e (incegrative goals); he argues 
that if teachers use the TL exclusively in the classrocm, the studeats are more 
likely to set instrumental goals (Gardner & Lamtert, 1972), thus 2nhancing 
learning. MacDonald (1993) also contends that -elying too much on the Li can 
lead to student de-motivation; if the teacher overases the L1 to convey meaningful 
information, the students have no immediate need to further their understanding in 
the TL. 


ù, 


Cognitive Issues Related to L1 Use in the Classroom. 


Drawing on the ideas of Vygotsky (197+), Antón and DiCamilla (1998) 
contend that when a teacher uses the L1 in the TL classroom, the learner uses the 
L1 as a cognitive tool to help “scaffold” his/her learning. Brooks and Donato 
(1994) argue that learners sometimes use the 11 10 negotiate meaning. They 
propose that using the L1 helps learners produce the TL and to sustain interactions 
in the TL, thus making it reasonable to argue that teachers’ use of the L1 may 
prove to be beneficial to the students’ TL acquisition.’ 


Swain and Lapkin (2000) report that staien: use of the 1-1 during 
collaborative tasks occurred for three primary rcasons—increasing efficiency, 
focusing attention, and facilitating interpersonalinteractions. They contend that 
student access to the L1 input possibly enabled :tudents to accomplish their tasks 
more successfully. Therefore, it would be poss ble to extend th» argument that 
teachers can facilitate student learning by makirz the L1 available to them. 
However, Ellis (1984) argues that when a teacher слооѕеѕ to use the L1 as part of 
the usual pedagogy, he/she is depriving learner: of input in the TL; Swain and 
Lapkin (2000) suggest that denying students access to the L1 deprives them of an 
invaluable cognitive tool. 
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Code-Switching 


Alternating rapidly between two languages in either oral or written 
expression is known as “code-switching” (Coste, 1997). Cook (2001) contends 
that teaching methods that enable the teacher to use the Li and the TL concurrently 
(e.g., incorporate some form of code-switching) create particularly authentic 
learning environments, as they acknowledge the influence of the L1 on the TL. 
Furthermore, Cook argues that code-switching is a natural phenomenon in settings 
in which the speakers share two languages, so teachers should not necessarily 
discourage it. Castellotti and Moore (1997) agree that code-switching can be an 
effective teaching strategy, as they acknowledge the L1 of the students to be an 
important pedagogical tool, but encourage teachers to make conscious decisions 
about when they introduce the L1 into their pedagogy. They believe that code- 
switching should be deliberate if it is to benefit the students’ TL proficiency; 
teachers should decide before a lesson when they are going to use the L1 (e.g., to 
clarify vocabulary). Coste (1997) also concurs that code-switching can be used to 
help fürther student proficiency in the TL by using the L1 as a reference point. 
However, he stipulates that the L1 should only be used to help construct 
knowledge in the target language and should not be accorded the same status and 
role as the TL in the classroom. 


When Teachers Should Use the 1.1 


Both Cook (2001) and Turnbull (2001b) agree that the L1 can be used as a 
resource in the TL classroom, but to varying degrees. Cook describes several 
scenarios in which teachers should consider introducing the L1 into their 
pedagogy. He argues that teachers should resort to the L1 if it is apparent that 
using the TL would be inefficient and/or problematic for the learner. He 
encourages teachers to use the L1 when explaining grammar, organizing tasks, 
disciplining students, and implementing tests; Cook believes teachers should use 
the L1 when “the cost of the TL is too great" —whenever it is too difficult or time- 
consuming for the students to process and understand the TL (2001, p. 418). 


Turnbull (20010) agrees that using the L1 to help ensure that students 
understand a particular grammatical concept or vocabulary term can be an efficient 
practice, but he cautions against teachers relying too much on the L1. Teachers 
should use the TL as much as possible in their teaching, especially in “contexts in 
which students spend only short periods of time in class on a daily basis, and when 
they have little contact with the TL outside of class," such as core French 
programs in Canada and Spanish programs on the U.S. northeastern coast 
(Turnbull, 2001b, p. 535). (Core French is defined by LeBlanc as “a basic 
program in French as a second language where French is the subject being studied 
and the language is taught in periods that vary between 20 and 50 minutes a day” 
[1990, p. 2]. Turnbull argues that if teachers are “licensed” (Cook, 2001, p. 410) 
to use the L1 in their teaching, it will result in an overuse of the 11. Furthermore, · 
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| Turnbull questions Cook's suggestions about which classroom functions should be 

' implemented in the TL, contending that Cook's suggestions leave “few classroom 
functions left to be conducted in the TL" (2001b, p. 537). Therefore. the question 
then becomes how and when teachers should use ће <irst language in their 
pedagogy and what impact this has on the studens’ learning. 


Empirical Studies 


Since the early 1980s, considerable resezrch has examined how much and 
in which contexts teachers use the TL and the L1 in SL and FL classrooms (e.g., 
Aston, 1983; Duff & Polio, 1990; Fleming, 1992; Franklin, 1990; Kharma & 
Hajjaj, 1989; Macaro, 1995; MacDonald, 1993; Mitchell, 1988; Papaefthymiou- 
Lytra, 1990; Polio & Duff, 1994). 


Recent work has continued to address similar questions in diferent 
teaching contexts, using similar discourse analys's tezbniques, but a variety of units 
of analysis. Two recent studies have also attempted t» understand teachers’ beliefs 
and attitudes towards their use of the TL and L1 in their SL and FL classes. 
Learners’ perspectives on the teacher's use of the TL and 11 use have also been 
explored in one recent study. 


Analysis of Classroom Discourse: Teachers’ Uses of TL and 11 


Three recent studies! have drawn on the sociolinguistic noticn of code- 
switching to examine teachers' uses of the TL ard L1. Rolin-Ianziti and Brownlie 
(in press) analyzed transcripts of four university level French instructors’ language 
use recorded over five class periods. Two of th: instructors were native speakers 
of French and two were nonnative, but highly p-oficient speakers of the TL. 
Using a word-count approach, the authors determined how much French and 
English each instructor used. Qualitative analyses of the recordings used the 
utterance as unit of analysis. The researchers и: ed prosodic features of the 
teachers’ speech to help determine the beginning and end of utterances. The data 
were coded into three main functional categorie . (translation, metalinguistic uses, 
communicative uses) and either intersentential cr intrasentential code-switching. 
Unlike most other studies, all four teachers usec the L1 relatively infrequently and 
the range of Li use among these teachers was а so quite low (from 0% to 18.2%). 
No notable differences were observed according to ihe instructor's L1. 
Intrasentential translation and language contrast were the most common reasons for 
code-switching. The authors hypothesize that teachers who code-switch within the 
same sentence to contrast the TL and the L1 mey help avoid negative transfer. 
Strategic translation may contribute to enhancec input, drawing learners' attention 
to specific features of the TL and hence promong vocabulary uptake. 


Gearon (1997) used Myers-Scotton's (2992) Matrix Language-Frame 
model to describe the code-switching identified in six secondary French teachers' 
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discourse. Gearon examined intrasentential and intersentential code-switching, 
relating it to language dominance, based on frequency of words in a sentence, and 
to the morphosyntax of the code-switched sentences. Gearon found that most 
code-switching occurred within the same sentence, wherein English (the students' 
L1) was considered the dominant language by four of six teachers and the TL was 
used|to talk about French. АП teachers reported in follow-up retrospective 
interviews that they were generally not aware of the extent of their code-switching. 
They, reported being aware that they used the Li to help students understand when 
they see puzzled looks on their faces. They also felt that using the L1 allowed 
them|to move through the curriculum more quickly. 


Castellotti (1997) analyzed recordings from four secondary foreign 
language classes, Spanish and English, in order to promote conscious and 
principled code-switching in SL and FL classes. Using examples drawn from her 
corpus, she argues that it is beneficial for teachers to switch from TL to L1 asa 
way M. enhancing the input to which students are exposed. She refers to code- 
switches to help students understand, as a way to check comprehension, to 
highlight important points or salient vocabulary, to draw students' attention to what 
they already know or have studied, and to help students make the transition from 
unilingualism to bi- or plurilingualism. 


Three more recent studies have examined teachers’ TL and L1 uses within 
a pedagogical, functional framework. For example, Turnbull (2000) conducted 
exploratory analyses of four secondary level French second language teachers' uses 
of English (L1) and French (TL). The teachers' discourse was coded by dividing 
the teacher talk into units of analysis corresponding to their communicative or 
pedagogical function. The functional units were first coded as one of three macro- 
categories (social, academic, managerial), then on a microlevel, and then 
according to language (L1, L2, or mixed). The four teachers differed in the 
amount of L1 and L2 used (e.g., from 24% to 72% of L2 functional units). The 
qualitàtive functional analyses revealed considerable variation and few 
commonalties among the four teachers. 


Macaro (1997) used surveys, semistructured interviews, and classroom 
observation to explore TL and L1 use amongst experienced, beginning, and student 
teachers of foreign languages at the secondary level in England and Wales. 
Classroom observations revealed that teachers resorted to the L1 most often to give 
and clarify instructions for classroom activities, to give feedback to students, for 
translating, and for checking comprehension. 


In a study to examine how a grade 9 teacher accommodated the needs of 
students with learning disabilities in a core French classroom, Arnett (2001) found 
the most prevalent modification strategy to be ‘use English to clarify.” Through 
classroom observation and transcript analysis, Arnett determined that the teacher 
used English to clarify difficult points of the TL (e.g., grammatical concepts and 
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i vocabulary) in 44.9% of the episodes in which French was the primary language of 
; instruction. Arnett also reports that, during a sem structured interview, the 

| participating teacher stated that she felt that she ne2ded to use the L1 as a reference 
point to help the students, especially those with lezrnirg disabilities, process the 
TL information more easily and more readily. 





Teachers' Beliefs and Self-Reports about TL and L1 Use 


Macaro's 1997 study also included a focus on the teachers' beliefs and 
attitudes about TL and L1 use. In general, most oz Mzcaro's participants reported 
in the survey component of the study that it was impossible and undesirable to use 
the TL exclusively with all but the most motivatec classes. A majority of teachers 
felt, however, that using the TL was an important component of good FL 
pedagogy. A majority of teachers reported that tt TL was useful and important 
for giving basic instructions and giving feedback end a near majority (47%) 
indicated the same for organizing classroom activities. However, these teachers 
preferred the L1 for disciplining, socializing, or rzlationship building and for 
explaining difficult grammar. During the interview component of Macaro's study, 
most teachers indicated that students’ ability in tht- TL, regardless of age, most 
consistently affected the amount of TL teachers сеш use. The teachers also 
reported that it was much easier to use the TL with younger as compared to older 
learners. 


The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) reported the results of a 
national survey completed by more than 3000 elementary and secondary school 
principals and foreign language teachers in the United States (see Rhodes & 
Branaman, 1997). The survey was designed to p-ovide a national and state-by- 
state profile of foreign language education in the Jnited States. The survey also 
replicated CAL’s 1987 survey, thus enabling researchers to make comparisons 
with the 1997 results and to show trends in FL ecucaiion over the preceding 
decade. A range of topics was covered by the su-vey, including use of the TL in 
secondary classrooms. Just over a fifth of respondents indicated that teachers used 
the TL most of the time (defined as 75% to 100% of tne time). This represents а 
slight increase since 1987 when 18% of respondents indicated using the TL most оғ 
the time. 


Turnbull (20012) and Turnbull and Lamsureux (2001) investigated pre- 
service teacher candidates’ second and foreign language experiences before 
beginning their preservice program, as well as tkzse scudents’ beliefs and attitudes 
about the use of the TL and the L1 in second language teaching, before and after 
their practicum in a SL classroom. Results from survzys and interviews completed 
before the students’ practicum experiences revea ed (at the participants seemed to 
have clearly formed notions about the teacher's TL use. Most of them felt it is 
desirable for a teacher to use the TL, many refemring со a belief that immersing 
oneself in the TL is the most effective way to Іегтп г language. This belief did not 
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change over time. However, before the practicum, the participants were not as 
certdin about how realistic it would be to implement their beliefs in the classroom. 
Many perceived that the L1 might be useful, especially for teaching grammar, 
disciplining and interacting informally and joking with students. After the 
practicum, about 40% of participants perceived the L1 to be either necessary or 
very useful for disciplining students. Otherwise, these participants did not see the 
L1 as necessary or very useful for any other pedagogical activity. The most 
notable shift was for teaching grammar—at survey 1, 78% of these participants 
believed that the L1 was useful for teaching grammar, whereas only 28% said the 
same at survey 2—in fact, 61% said that the L1 was not necessary for teaching 
grammar. This exploratory study is part of a larger project, framed within Azjen’s 
(1988) theory of planned behavior, that aims to explain the factors that are most 
influential i in filtering and shaping a new teacher’s belief systems and intended and 
actual classroom practice related to TL and L1 use. 


Learners’ Perspectives 


Few studies have focused on what learners feel about their teachers’ TL 
and LI use. In their 1990 study, Duff and Polio found that a large majority of the 
university-level learners from the 13 classes they observed were satisfied with the 
amount of L1 their teachers used, whether their teacher spoke a high percentage of 
L1 or not. Most learners also reported that they understood most of their teacher's 
TL use. 


More recently, Macaro (1997) used questionnaires and focus group 
interviews to examine learners’ perspectives on their teachers’ TL and 11 use. 
Although a small group of learners, mostly academically-inclined girls, reported 
that they preferred their teachers to speak the TL exclusively, most students 
reported that they needed their teachers to speak the L1 sometimes to understand; 
many indicated that they could not learn if they could not understand their teacher. 


Future Research 


Important advances have been made to better understand when and why 
SL and FL teachers use the TL and L1. There seems to be near consensus that 
teachers should aim to make maximum use of the TL. However, future research 
must determine what this really means in terms of the quantity and qualities of TL 
and L1 use and in terms of when it is acceptable and/or effective for teachers to 
draw on the students' L1. 


Future discourse analysis studies could profitably aim to consider whether 
TL input might become intake more readily if teachers use the L1 judiciously to 
catalyze the intake process in some way. More research is also needed to 
understand what factors, including the teacher's TL proficiency level and teaching 
context, prompt SL and FL teachers to speak the students’ L1 when guidelines 
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clearly prescribe the opposite and how and why curriculum guidelines may 
influence teachers’ TL and L1 use. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, more 

| process-product studies are also needed to determiie the relationship between 

! teachers’ TL and L1 use and students’ TL proficieacy and achievements more 
clearly than the existing small-scale studies (Flemiog, 1394; Kaneko, 1992; 

| Sparks, Ganschow, Pohlman, Skinner, & Artzer, 992; Turnbull, 1998, 19992, 

|. 1999b) or outdated investigations (Burstall, 1968, 1970. Burstall, Jamieson, 

| Cohen, & Hargreaves, 1974; Carroll, 1975; Carrcll, Clark, Edwards, & Handrick, 
1967; Wolf, 1977) have been able to do. 





Notes 


1. We are very grateful to Alister Cumming, Sha-on Lapkin, Charlene Polio and 
Merrill Swain for useful feedback on an earlier vecsioa of this paper. 


2. Due to space limitations, we will not include Izera-ure from bilingual education 
contexts, and we will not focus on the “English orly" debates in ESL teaching in 
the United States. 


3. Researchers examining the classroom ехрегіег=е cf students with foreign 
language learning difficulties have also argued for maximized use of the TL in the 
classroom (for a review of literature on foreign laaguege learning difficulties, see 
Ganschow, Sparks, & Javorsky, 1998). Sparks, Ganschow, Pohlman, Skinner, & 

'  Artzer (1992) argue that teachers should use the TL аз much as possible in classes 
with students with foreign language learning difficulties or learning disabilities as it 
helps the students bolster their typically lower phcnolozical processing skills. 


4. There have been other studies that have examimed teacher code-switching, but 
were excluded from this review because they were smeller scale and did not 
provide any new insights (Causa, 1997; Pochard, 1957; Simon 1997). 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cook, V. (2001). Using the first language in the zlas:room. Canadian Modern 
Language Review, 57, 402-423. 

Turnbull, M. (2001b). There is a role for the L1 in second and foreign language 
teaching, but... Canadian Modern Language Peview, 57, 531-540. 


These two articles, published in consecuive issues of the Canadian 
Modern Language Review, renewed the черге on the role of the L1 in the 
TL classroom. Cook argues that foreigr*second language teachers should 
incorporate the L1 into their pedagogies. as 1 helps to create more 
“authentic” users of the TL. He contencs that the argument for 
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maximizing TL use has been misinterpreted to mean that the L1 cannot be 
a useful classroom resource. Cook believes that teachers can use the L1 to 
explain difficult grammar points, clarify new vocabulary, and manage the 
classroom. In response to Cook, Turnbull argues that teachers can indeed 
use the students' L1 as a resource in order to further student proficiency in 
the TL; Turnbull agrees that the L1 can be helpful in clarifying grammar 
and/or vocabulary. However, he questions what the notion of maximal TL 
usage means in relation to optimal and acceptable levels of L1 and TL 
usage in the classroom. 


Castellotti, V., & Moore, D. (Eds). (1997). Alternances des langues et 
apprentissages [Special issue]. Etudes de Linguistique Appliquée, 108, 
389-509. 


The entire issue of this journal examines the roles of the L1 and the TL in 
the TL classroom from a myriad of sociolinguistic perspectives. All of the 
contributors agree that the L1 plays a crucial role in TL learning, but they 
differ as to when, why, and how the L1 should be used in teachers’ 

| pedagogies. Theoretical articles examine the variety of ways in which 
teachers can use code-switching in their teaching, differentiate between the 
various types of code-switches, and explain the impact code-switching can 
have on communication. Several articles address empirical issues: the 
function of the teacher's code-switching, how the role and prevalence of 
teacher uses of the L1 change depending on learner's proficiency level, 
how teachers translate theory related to L1 usage into practice, and the 
limitations of code-switching as it relates to linguistic and cultural 
competencies. 


Rolin-Ianziti, J., & Brownlie, S. (in press). Teacher use of the learners’ native 
language in the foreign language classroom. Canadian Modern Language 
Review / La Revue canadiennes des langues vivantes, 58(3). 


This article presents the findings of a pilot study undertaken at an 
Australian university to examine four professors usage of the students' L1, 
| English, in their introductory French courses. The researchers recorded 
five class sessions taught amongst the four instructors and analyzed the 
transcribed data to determine how much, when, and why the teachers 
incorporated the students' L1 into their pedagogies. Tbe researcbers found 
that English usage varied between 0 and 18% among the four professors. 

| The findings of the study also indicate that there were two primary 
purposes for using the L1: to clarify unknown vocabulary and to compare 
the structures of the L1 and TL. In most cases, the L1 word or phrase 
was incorporated into a sentence in the TL (i.e., intrasentential code- 
switching). The researchers also found that the professors’ decisions to 
introduce the L1 were influenced by the type of activity being 
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implemented. The teachers also used the _1 for classroom management 
| and social interactions with the students. 


| Sparks, R., Ganschow, L., Pohlman, J., Skinner, 5., & Artzer (1992). The effects 
| of multisensory structured language instruction on native language and 

| foreign language aptitude skills of at-risk Sigh school foreign language 
learners. Annals of Dyslexia, 42, 25-53. 





i The authors examined the role of the L1 ia relation to a student population 
that has not been considered in much of tte mainstream literature. They 
endeavored to determine how a multisensery, structured apprcach to 
language teaching impacted the phonologi-al processing skills and foreign 
language aptitude of three groups of first-vear high school Spanish students 
with language-based difficulties. Two grcups of the students were 
instructed using the multisensory approach, while the remaining group was 
taught using a more traditional second language methodology. In one of 
the two groups taught in the multisensory app-oach, the teacher was 
allowed to incorporate English into her pedagogy, while the other teacher 
could only use Spanish. The results of th» study indicate that the students 
in the group who were instructed using а mulrisensory approach that 
incorporated English outperformed all otter s:udents on measures of native 
language phonological processing abilities, ard on all short and long forms 
of the Modern Language Aptitude Test ard its subtests. 
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12. DISCOURSE AND ASSESSMENT 


Tim McNamara, Kathryn Hill, and Lynette May 


Many contemporary currents in applied linguistics have favored discourse 
studies within assessment; there have been calls for cross-fertilization with 
other areas within applied linguistics, critiques of the positivist tradition 
within language testing research, and the growing impact of Conversation 
Analysis (CA) and sociocultural theory. This chapter focuses on the 
resulting increase in discourse-based studies of oral proficiency 
assessment techniques. These studies initially focused on the traditional 
oral proficiency interview but have since been extended to new test 
formats, including paired and group interaction. We discuss the research 
carried out on a number of factors in the assessment setting, including the 
roles of interlocutor, candidate, and rater, and the impact of tasks, task 
performance conditions, and rating criteria. Recent research has also 
concentrated more specifically on the assessment of pragmatic competence 
and on the applications of technology within the assessment of spoken 
language, including the comparability of semidirect and direct methods for 
such assessment and the use of computer corpora. 


The Growth of Interest in Discourse Studies in Assessment Research 


One of the encouraging features of research in language assessment in the 
last decade has been the impact of ideas and insights from outside the traditional 
ambit of language testing. This is no more so than in the area of discourse, 
particularly spoken discourse. If structural linguistics was the source of the views 
on language of the formative period of postwar language testing, best represented 
in the work of Lado (1961), then discourse analysis has taken its place in the 
assessment of oral language. As the communicative movement has found 
performance assessment to be its natural accompaniment, a feature first pointed out 
by Morrow (1979), so interest in the assessment of spoken language has grown. 
This interest first lighted on the practical, policy-driven tradition of oral language 
assessment represented by the Oral Proficiency Interview or OPI (Clark & 
Clifford, 1988). But discourse analysis was soon found to offer discomforting 


insights into the construct of language proficiency implicit within the OPI, and 
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more generally into the construct of proficiency as a projection of individual 
competence. 


A number of intellectual currents in appl=d linguistics have favored 
discourse studies within assessment. The first is 1 general call for a greater 
openness to the possibility of cross-fertilization o7 research in language testing 
from research in other areas of applied linguistics, including second language 
acquisition (Bachman & Cohen, 1998; Young, 1€95) end, specifically, discourse 
analysis (Jacoby & McNamara, 1999; McNamar:, 1997; Shohamy, 1998; Young 
& He, 1998). The challenge to the positivist epistemalogy of applied linguistics 
generally (Pennycook, 2001) and of language tes-ing ia particular (Hamp-Lyons & 
Lynch, 1998; Lynch, 2001; Lynch & Hamp-Lyoas, 1999; Shohamy, 2001) has 
favored non-quantitative research methodologies incliding discourse analysis and 
other interpretative methods (Halvari & Tarnanexm, 1996). The increasing 
influence on applied linguistics of Conversation Analysis, triggered by the 
intellectual synergy between conversation analysss arc applied linguists within the 
applied linguistics program at UCLA, has been г significant factor (Egbert, 1998; 
He, 1998; Kim & Suh, 1998; Lazaraton, 1992, 2997, in press; Schegloff, Koshik, 
Jacoby, & Olsher, this volume; Riggenbach, 19C&). The current strong interest in 
Vygotskyan sociocultural theory and Activity Theory has also been an increasing 
influence on studies of joint activity in assessmert settings, which has tended 
toward a close examination of the discourse of pa-ticipants (Coughlan & Duff, 
1994; Johnson, 2001; Swain, 2001; Young, 200.). A feature of all these 
developments has been their critical edge, challengirg and disturbing the 
assumptions underlying current practice. 


Discourse Analysis and the Validation of Oral Tests 


In this section, research is reported invclving various kinds of discourse 
analysis in the service of the validation of a range of oral tests. We begin where 
the work on discourse analysis in oral assessmert began, with critical work on the 
familiar Oral Proficiency Interview. The role o^ discourse analysis in the 
definition of the construct of speaking in oral tests in general is then considered, 
including a short section on tests of pragmatics; then we discuss work on the 
impact of various facets of the assessment settinz: interlocutor, task, performance 
conditions, test takers, and raters. Occasional rzference will be mace where 
relevant to the scant research that exists applyinz discourse analysis techniques to 
the validation of tests of other skills, especially writing. 


The Oral Proficiency Interview (OPT) 


Discourse analysis has been an effectiv : апі illuminating tool for the 
analysis of aspects of validity of Language Prof. ciency Interviews (LPIs), the most 
well known of which is the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interview (OPD. Van Lier 
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(1989), in a now classic paper, noted a lack of research pertaining to the kind of 
speech event an OPI actually constituted, and concluded, “а comparison of OPIs 
and basic features of conversation reveals significant differences between these two 
modes of social interaction" (p. 505). Relying on techniques of Conversation 
Analysis, Lazaraton (1992) found that ^the most that can be said about the question 
‘interview or conversation?’ is that the encounters share features with 
conversations, but they are still characteristically instances of interviews, and 
interviews of a distinctive kind, for the participants" (p. 383). An important 
collection of papers on the topic of the OPI from a variety of discourse analytic 
perspectives appeared in the late 1990s (Young & He, 1998). In their introduction 
to this volume, He & Young (1998) provide a theoretical introduction to the issues 
in the| volume. They stress the interactional nature of the event, which in some 
ways masks its institutional character, as participants (perhaps most significantly, 
test designers and assessors) may be led to think of it as a conversation, or perhaps 
an interview, without fully appreciating its institutional and culturally specific 
character. They suggest that a range of possible discourse analytic perspectives 
may be required to illuminate its nature. Egbert (1998), using CA techniques, 
compares OPI interactions involving American learners of German and an 
extensive corpus of naturally occurring conversation in German, and concluded 
that the OPI differed from conversation in its handling of the organization and 
means, of repair. Moder and Halleck (1998), on the other hand, while conceding 
that the OPI is not an informal conversation because of its lack of interviewee topic 
nomination and control, nevertheless find no difference between native and 
nonnative speaker interviewees in their interpretation of the framing of the 
interviews. They suggest that the OPI can be viewed as an authentic instance of 
talk-in-interaction, a point which perhaps was not in dispute. Johnson (2000, 
2001) is perhaps the most strident critic of the OPI. She concluded from a study of 
35 OPIs conducted over the telephone that the OPI tests speaking ability in the 
context of a specific type of interview, rather than in the real-life context of a 
conversation, as claimed by its proponents. Similarly, Johnson and Tyler (1998), 
who analyzed an interview found on a training tape for OPI assessors, claimed that 
the OPI handles several important features of everyday conversation in specific 
ways that are untypical of everyday conversation. 





It is not clear what we are to conclude from these findings. Clearly the 
OPI, as with any other test, is not ‘natural’; it is constructed and contrived. The 
issue is whether the interpretations that we draw from it about ability to perform in 
nontesti situations are sustainable. For this we need evidence. The contribution of 
the work on the OPI is to problematize the claims for validity it makes. This is in 
contrast to many of the proponents of the OPI over the years who have assumed it 
is automatically valid because of its surface resemblance to face-to-face 
conversational interaction, its ‘directness.’ The most interesting of the detailed 
studies reported below address the validity of interpretations of scores from oral 
assessment tasks, and make practical suggestions about changes—in interviewer 
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behavior, in rating scale development, in interlocttor and assessor training, in 
candidate preparation—that will improve the relat-ve validity of test scores. 


Meanwhile, those wishing to stay with th» OPI have also used insights 
from discourse analysis of test performance to suggest modifications to the wording 
of its rating scales or accompanying materials. For example, Liskin-Gasparro 
(1996) analyzed the use of communication (lexica repair) strategies in the OPI by 
learners of Spanish, and concluded that the statem ents in the ACTFL Guidelines 
about communication strategies should be expanded t5 include strategies other than 
circumlocution, particularly to assist in defining cifferences between levels. In an 
attempt to address long-standing concerns about the validity and reliability of the 
OPI, Salaberry (2000) proposes a number of changes, including to the development 
and relative weighting of assessment criteria, based сп a more explicit description 
of the criterion. 


Definition of the Construct of Speaking in Oral Pests 


Test development begins with the develcnment of a view of the construct 
being measured. This will draw on current deba es zbout the nature of oral test 
performance, which in turn are informed by insights from discourse analysis or 
other fields which themselves use discourse anal~sis. The revision of major tests 
such as the Test of Spoken English (TSE) (Doug. as & Smith, 1997) and the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) (Butler, Eiznor, Jones, McNamara, & 
Suomi, 2000; Chapelle, Grabe, & Berns, 1997; “am-eson, Jones, Kirsch, 
Mosenthal, & Taylor, 2000) has involved the articulation of relevant constructs, 
and insights from discourse analysis аге a signifr-ant :nfluence on the frameworks 
on which the revisions are based. The field of second language acquisition offers 
relevant discourse-based viewpoints. For example, Szlinker (2001) points to the 
gap between speaking performance in testing and nontesting contexts to identify a 
possible ‘test taking domain,’ which presumably woud constitute a problem for the 
validity of oral tests. Upshur and Turner (1999` argue that the combined insights 
of second language acquisition and language tesing fall short of providing an 
adequate account of systematic effects in second lanz1age performance testing. 
They propose the need for a new paradigm, one tha: would consider the effect of 
test method on discourse, the effect of discourse on ratings and of task on 
assessment criteria. More generally, McNamarz «1$97) shows how developments 
in discourse analysis, particularly Conversation Analysis, provide fundamental 
challenges to the notion of oral test performance as bzing essentially a 
psycholinguistic phenomenon, and instead requir us to face the interactive, social 
and thereby jointly constructed character of the serfarmance. He cites the work of 
Coughlan and Duff (1994), discussed here, whiza problematizes the notion of oral 
test task, this time from the point of view of Accivity Theory. 
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Interlocutor Effects 


A greater understanding of the interactive nature of discourse has led to a 
detailéd consideration of the role of the interlocutor in speaking tests and its impact 
on test validity. This line of research, building on a crucial early paper of van Lier 
(1989), has been influenced most clearly by Conversation Analysis in the work of 
graduates of the program at UCLA, particularly Lazaraton (1992, 1996, 1997, in 
press, this volume) and Ross (1992, 1995, 1996, Berwick & Ross, 1996, Ross & 
Berwick, 1992). This latter work has focused on the notion of accommodation 
between interviewer and candidate, including differences among interviewers such 
as cultural background and level of experience. Lazaraton (1996) conducted 
detailed discourse analysis of interviews from the Cambridge Assessment of 
Spoken English (CASE) and identified eight types of linguistic and interactional 
support offered to candidates by examiners, then speculated on the possible effects 
of such support on proficiency ratings. Lazaraton (1997) considers the significance 
of the reception by the interlocutor of self-deprecating remarks by the candidate in 
a context where the assessment is used to channel students into elective classes, 
and uses the CA notion of ‘preference sequences’ to identify the institutional 
character of the talk. Conversation Analysis has also been influential as a research 
tool in Australian research on this subject. Filipi (1994) looked at expansion 
sequences in a high stakes Italian language test for school leavers; Cafarella (1997) 
used CA techniques to reveal a range of interviewer support strategies in the same 
test. Brown and Hill (1998) were able to demonstrate that variability in 
interviewer style does, in fact, impact ratings and used discourse analysis to 
identify language behaviors which appeared to distinguish the ‘easier’ from the 
‘more difficult’ interviewers. In an extension of this study Brown (in press) used a 
discourse analysis of the interaction in two interviews involving the same candidate 
with two different interviewers in order to investigate the interviewer’s role in the 
construction of candidate proficiency. An analysis of raters’ comments about the 
two test performances indicated that interviewing style led to different impressions 
of the candidate’s ability. Both studies concluded that more emphasis needed to be 
placed on interviewer training. 


One response to the issue of interviewer variability has been to prescribe 
the behavior of interlocutors more closely, by providing ‘scripts’ or suggesting a 
wording for individual prompts. This has been tried in the Cambridge Assessment 
of Spoken English (CASE). Lazaraton (1996) examined the adherence of 
interlocütors to such scripts, and found considerable variation among them; she 
recommends more attention to interlocutor training as part of assessor training (in 
those cases where the interviewer and assessor roles are combined in the one 
person). 


(Mohan (1998) explores a related phenomenon in the use of an interview as 
part of the assessment of international teaching assistants at a Canadian university. 
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Lumley and Brown (1996) identified interlocutor bekaviors that hindered or helped 
candidate performance in medically related role->_ays in the speaking subtest of the 
Australian Occupational English Test for immigrant 32alth professionals. Katona 
(1998) investigated differences in interactions wEh unknown and familiar 
interlocutors, an important consideration when, zor example, teachers are required 
to conduct interviews with members of their owr classes. 


The impact of several different categorical ciiferences among interviewers 
in relation to candidates has been explored using discourse analytic techniques. 
Among the most important of these is the impac of gender. Berry (1997) found 
that personality factors (extraversion/introversio1) aad gender influeaced the 
discourse produced in dyads of varying compostton in terms of these factors in 
paired oral tasks (see below). However, O'Louzhlia (in press) found no 
significant effect for gender on either discourse эж scores, suggesting that multiple 
factors in the test setting were influencing candilate discourse. Another factor is 
native speaker status: Richards and Malvern (2СТ0) found that what had previously 
been discovered about the extent of native speaker ia;erviewer accommodation in 
oral interviews (e.g., in the work of Ross, cited abcve) held true in certain respects 
for nonnative speaking interviewers, although less celicately. 


A particularly interesting and seriously und=rresearched situation arises in 
the case of a relatively innovative format for orul tests, the paired or group oral. 
In this type of assessment, candidates interact with each other rather than with a 
native speaker interlocutor and are observed by one or more assessors. Ikeda 
(1998) draws on Vygotskian theory to characterize the interaction in paired learner 
interviews in a Japanese classroom setting. Iweshita (1998) carried out a small- 
scale study of a paired oral assessment in Japarese, with candidates matched with 
higher proficiency and lower proficiency candiwates, respectively. She found that 
being matched with a higher proficiency candiczte z2nerally led to the production 
of more talk, but that this did not necessarily huwe an impact on scores. Egyud 
and Glover (2001) provide brief examples of czndidate discourse in a paired oral 
test in a secondary school setting in Hungary. The paired oral format is used 
extensively in the University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
(UCLES) suite of examinations, but to date litte of their research cn the validity of 
this format has been published (UCLES, 2000}. Тіз research is said to include 
studies of the discourse generated in the paired interaction. An extension of the 
paired oral format is the group oral. Among Ше relatively few studies of this 
format are Fulcher (1996) and particularly Ber-; (1995, 1998). Berry (1995) 
shows that differences between learners in thei- approach to the task forming the 
basis of the group discussion influences the discoucse they produce, and that raters 
are affected by these differences, although in ways that raise issues about the 
validity of the format. Berry (1998) examined the discourse of extravert and 
introvert students in a group oral, and found d at tae discourse varied according to 
this factor. She also discovered that the accommodative features of interaction of 
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native speaker interlocutors found in previous studies were present in the discourse 
of these learners interacting with each other. 


Research on Tasks 


Kormos (1999) uses discourse analysis in a comparison of interview and 
guided role play formats in oral assessments. She finds the role-play to have more 
of the|features of casual conversation than the interview, with greater candidate 
control of topic introduction, topic maintenance, and topic shift. Riggenbach 
(1998) uses discourse analysis to suggest the advantages of tasks in which learners 
choose native speaking interlocutors outside the classroom and record their 
conversation in an informal setting. However, Spence-Brown (2001) uses 
interviews to reconstruct the process through which the tape recordings of such 
conversations are carried out as part of assessment in a university language course, 
and reveals the artifice and strategic sophistication underlying such apparently 
artless conversation. Her study will be seen as important for establishing the 
authenticity of tasks as a research field, with discourse analysis as an important 
tool in the investigation. In a study of EFL learners in Brazil, Ejzenberg (1995) 
reports an effect for task variation (cued and uncued dialogues and monologues) on 
the nature of the discourse produced and resulting fluency measures. Lazaraton 
and Wagner (1996) used discourse analysis to validate tasks within the Test of 
Spoken English (TSE) in terms of the functions they were intended to elicit, and 
found considerable support for the proposed functions in test discourse. 
Wigglesworth (1997) studied the impact on test discourse of differing types of 
tasks, particularly those containing an information gap. Tasks with and without an 
information gap were found to differ significantly in the type of discourse produced 
and the degree of interactivity. 


Task Performance Conditions 


An important line of research on tasks used in oral assessments stems from 
the work of Skehan (1998) on a cognitive approach to the characterization of task 
demands. This work, which originated in research on task-based learning, 
proposes that task structure and the conditions under which tasks are carried out 
can impact task difficulty. Research on this approach in a nontesting context has 
involved careful analysis of discourse produced with different task types and under 
varying performance conditions. Skehan (1998) has argued that the approach may 
be useful in constructing an interpretable scale of performance on oral tasks, based 
on characterizing performance in terms of task demands. In order to investigate 
the potential of the approach to help understand the impact of task demands under 
test conditions, Wigglesworth (1997) investigated the effect of planning time on 
oral test discourse, and found some impact on discourse measures of complexity 
and fluency, although not for subjects at all proficiency levels. Iwashita, 
McNamara, and Elder (2001) in a large scale study of this issue as part of the 
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development of a speaking test for New TOEFL -ourd little support for the impact 
of the proposed dimensions of task difficulty in cisccurse on monologic narrative 
tasks elicited under test conditions. This finding mar have implicaticns for the 
development of the theory of task demands as a tvhole, and supports the call for 
increased collaboration between second language accuisition and language testing 
researchers. 


Test Taker Characteristics 


The view of oral test performance as int?raciive, so central t much 
current work, means that it is difficult to consider the impact of test taker 
characteristics in isolation from those of interlocxtors. For example, the impact of 
gender in the work of O'Loughlin (in press), cited above, involves consideration of 
the gender of both participants in an oral assessment. Similarly, investigations of 
the impact of the cultural and linguistic background ог testtakers only makes sense 
in terms of the match with or divergence from tke background of their 
interlocutors. Some research has begun in this area, although studies comparing 
matched and unmatched interactions are yet to bs dene. Morton (1938) 
demonstrated evidence of cultural and linguistic 3ackground in test-taker discourse 
on a monologic narrative task, although there w:s no impact on test scores. The 
cross-cultural character of the encounter in an 0221 interaction assessment has been 
investigated by Berwick and Ross (1996), who zualyzed the discourse of 
interactions between Japanese learners of ESL irterzcting with an American male, 
and Canadian learners of Japanese as a foreign апрпаре interacting with a 
Japanese male. They found differences in the to cross-cultural settings, and 
suggest that the issue of second language pragmatic competence as a potential 
feature of the assessment is raised by the analyss. Ross (1998) emphasizes that 
the expectations of extended (rather than minim.) candidate responses and of self- 
disclosure in ESL oral interviews with Japanese. speaking subjects runs counter to 
Japanese cultural norms. Young and Halleck (2598) explore the impact of cultural 
norms in relation to interviews involving Ameri-an-Korean, Mexican-American, 
and Japanese-American dyads. In a study of Araerizan students taking an oral 
exam in Korean, Davies (1998) argues that “the complex cross-cultural context of 
the face-to-face interaction creates competing rcle expectations for the participants" 
(p. 271). Kim and Suh (1998) examine the impact 07 speaker status on topic 
development іп oral assessments in Korean. He (1998) similarly raises the issue of 
culture-specific conversational styles as one explanztion for the performance of 
native speakers of Chinese in an English oral pzoficiency interview used with 
international teaching assistants. 


Rating Criteria 


Research on oral assessment has come increasingly to understand the 
attributes and behavior of raters as affecting tes: scores, and the way in which 
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rating scales and rating criteria, and their interpretation by raters, act as de facto 
test constructs in such assessments. Discourse analysis has proved to be a useful 
tool in investigating rater behavior and in assisting in the development of 
empirically-based rating scales. 


À number of studies have used think-aloud methods used to study rater 
cognition in the assessment of second language oral performance (Brown, 2000; 
Brown, McNamara, Iwashita, & O'Hagan, 2001; Meiron, 1998; Pollitt & Murray, 
1996)! For example, Brown (2000) used protocol analysis to investigate what 
IELTS raters were paying attention to in the assessment of the IELTS oral 
interview, and its impact on the scores they gave. Such information can be used in 
rater training, or in revising or developing the wording of rating scales, and 
extensions of this work are now informing the development of rating scales for 
rating |performance on cognitively complex speaking tasks as part of the proposed 
New TOEFL. Further studies on rater cognition in relation to writing scales are 
relevant here. Lumley (2000) used protocol analysis of raters scoring a test of 
written English for adult immigrants to Australia to develop insight into the rating 
process and the use of a rating scale. He demonstrated the fundamentally 
institutional character of the process, most clearly revealed when the usually 
automatic process of allocation of scripts to score categories was disturbed in the 
context of resolving some uncertainty in score allocation because of some 
particular feature of the script in question. Using retrospective written reports, 
introspective verbal reports, and group interviews with trained and untrained 
raters,|Milanovic, Saville, and Shen (1996) were able to identify four distinct 
approaches to marking written compositions as well as a number of linguistic 
elements that influenced ratings. Turner (2000) explores discourse data from 
teachers engaged in a process of creating a rating scale for writing ability in 
Québec, and demonstrates how the actions of the participants and features of 
sample, scripts influenced the criteria included in the scale. 


Jacoby and McNamara (1999) draw attention to the significant gap 
between linguistically based assessment criteria typically used in performance 
assessments and criteria that are actually used by participants in the target use 
setting! These latter are often unconsciously held and applied, but can be revealed 
by close analysis of discourse in real-world settings where judgments of 
performance occur naturally, for example in oral feedback on performance. 
Jacoby (1998) refers to such locally motivated assessment occasions as ‘indigenous 
assessment.’ Jacoby and McNamara suggest they can be used as the basis for 
deriving relevant criteria for performance assessments, and give examples from 
research on feedback in a physics research team involving native and nonnative 
speaking participants. Interestingly, no clear distinction is made between the 
criteria used in feedback to the two groups, and linguistic features of performance 
are rarely commented upon and do not appear to be salient. Douglas (2001) 
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! suggests that this issue of assessment criteria has sroblematic implications for the 
construct validity of many specific purpose language assessments. 


Another approach to rating scale developmert involves close analysis of 
test taker discourse. Critical of the a priori, non-c mp-rical basis of rating scales, 
Fulcher (1996) proposes a data-based approach te rating scale development, using 
discourse from oral performances on the ELTS test to construct a fluency rating 
scale. 


Indirect Methods and the Investigation of Sociop-agmatic Competencz 


Another site in which the insights of discourze analysis are having an 
impact of tests, and this time in tests used in researc as well as in assessments of 
individual proficiency, is in the area of the assessment of interlanguage pragmatics. 
Investigation of interlanguage pragmatics has been conducted primarily with the 
aid of the Discourse Completion Task (DCT), waich is usually presented in written 
form. A given social situation is presented, and -he subject asked to choose what 
they would say in it. A thorough introduction to the format of these tests is 
provided in Hudson, Detmer, and Brown (1995) There has been much discussion 
of this format. Johnston, Kasper, and Ross (1993) demonstrated the sensitivity of 
data from questionnaires used to elicit subject rezporses to the format of the 
questionnaire. Billmyer and Varghese (2000) m»:difred the format of the DCT to 
achieve different results. Hinkel (1997) cautions abcut the use of DCT for the 
investigation of sociopragmatic issues in Chinese. Yvan (2001) goes further: In an 
investigation of the validity of the written DCT  ccmparison with an oral version 
of the DCT, oral interviews, and field notes of actual usage, the written DCT was 
shown to be the least valid of the approaches. 


Bisshop (1996) questions the validity of the DCT from another 
perspective: She elicited open-ended responses t» stem items on apology from 
native speakers of English and nonnative speake-s from Asian first language 
backgrounds. Then, after removing surface errcrs cf syntax and lexical choice so 
that the native or nonnative speaker status of the respondents would aot be 
immediately apparent, she presented a combinec, randomized list of the responses 
to a further group of native speaker subjects and asked them to judge their 
acceptability and to offer reasons for their judgments. While the native speaker 
responses were reliably judged to be better than the nonnative speaker ones, the 
reasons given for why they were unsatisfactory :ntisely failed to support the 
rationale for the content of the DCT distracter items in the literature. Johnston, 
Kasper, and Ross (1998) claim their results higHight the need for different types of 
data and further validation studies. Elsewhere, in a review of different methods of 
data collection, Kasper (1998) concludes that di=ferertial, sequential, or 
triangulated combinations of data collection met1odz are usually called for. 
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Discourse Analysis and Classroom Assessment 


Unfortunately, there has been a marked absence of studies using discourse 
analysis in the context of classroom assessment, a situation that matches the neglect 
of classroom assessment research in the field more generally. The notable 
exception, however, is the ongoing work of Rea-Dickins (Gardner & Rea-Dickins, 
2001; Rea-Dickins, 2001; Rea-Dickins & Gardner, 2000) on formative assessment 
in the primary classroom in the context of the implementation of assessment 
requirements under the National Curriculum in England and Wales. In this work, 
careful transcription and analysis of classroom discourse is carried out to identify 
modes| and functions of assessment in such classrooms in the immediate context of 
lessons. This work is exemplary in its extension of the concept of assessment 
beyond formal assessment occasions and its reconceptualization of the fact of 
assessment in primary school classrooms. 





Discourse Analysis and Technology 


This section explores the growing use of technology, both in the delivery 
of speaking tests, most commonly in semidirect formats such as the Simulated Oral 
Proficiency Interview or SOPI, and in the analysis of discourse that is used in the 
development of test material. 


Semi-direct Tests of Speaking 


The Simulated Oral Proficiency Interview (SOPI) has emerged in the last 
decade as a cheaper and more flexible alternative to the OPI. The equivalence of 
the two, and more generally the validity of the SOPI, relying as it does on 
monologic discourse in the absence of a ‘live’ interlocutor, has been an issue since 
Shohamy's seminal paper (Shohamy, 1994), which criticized the SOPI largely on 
discourse grounds. O'Loughlin (1995, 2001) has studied the issue intensively in 
the context of a different test, the Access test, used to award points for English 
language proficiency for certain categories of intending immigrants to Australia, 
where immigration places are allocated on a competitive basis. The test was 
offered in two formats, face-to-face and tape-mediated, and the insights of the 
Shohamy study were used at the design stage in an attempt to ensure their 
equivalence. Nevertheless, using a range of qualitative and quantitative studies, 
including analyses of lexical density of candidate discourse, O’ Loughlin 
demonstrates that the two formats are not equivalent, testifying to the indelible 
impact on discourse of the existence of face-to-face interaction, no matter how 
muted that interaction is planned to be. O'Loughlin's finding that discourse 
elicited in semidirect formats is more formal, and more like written language than 
discourse elicited in face-to-face interaction, is supported by the findings of Koike 
(1998) on a Spanish SOPI. She found more organized and less conversation-like 
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| discourse in this format. Malone (2000) used coants of discourse features to 

| validate levels of performance on an English SO?I based on the ACTFL 
Guidelines, with mixed results. Luoma (1997) carried out a stud» similar to that of 
O'Loughlin in many ways, again using a range cf methods, including analysis of 
test taker discourse, to establish similarities and -lifferences between the direct and 
semidirect formats of an English test in Finland. 


Testing Pragmatics Online 


The widespread use of multimedia in the second language classroom has 
been accompanied by increasing interest in computer-based approackes to language 
test delivery. Roever (2001a, b) reports on a web-based test of ESL 
pragmalinguistic knowledge, operationalized in ge test as knowledge of 
implicature, situational routines, and specified ѕреесћ acts. Both qualitative and 
quantitative data from ESL/EFL students and a native speaker comparison group 
were used during the validation process. 


The Use of Corpora 


The use of corpora, of both spoken and-wri-ten English, is an increasing 
feature of the design of language tests, particula-ty in academic purpose contexts. 
Biber (2001) describes a corpus of 2.5 million v ords of spoken and written 
academic discourse used in the development of ge new TOEFL. At the University 
of Michigan, the MICASE (Michigan Corpus ot Academic Spoken English) project 
constitutes a shared corpus resource for the development of listening and other 
tests of academic spoken English. The growing interest in the feld is attested by 
the convening of a major symposium at the 200. Language Testing Research 
Colloquium entitled Using language corpora in language testing. Rapid 
developments in Natural Language Processing (NLP) offer grea: promise for 
automatizing the assessment of spoken language: These developments rely on 
advances in the application of discourse analysis witkin the field of computational 
linguistics. Burstein, Kaplan, Rohen-Wolff, Zuckerman, and L (1999) 
summarize the potential of computer-based speech technology for the development 
of an assessment of spoken language within the new TOEFL. Applications of such 
technologies have already been made in some a-eas of written assessment, using 
automatic scoring, known as ‘e-rater’, as a seccnd rater in the scoring of essays at 
ETS (Burstein, Marcu, Andreyev, & Chodorov , in press). 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brown, 


A., & Hill, K. (1998). Interviewer style and candidate performance in the 
IELTS oral interview. In S. Wood (Ed.), IELTS Research Reports, 1, 
1-19. 


This study explored the consequences of variation in interviewer style, 
within the context of IELTS interviews. By separating the role of 
interviewer and rater and using multiple ratings to remove rater effects, 
they were able to demonstrate that interviewer style can have a significant 
impact on candidate performance and hence on ratings of candidate ability. 


| Through an analysis of candidate and interviewer discourse, Brown and 


Hill were able to identify distinct interviewer styles, which could be 
categorized as “easy” or “difficult.” Both this and a subsequent study 
(Brown, in press) highlighted the need for more comprehensive rater 
training, and a deeper understanding of the co-constructed nature of 
interaction within the interview by the test developers. 


Coughlan, P., & Duff, P. A. (1994). Same task, different activities: Analysis of an 


Jacoby, 


SLA task from an activity theory perspective. In J. P. Lantolf & G. Appel 
(Eds.), Vygotskian Approaches to Second Language Research (pp. 
173-193). Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 


Though not strictly in the field of language testing, this thought provoking 
article uses Vygotsky’s sociocultural theory of learning to question the 
belief that tasks can be regarded as a constants in second language 
acquisition research. The social construction of tasks is explored through 
discourse analysis, leading to the conclusion that the same task can be 
conceptualised and realized quite differently by different people. This has 
important implications for language testing. 


S., & McNamara, T. (1999). Locating competence. English for Specific 
Purposes, 18(3), 213~241. 


| This paper argues that the criteria used in the assessment of performance 


in specific purpose contexts should reflect criteria that are actually used in 
the setting in question. It proposes discourse analysis of naturally 
occurring instances of feedback on performance in such settings—termed 
‘indigenous assessment’ —as a means of making these implicit criteria 
available for use in the design of formal assessments. 


Johnson, M. (2001). The art of non-conversation: A re-examination of the validity 
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of the Oral Proficiency Interview. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press. 
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Discourse analysis is a key tool for the irvestigation of the canstruct 
validity of the Oral Proficiency Interview (OP) in Johnson's study. 
Johnson explores the nature of the speeck event that constitutes the OPI, 
and proposes a prototypical model of the OP! communicative event. Her 
analysis is grounded in Vygotsky's sociozultural theory. 


Lazaraton, А. (in press). А qualitative approach o ike validation of cral language 


tests. Studies in Language Testing 14. Czmbridge: Cambridge University 
Press/University of Cambridge Local Examination Syndicate. 


Lazaraton's research over the last decade represents perhaps the most 
consistent application of discourse analysis to problems of oral language 
testing. This new book represents the mcst complete account of her work 
to date. 


McNamara, T. (1997). ‘Interaction’ in second laazuzge performance assessment: 


Whose performance? Applied Linguistics, 1&, 444-466. 


This paper makes the case for the ипе тар implications for the validity of 
oral assessments of views of performance implicit in current work in 
discourse analysis, particularly Converseticr Analysis. The idea that test 
performance is ‘co-constructed’ challenges the focus of testing theory on 
the individual cognitive abilities central zz current notions of language 
proficiency. 


O'Loughlin, К. (2001). The equivalence of direct and semi-direct speaking tests. 


Studies in Language Testing 13. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press/University of Cambridge Local Examination Syndicate. 


This study of two closely parallel versio3s of an oral test, one version 
delivered face-to-face and the other deli-erei on tape, demonstrates the 
lack of equivalence of the two formats. “This has implications for the 
validity of semidirect tests, and attests їс. the 20-сопѕігисіей nature of test 
performance. 


Shohamy, E. (1994). The validity of direct versus semi-direct oral tests. Language 


Testing, 11 (2), 99-123. 


This classic article used discourse analysis zs one means through which to 
explore aspects of the validity of semidi-ect end direct tests of oral 
proficiency. Her evidence strongly favwrs the direct format over the semi- 
direct one. 
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Youn ung, R., & He, A.W. (Eds.). (1998). Talking and testing: Discourse 
approaches to the assessment of oral proficiency. Amsterdam: John 
Benjamins. 


Tn this collection of fourteen articles, aspects of the validity of Language 
Proficiency Interviews (LPIs) are examined through discourse analysis. 
The focus of many of the studies is the extent to which LPIs exhibit the 
features of natural conversation. The findings of most studies in this 
volume add to the growing awareness within the field that there may be a 
specific oral test discourse, giving rise to concerns about validity. 
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13. DISCOURSE APPROACHES TO ORAL LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 


Richard F. Young 


This chapter begins with a careful look at a sample conversation and 
examines the many layers of interpretation that different academic 
traditions have constructed in order to interpret it. These layers of 
interpretation include linguistic forms, nonverbal communication, 
linguistic context, situational context, and the embodied histories that 
participants bring to interaction. All are incorporated into a rich 
definition of discourse. The chapter then reviews recent studies that have 
compared the discourse of oral interaction in assessment with oral 
discourse in contexts outside assessment to show how different they are. 
The next section discusses studies that have related ways of speaking to 
the cultural values of communities of speakers with a view to 
understanding the cultural miscommunication that occurs in assessment of 
speaking in a second language community. The review concludes by 
stressing the wholeness of face-to-face interaction, listing the layers of 
interpretation of interaction that have not thus far been considered in oral 
testing, and setting out a potentially fertile area for future research. 


Oral language is a complex phenomenon and understanding how well a 
second language learner uses oral language is one of the most challenging issues in 
language assessment. For more than fifty years now, the technology of recording 
and reproducing speech has allowed researchers to understand it in greater detail; 
that technology together with theoretical advances in discourse analysis have 
created a detailed and nuanced picture of speech. In recent years, language 
assessment researchers and test developers have begun to utilize the new 
understanding of oral discourse in order to examine existing means of assessing 
oral language and to put forward new methods of testing. In this review, I will 
take as а point of departure a conversation that I will then analyze in order to 
illustrate some of the properties of oral language that discourse analysts have 
identified. I will then turn to the concerns of language testers to produce a valid 
assessment of an individual's oral language ability and review comparisons 
between the discourse of the assessment task and the discourse of conversation. 
Finally, 1 will review the manner in which ways of speaking form part of a culture 
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and are valued accordingly and, consequently, how cross-cultural variation on 
speaking influences its assessment. 


The Discourse of Oral Interaction 


| In order to understand the phenomenon oi oral language, I reproduce here 
a conversation between a child (C) and his mother (M? published some years ago 
by Ray Birdwhistell (1960, 1970). In order to demonstrate the complexity of oral 
interaction, I will provide a layered description of the conversation in which each 
partial layer of interpretation builds on the layers what precede it. Let us first look 
|. at the words of the conversation, (Birdwhistell, 1€70, pp. 283-283): 





Oh mama, mama, mama. 
Shut up. Will yuh. 


, C: Mama. I gotta go to the bathroon. 
M: [no response] 

С: Мапа. Donnie's gotta go. 

M: Sh-sh. 

С: But mama. 

M: Later. 

C: Ma ma. 

M: Wait. 

C: 

M: 


By studying only the words of this conversatioa, there is already much that 
can be said about the structure of the discourse. The first obvious observation is 
that there are two speakers and the conversation Ins a beginning and an end. In 
this case, oral language is clearly created by more than one person. And although 
there are words that we attribute to one speaker asd not to another, the two 
speakers are part of one conversation, which we infer from the observation that 
they take turns and that adjacent turns by C and № apoear to be related to one 
another. The conversation begins with a call from C :o which M's response is 
noticeably absent. 


Each of the other adjacent lines forms a pair—a call by C and a response 
by M. Not only do these adjacent lines form а раг tkat is topically and 
functionally related, but the whole conversation facm beginning to end is about a 
single topic: C wants to go to the bathroom. Already, the discourse of this 
' conversation is showing its dialogic nature througn orderly turn taking, adjacency 
‚ pairs, and topical coherence. We can infer from his sample of oral language that 

doing oral language is about far more than just ore person speaking. 


Clearly though, the speech patterns of each p2rson in the conversation are 
important in expressing that individual's meaning at ће same time, interpreting 
those patterns is important for the other individua. in order for both tc maintain the 
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orderly dialogic structure that I have shown here. The words that the participants 
speak are part of what helps them to construct the conversation, but the way in 
which they say them is also an important ingredient of their meaning. I now 
reproduce Ше conversation again, this time indicating the sentence stress, 
intonation, pausing, and the voice quality of each utterance that Birdwhistell (1970, 
pp. 293-285) assigns.! 


1. С: ?Ма?та ((pause)) ?I ?gotta go to the ?bath^room 


2. M: ((pause) 

3. С: Magma ((pause)) ?Donnie's gotta *go! 
4. М: ?Sh-'sh 

5. C:  !But ((pause)) ‘mama 

6. M: ((sofily) ?La'ter 


7. С:  ((whining)) Ма: ‘ша: 

8. М:  ((rasping voice)) Май! 

9. С: Оһ шата ‘пата "mama: 

10. М: ((loudly)) *Shud'dap ((softly)) ^will ?yuh 


This second layer of description shows that intonation and voice quality 
add a further dimension to our understanding of this conversation. Consider how 
C's intonation on the word "mama" changes as the conversation progresses. In 
line 1, the tones on the two syllables are “*ma’ma,” a slight fall, but when he 
receives no response, this tone changes to marked stress and a rise in line 3 
“matma.” Then, when M responds with a dispreferred second pair part to C's 
request, the tone changes to a fall in line 5: “‘ma’ma.” C persists in this request 
by increasing his pitch range to a high fall in line 7 accompanied by a change in 
voice, quality to a whine, to which M responds with a change of voice quality to a 
rasp in line 8, but M's response is still not the one C wishes to hear and he repeats 
his call with increasing volume in line 9. M’s closure of the interaction is done 
with loud volume on the words *shuddap." Such a close analysis of the vay the 
speech patterns of each participant in the conversation change as the conversation 
progresses illuminates another aspect of oral language: Language provides a 
context for itself. In other words, the way that a participant pronounces a word is 
not fixed but varies according to where that word is used in the sequence of 
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interaction and according to the attitudinal meaning thet the participant wishes to 
convey. 


Thus far, the conversation has been abstracted :rom the situational context 
in which it occurred, but of course all conversation occurs in a context that is both 
linguistic and situational, and a discourse approac to zhe study of language must 
take situational or extralinguistic context into cons deration. Birdwhistell observed 
the conversation at about 2:30 p.m., April 14, 1952 on a bus in Arlington, 
Virginia. The participants were a mother and her 391; and Birdwhiste!l provides 
the following description of the context in which the coaversation occurred: 


Mother and child spoke with a tidewater Virg-ria accent. The bus 
route on which the event was recorded leads t a middle-class 
neighborhood. The way in which the mother and child were 
dressed was not consistent with the dress ої otter riders... The 
little boy was seated next to the window . . . Tae child was about 
four, and his mother seemed to be about txenrv-seven to thirty. 
(1970, p. 283) 


Birdwhistell's description gives contextua. information about what 
Bourdieu (Bourdieu & Thompson, 1991) has called th» habitus of the participants: 
their accents and dress, which distinguish them frcm (а> middle-class 
neighborhood through which they are passing and-imply that mother and child are 
from a lower socioeconomic class than the other г ders on the bus. The description 
of the physical and social context tells us that this Zonzersation between mother and 
child did not take place in private and the context—on a bus in front ої other 
participants from a higher social class—also allows us to interpret the mother's 
refusal of her son's request. It is not possible to go tc -he bathroom on a bus and 
talking loudly about such things can cause embarrassment if the talk is overheard 
by people from a higher social class. The mother s nonresponse in line 2 to the 
child's request is an attempt to avoid the conversa-ion. she then attempts to 
terminate the conversation in line 4, and then to make the conversation inaudible to 
other passengers on the bus by her low volume inline 5. None of these attempts 
succeed until she finally manages with loud volume amd informal command in line 
10 to terminate what seems for her to be an emba-rassing conversation. 


The final layer of description that Birdwhistell (1970, рр. 283-285) 
provides is a line-by-line description of the nonve-bal zspects of interaction and an 
interpretation of the participants' intentions. (The descriptions and interpretations 
precede the speaker's verbal turns, shown in bold=ace): 


1. The little boy . . . seemed tired cf lo»xing out of the window, 
and, after surveying all of the ca- ads and the passengers, he 
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leaned toward his mother and pulled at her sleeve, pouted and 
vigorously kicked his legs. 


Child: *Ma*ma ((pause)) ?I?gotta go to the "bathroom 

His mother had been sitting erectly in her seat, her packages on 
her lap, and her hands lightly clasped around the packages. She 
was apparently “lost in thought.” 

Mother: ((no verbal reply)) 

When the boy's initial appeal failed to gain the mother's attention, 
he began to jerk at her sleeve again, each jerk apparently stressing 
his vocalization. 


Child: "Mama ((pause)) ?"Donnie's gotta ро! 


The mother turned and looked at him, *shushed" him, and placed 
her right hand firmly across his thighs. 


Mother: ?Sh-!sh 

The boy protested audibly, clenched both fists, and pulled them 
with stress against his chest. At the same time he drew his legs up 
against the restraint of his mother's hand. His mouth was drawn 
down and his upper face was pulled into a tight frown. 


Child: 'But ((pause)) "mama 


The mother withdrew her hand from his lap and resettled in her 
former position with her hands clasped around the packages. 


Motber: ((softly)) *La!ter 

The boy grasped her upper right arm tightly, continued to frown. 
When no immediate response was forthcoming, he turned and 
thrust both knees into the lateral aspect of her left thigh. 

Child: ((whining)) "Ma: ‘ma: 


She looked at him, leaned toward him, and slapped him across the 
anterior portion of his upper legs. 


Mother: ((rasping voice)) *Wait' 
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9. He began to jerk his clenched fist: up and down, vigorously 
nodding between each inferior-superior movement of his fists. 


9, Child: ‘Oh ?ma'mna “папа *ma*ma: 


10. She turned round, frowning, and witk her mouth pursed, she 
spoke to him through her teeth. Sudcenly she looked around, 
noted that the other passengers w:re watching, and forced a 
square smile. At the same time that she finished speaking, she 
reached her right hand in under ler left arm and squeezed the 
boy's arm. He sat quietly. 


10. Mother: ((loudly)) Shud dap ((softly)) УШ ^yuh 





Birdwhistell's line-by-line description shows the coordination of speech 
and nonverbal communication. In line 3, the chil4's jerking of his mother's sleeve 
is in rhythm with his stressed syllables, and in line 7 Łe digs his knees into his 
mother's thigh to accentuate his whining call. Ні: mcther’s verbal response in line 
4 is accompanied by a movement to constrain hiw, amd her “wait” in cine 8 is 
accompanied by a slap on his legs, a nonverbal response that follows the child's 
digging of his knees into her thigh. The participaats' facial expressions are also 
coordinated with their talk; for example, in line 5 the child frowns to complement 
his protest, and in line 10 his mother frowns and 2urs23 her mouth to accompany 
her “shuddap will yuh.” Birdwhistell also confirms the interpretation that there are 
more than two participants in this interaction by r3tinz that the mother “looked 
around, noted the other passengers were watching, ard forced a square smile." As 
Bell (1984) has shown, the co-participation of the other participants may result in 
the mother's designing this interaction (or at least its xermination) with this 
audience in mind. 


I have described this conversation in layers ik order to give the reader a 
sense of the procedure that Ryle (1971) and Geerz (1573) have suggested that we 
use to approach the problem of interpreting interectioa in context —what Geertz 
called “thick description." All these layers contr bute to an understarding of the 
discourse of interaction, which Celce-Murcia and Olshtain define as follows: 


A piece of discourse is as an instance of spoken or written 
language that has describable internal relationships of form and 
meaning (e.g., words, structures, cohesiwn) that relate coherently 
to an external communicative function or purpose and a given 
audience/interlocutor. Furthermore, the external function or 
purpose can only be properly determinec if cne takes into account 
the context and participants (i.e., all the -elevant situational, 
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social, and cultural factors) in which the piece of discourse 
occurs. (2000, p. 4) 


A valid and accurate assessment of oral language must somehow index 
each of the layers of description that we have seen are part of the complex process 
of interpreting spoken interaction. Such an assessment indexes the interactional 
structure of the conversation that has been described by Young (He & Young, 
1998; Young, 1999) as a complex configuration of interactional features including 
bouridaries such as openings and closings, participation frameworks, sequential 
organizations of turns and topics, and semiotic structure (Young & Nguyen, in 
press). It also indexes the context in which the conversation takes places on at 
least two dimensions: linguistic and situational. Other language in the conversation 
contextualizes and thus influences the choice of language at a specific point in the 
conversation. And at the same time the situational context (including the personal 
histories of the participants, where the conversation takes place, and the invoked 
presence of other non-focal participants) influences the language of the focal 
conversation. Aud finally, the conversation is not constructed through the single 
modality of speech. As Birdwhistell's description of the participants’ hand 
gestures, body movements, and facial expressions shows, communication through 
speech is tightly coordinated with action in the nonverbal channel. 

The 20th century tradition of assessing oral language as described by 
Spolsky (1990, 2000) has not taken into consideration the layers of interpretation 
of speech in any systematic way, and indeed some oral assessment procedures 
specifically exclude any consideration of oral language as interaction (Bernstein, 
1999). Instead, two aspects of the discourse of oral language assessment have 
been studied at some length: their construct validity and cross-cultural variation in 
speaking. The question of the construct validity of oral tests is the degree to which 
discourse in oral tests corresponds to a theoretical model of speaking. Variation in 
ways of speaking across cultures has been studied because oral second language 
assessment often involves an assessor from the target linguaculture judging the 
speech of a candidate from a different linguaculture (Agar, 1994). These are the 
issues that this review will now address. I will first review recent studies of 
validity, and I will follow that with a review of studies that have addressed 
questions of cross-cultural variation in oral testing.” 


Validity in Oral Testing 


Cumming (1996) describes a large number of ways in which the concept 
of validity has been used in language testing and in psychology, citing 16 
definitions given by Angoff (1988). Construct validation, according to Cumming, 
is the type of validity that has been most important in recent years. Several 
organizations have said that construct validity is "the most important consideration 
in test evaluation" (American Educational Research Association, American 
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Psychological Association, & National Council оп Measurements Used in 
Education, 1985). This has led to considerable werk describing the discrepancies 
between what a Language Proficiency Interview (LPI) is supposed to measure and 
what it does measure. 


The question of whether the discourse of =n ІРІ reproduces the discourse 
of natural conversation has been asked by several -esearchers. Van Lier (1989) 
and Young and Milanovic (1992) questioned the s1pposedly conversational nature 
of OPIs and van Lier proposed an alternative modalar epproach to the existing OPI 
format so as to transform an OPI into a conversation. Lazaraton (1992, 1996a, 
1997) examined the overall structural organization of the LPI as well as examiners’ 
question design and the interactively co-constructed netare of the assessment of the 
learners’ language ability. She showed that, altho1gh LPIs import their 
fundamental structural and interactional features fzcm conversation, they are 
identifiably instances of interviews for the participants. 


One particular LPI, the Oral Proficiency interview, used extensively by 
organizations such as the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 2001; 
Breiner-Sanders, Lowe, Miles, & Swender, 2000). has been critically examined in 
some detail by Johnson (Johnson, 2000, 2001; JoEnsoa & Tyler, 1998). Johnson 
(2001) conducted a discourse analysis of 35 ІРІ : nd zompared the discursive 
architecture of this practice with ordinary convers:tion. One of the major findings 
that resulted from her comparison was that the distibution and allocation of turns 
in LPIs differs markedly from the way that turns ae distributed and allocated in 
ordinary conversation. The kind of turn structure that is typical of LPIs is 
illustrated by the following transcript from an Ora. Proficiency Interview 
conducted by telephone in English as a second lanzuage (Johnson, 2001, p. 94).? 


1. Inter: How long does it take you to to get frcm Salt Lake City to Provo? 
2. Cand: I took a bus this morning so it tock me about an hour and twenty 
3. minutes to get here. 

4. Inter: Oh vou rode the bus? 

5. Cand: Yeah I did. 

6. Inter: Did they have a good bus service- from between the two cities? 

7. Cand: Yeah they have UTA Utah Trans t Service and it's real good. 

8. Inter: (clears throat) What kind of buses are chey uh do they have? Are 
9. they big ones? 

10. Cand: It's really big one. 

11. Inter: Oh I see I see. Interesting! Now, is there any kind of train 

12. connection between the two cities? 

13. Cand: Uh [c] usually I T think they do bac І never take a train. They 

14. have Amtrak from Provo to Salt Lake and: I don't know how 


15. much it costs but they have it a Amtrak [c] from Provo to Salt 
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17. Inter: Now, (clears throat) you say that you have lived in Provo for four 
18. years now? 


19. |Cand: Yeah. 

20. Unter: Is that the only place in Utah that you've lived? 

21. |Cand: Yeah, I came I came here in nineteen . . . ninety. 
22. Inter: Oh nineteen ninety. And from where did you come? 


As illustrated in this excerpt, Johnson found that interviewers’ turns in 
LPIs most often consisted of a question, while candidates asked questions relatively 
infrequently. As Johnson remarked, this one-sided pattern of question and 
response contradicts the assumption that an LPI represents a conversation because 
“in conversation, turn unit type (along with turn allocation and turn distribution) is 
unpredictable” (Johnson, 2001, p. 93). The means by which participants in an LPI 
allocate the next turn is also illustrated in this excerpt, and in this particular case it 
is related to the fact that the interviewer’s turn consists solely of questions. At 
transition relevance places (TRPs) in the interviewer’s turns, he selects the next 
speaker (i.e., the candidate). For example, in the interviewer’s long turn in line 11 
according to Ford, Fox, and Thompson (1996), there are four points at which the 
syntax indicates a new turn may be taken. A change of speaker is possible after 
“Oh I see I see,” after “Interesting!” after “Now,” and at the end of the question 
about the train. Although after the first three TRPs the candidate may take the 
floor by selecting herself as the next speaker, she does not in fact take a turn until 
the interviewer selects her as the next speaker at the end of the question. 


Meanwhile at TRPs in the candidate’s turns, either the candidate continues 
her turn or the interviewer self selects. For example, the syntax of the candidate’s 
long turn in lines 13-16 indicates five TRPs: after “uh usually I I think they do,” 
after "but I never take a train," after “they have Amtrak from Provo to Salt Lake,” 
after “and I don't know how much it costs,” and after “but they have it a Amtrak 
from Provo to Salt Lake.” At none of these TRPs, however, does the candidate 
selecti the interviewer as the next speaker. This happens only when the interviewer 
selects himself at the end of candidate's turn by introducing a new topic with 
*Now, you say that you have lived in Provo for four years now?" in lines 17 and 
18. There are very few occasions in Johnson's data when the candidate allocates 
the néxt turn to the interviewer, and in this way the different and complementary 
discursive roles of candidate and interviewer contribute to constructing a 
participation structure of the LPI that differs from ordinary conversation. 


Other researchers have criticized the validity of other aspects of the LPI. 
Using the methods of conversation analysis, Egbert (1998) analyzed 20 LPIs 
conducted in German as a foreign language with American students and found that 
the organization of conversational repair was explicitly explained by the 
interviewer, and that thus the students initiated repair by means of the forms taught 
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to them, which are not found in interaction between naive speakers. On the other 
hand, Moder and Halleck (1998) freely admit that the discourse of the ACTFL oral 
proficiency interview (OPI) does not measure pro iciency in an informal 
conversation, but that in itself does not establish tat # is an inadequate measure of 
communicative competence. Outside the testing Stuaion, nonnative speakers may 
engage in other speech events having features thar are similar to an interview and 
thus will have to respond to questions intended to seek information, tc check 
information, and to clarify (Schiffrin, 1994). Moder od Halleck (1998) compared 
OPI interviews of native and nonnative speakers and concluded that the interview 
frame is interpreted by both groups in a similar way, suggesting that the 
examination frame does not override the commun cattve frame of the 2vent. This 
suggests that the OPI can be viewed as an authent c irstance of talk in interaction. 
It is not an informal conversation, but it does sanmle ће communicative behavior 
of interviewees in an authentic speech event. 


The discourse of other modes of assessin oral interaction besides the 
ACTFL OPI has been described, including role p ay, scripted stimulus-response, 
picture description, and group discussion with anethe- candidate. A role play is 
part of the Occupational English Test (ОЕТ) desccibel by McNamara (Jacoby & 
McNamara, 1999; Lynch & McNamara, 1998; v cNzmara & Lumley, 1997; 
McNamara, 1996, 1997). In the OET role play, an interlocutor plays the role of a 
member of the public seeking professional help frzm the nonnative speaking 
candidate. Lazaraton (19966) has described the exarriners' questions in the 
Cambridge Assessment of Spoken English as scrioted, allowing none of the 
spontaneous interaction that is found in conversaton and modeling more closely 
the stimulus-response model of interaction described эу Silverman (1976). And 
Riggenbach (1998) has proposed assessment based or. an oral language portfolio 
that includes a range of speech samples: audio or video recordings of the learner 
engaged in a variety of orally-communicated exc anges, some of which are 
monologues, some dialogues, some structured (e.2., -ead-aloud tasks), some semi- 
structured (e.g., tasks), some rehearsed (e.g., shert lectures), and some 
spontaneous (e.g., role plays). Riggenbach (1992 believes that "this approach to 
oral skills testing offers a more holistic and comprehensive assessment that could 
serve as an alternative to more traditional speakirg tes: formats that rely on a 
single sample and/or a single genre" (p. 65). 


Differences between the discourse of interviews and conversation were 
also noted by Fulcher (1996). Fulcher conductec a comparative study of students 
taking three different oral assessments: two inter~iews—one based on picture 
description, and one discussion on a text—and ore non-interview—a group 
discussion monitored by an examiner. Fulcher d scussed the validity of the three 
tests as perceived by the candidates. He concluded that, “Engaging in a group 
discussion with a partner gave the students more Sonidence to speak and say what 
they wanted, rather than having to respond to an 2xaminer" (p. 33). Perhaps for 
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this reason, the group oral “was seen as an enjoyable experience by well over half 
the students" (p. 34), and students saw the group oral as the most preferable of the 
three tests. 


Apart from the discourse of the conversation itself, the situational context 
of assessment has also been investigated. Several studies have made comparisons 
between rating scales used in assessment and intuitive ratings of conversations by 
nonraters (Milanovic, Saville, Pollitt, & Cook, 1996; Pollitt & Murray, 1996). 
Pollitt and Murray (1996) found that raters focused on different qualities of talk 
depending on the overall proficiency level of the candidate. With higher 
proficiency candidates, raters distinguished among candidates according to stylistic 
devices the candidates used and according to candidates' content-focused 
elaboration, creativity, parenthetical statements, and idiomatic expressions. At the 
lower proficiency level, raters distinguished among candidates according to 
candidates’ grammatical competence; whether candidates were hesitant or staccato; 
or used form-focused language, set ‘textbook’ phrases, and rehearsed or stilted 
speech. In fact, the lack of an empirical basis for rating scales used in the 
assessment of oral interaction has been criticized by Young (Young, 1995b), and 
Kenyon (Kenyon, 1998; Stansfield & Kenyon, 1996) has investigated the 
correspondence between levels of difficulty established a priori by rating scales 
and perceptions of difficulty by students and teachers. 


The most fundamental investigation of the wider context of oral assessment 
is Jacoby's notion of indigenous assessment (Jacoby, 1998; Jacoby & McNamara, 
1999). Indigenous assessment, according to Jacoby, differs from the traditional 
activity of examiners or assessors of oral interaction in a second language, whose 
aim is to evaluate the performance of candidates according to linguistic criteria. 
Indigenous assessment involves at least one participant who frames another 
participant’s prior communication as good or bad. The response of the co-present 
participant and any ensuing discussion is also part of the assessment. Indigenous 
assessment of communication performance can occur in nontesting situations such 
as an assessment of a child at the family dinner table in response to something a 
child just said, and it occurs when scientists critique one another’s run-throughs of 
upcoming conference presentations. An indigenous assessment is accomplished 
among insider participants in some culturally situated activity for their own local 
purposes and it is not prompted by or designed to serve the purposes of an outside 
rater.| Indigenous assessment has been applied to the assessment of English for 
specific purposes by Douglas (Douglas, 2000; Douglas & Myers, 2000). 


Cross-Cultural Variation in Oral Testing 
Most methods of assessing oral ability in a second language involve an 


assessor evaluating learners’ discourse from the perspective of the cultural norms 
of oral interaction in the target community. Work on the ethnography of speaking 
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has, however, demonstrated that the ways of ѕрегкіпе of a particular group are in 
effect reflections of the culture of the group and Cat these cultural patterns transfer 
into the speech patterns of a second language еуел among quite advarced learners. 
According to Gumperz (1982), in different communities participants in speech 
activities have specific expectations about thematic progression, turn-taking rules, 
form, and the outcome of the interaction, as well as constraints on what counts as 
context. Cross-cultural misunderstanding may result from discourse cues that have 
a certain meaning in one linguaculture being tran: ferred into the second language 
and being interpreted differently by an interlocutcr from another linguaculture 
(Agar, 1994; Boxer, this volume; Scollon & ScoLon, 2001; Young & Halleck, 
1998). The effect of such culture-specific discou-se organization on the assessment 
of speaking has been investigated by a number of researchers including Davies 
(1998) and Kim and Suh (1998) for Americans speak-ng Korean; Ross (Berwick & 
Ross, 1996; Ross, 1998) for Japanese speakers o Enslish; and Young, who 
compared Mexicans and Japanese speaking Engli:h (Young, 1995a; Young & 
Halleck, 1998). 


A clear example of the connection betwe:2 conversational organization 
and cultural values is provided by Kim and Suh (.298). In Korean OPIs with 
American candidates, Kim and Suh observed this recurrent question-answer 
sequence over five turns.* 


lst Turn (IR) : Question 

2nd Turn (NNS): Answer 

3rd Turn (IR) : Confirmation request 
4th Turn (NNS) : Confirmation 

5th Turn (IR) : Follow-up 


According to Kim and Suh, the interviewer's confirmation request in the 
3rd turn is a place where "IR claims his/her right to evaluate prior talk and initiates 
subsequent talk” (1998, p. 316). The Korean intz-viewer expects the learner to 
respond by confirming the interviewer’s right to evaluate and to wait for IR to 
initiate a new topic. The learner's close orientation toward and confirmation of the 
interviewer's third turn “constitutes a crucial aspect cf sociolinguistic competence 
by indexing that NNS treats IR as a socially higher status person whose assessment 
he or she respects and values" (p. 317). Kim anc Suh mention this as one way in 
which Korean interviewers assess the proficiency of a conversational partner. Less 
proficient students respond to the interviewer's cenfirmation request either by 
silence or by continuing the topic they began in t3e second turn, thus ignoring the 
interviewer’s confirmation request. Both of these responses by the candidate 
challenge the positive face of the interviewer bec suse they fail to reccgnize the 
need to recognize IR's higher status. Although sich discourse may not of itself 
determine an assessment of low oral proficiency, Kim and Suh show that such 
patterns are nonetheless characteristic of low prociciency candidates. 
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Another type of culture-specific oral assessment that is not normally 
considered in discussions of second language assessment is the oral exams that are 
often part of university assessments, especially in the humanities. Such 
assessments are prevalent in Italian universities and have been analyzed by 
Anderson (1999) and Ciliberti (1999), who show how a student's knowledge of 
subject matter is co-constructed by the student and by the examining professors. 


Conclusions 


At the beginning of this review, I showed a conversation between a mother 
and her child in its entirety, and I argued that the wholeness of the interaction 
could be best understood by considering the layers of interpretation that different 
academic traditions had formed around the interaction in order to describe and 
understand it. In the tradition of language assessment, one layer of this description 
has been thicker than others: the words spoken, their pronunciation, and prosodic 
contours. In reviewing more recent work in assessing oral language, I have 
emphasized the layers of interpretation that have not been previously considered in 
testing—the linguistic and situational context of the interaction, the outcome that 
the participants intend, the outcome intended by those who make the assessment, 
and the close relationship between oral interaction and the culture of the 
participants. 


Finally, one important layer of discourse not yet studied in oral language 
proficiency tests is the role of nonverbal behavior in those tests and the influence 
of the nonverbal channel on assessment. As Birdwhistell illustrated in his 
transcription of the nonverbal channel in the conversation between a mother and 
her child with which this article began, it is a small step from a linguistic discourse 
analysis to an analysis of interaction at both the nonverbal and verbal levels. 
Although this has been done in recent work in interactional sociolinguistics 
(Egbert, 1996; Erickson, 1992; Goodwin, 1981; Key, 1980a, b; Ochs, Jacoby, & 
Gonzalez, 1994; Streek, 1995; Wells, 2000), and some attempts have been made to 
understand the role of nonverbal behavior in cross-cultural communication 
(Adams, 1998; Ekman, 1973; Houck & Gass, 1997; Kellerman, 1992; Stam, 
1999; Young, 1994), no studies have so far been published that analyze nonverbal 
behavior in oral language assessment. This is a potentially fertile area for future 
research. 


Notes | 


1. Birdwhistell indicated intonation by using the symbols of Trager and Smith 
(1957)|in which the pitch level of the following syllable is indicated by superscript 
numbers, with [!] indicating a speaker's lowest pitch and [*] representing the 
highest pitch in their range. Stresses louder than normal are indicated by 
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underlining the stressed syllable. Pauses and voi:e quality affecting the following 
words are indicated between double parentheses. 





! 2. The majority of the research on oral assessment im the language testing 

; community has not in fact addressed the two issus o: validity and cross-cultural 

' — variation. Most research has instead focused on ће systematic ways in which 

| variation in scores can be related to the task, the -ate-, and the rating scale, in 

; Other words, to the method of oral testing. Upslrir and Turner (1999) provide a 

. very clear overview of this research, which I meatiom here only in passing because 
the focus of the present review is on the discours of oral assessment. 


3. The native speaking interviewer is identified ¿s “Inter” and the nonnative 
speaking candidate as “Cand.” 


4. IR is the native speaking Korean interviewer; NNS is the American speaker of 
Korean as a second language. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Jacoby, S., & McNamara, T. (1999). Locating competence. English for Specific 
Purposes, 18(3), 213-241. 


This article goes into detail about the солсерї of indigenous assessment. 
Indigenous criteria for assessment are important in performance tests in 
which some criterion situation is simulated t a much greater degree than 
is represented in the usual pencil-and-pa»er :est. The criterion for 
assessment is usually based on a theoretxal ‘usually psychological) and 
educationally motivated construct assumed to underlie performance, but 
ethnographic research can reveal what c-iteria experts in the given field 
feel are appropriate for assessment. The article describes the assessment 
criteria used in the Australian Occupaticual English Test anc compares it 
with the indigenous assessment criteria used by physicists who evaluate 
rehearsals of upcoming conference presentarions by their colleagues. 


Johnson, M. (2001). The art of non-conversatior: A re-examination of the validity 
of the Oral Proficiency Interview. New Javn, CT: Yale University Press. 


The heart of this book is a detailed disceurs? analysis of 35 oral 
proficiency interviews conducted over tie рлопе. Based on a close 
conversation analysis of the discourse, -chnson challenges the construct 
validity of the OPI. Johnson rejects the uncontextualized communicative 
competence model of language ability tLat underlies the OPI. She 
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concludes by proposing a model of interactional competence in which 
language ability is considered to reflect the contexts in which it is acquired 
and used. 


Young, R., & He, A. W. (Eds.). (1998). Talking and testing: Discourse 
approaches to the assessment of oral proficiency. Amsterdam: John 
Benjamins. 


This book is a collection of studies on the assessment of oral proficiency in 
a second language that combine language assessment and discourse 
analysis. It is introduced by a chapter in which the editors lay out their 
framework of interactional competence. The following 13 chapters report 
empirical studies of oral assessment and are all based on close analyses of 
audio- and/or videotaped discourse. Questions addressed include: How do 
participants construct identity and competence through interaction? How 
do interviewers form their judgments about the candidates' interactional 
abilities? And how does the meaning of an interview change from one 
speech community to another? 
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14. DISCOURSE APPROACHES TO WRITING ASSESSMENT 


Ulla Connor and Aymérou Mbaye 


At present, mastery of English for educational and professional purposes 
contributes significantly to expansion of the role of English as a language 
of world communication. In this context, the teaching—and, consequently, 
the assessment—of EFL/ESL writing is receiving more attention than ever 
before. This chapter argues that, although this renewed interest in the 
evaluation of writing has resulted in advances in the field of language 
testing, it has by and Jarge failed to incorporate insights gained from 
recent developments in text analysis. There is a considerable gap between 
current practices in writing assessment and criteria suggested by advances 
j in knowledge of discourse structure. We illustrate this gap by contrasting 
current practices in the scoring of two major EFL/ESL writing tests with 
knowledge of text characteristics generated from recent developments in 
text analysis. The review concludes by making the case for bridging the 
gap and by proposing a model of writing assessment that incorporates 

| both linguistic and discoursal features of texts. 


With the phenomenal spread of English as global lingua franca, the need 
for a mastery of this language for educational and/or professional purposes has 
heightened. EFL and ESL programs that, before, essentially concerned themselves 
with developing general language proficiency among students, now emphasize the 
students’ development of literacy skills, especially in advanced L2 English classes. 
As a consequence, writing instruction is now receiving more attention than it 
probably ever did. Since, in the context of education, testing strives to bridge up 
the gap between teaching and learning (White, 1985), the resurgence of interest in 
the teaching of EFL/ESL writing has translated into a resurgence in attention to 
issues of assessing writing. A testimony to this resurgence is the many 
publications in the recent past that have visited or revisited the issue of second 
language writing assessment (Alderson, Clapham, & Wall, 1995: Bachman & 
Palmer; 1996; Cohen, 1994; Cumming, 1998; Hamp-Lyons, 1991; Kroll, 1998; 
Weir, 1993; Yancey & Huot, 1997). This added attention has contributed to 
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, noticeable changes in L2 and L1 writing assessment. For instance, performance 

; A testing and a shift from exclusive indirect testing zf writing to a combination of 
direct and indirect testing, or even direct testing «ef writing altogether, now 
characterize testing practices in many places which, until recently, lived by totally 
different practices. This added attention to the testing of writing has also paved the 
way for more awareness among teachers and EF_/ESL professionals of important 
testing issues such as validity and reliability of testing instruments test types and 
purposes, specific methods for assessing writing and other skills, and so forth. 


However, in the specific domain of writing essessment, second language 
testing developments and the changes in practice: that have come wita it do not 
seem to go much beyond traditional overreliance on linguistic criteria for 
evaluating writing. Holistic, primary trait, and [-rtfolio approaches to writing 
assessment fundamentally offer no breakaway frcm an evaluation of writing based 
almost exclusively on linguistic criteria. Analyti- ani multiple-trait scoring guides, 
although they offer room for the inclusion of other criteria of writing, in practice 
hardly venture beyond inclusion of the generic cziier:on of “organization.” Even 
where the term “rhetorical features of text" is us:d, it often appears be 
synonymous with “organization.” 


This is occurring despite the valuable insights that great advances in text 
analysis can provide into our understanding of witing ability. This chapter 
addresses the resulting gap in second language w-iting assessment. I- will first 
review the development of current practices in tt» evaluation of writing, and the 
state of advances in text analysis. After that, it will examine the scoring 
philosophy of two representative ESL tests to illustrate the discrepancy between the 
current testing and text analysis theories. It ends with a proposal for a 
communicative model of writing that incorporates current thinking in 
linguistic/rhetorical text analysis. 


Recent Developments in Second Language Assessment 


“Every [language] test has a theory [of language] behind it” (Alderson, 
Clapham, & Wall, 1995, p. 16). This theory coasists of beliefs of what language 
is and of how its mastery is reflected. For a comside-able period in the modern 
history of English language teaching (ELT) there did not seem to be explicit 
awareness of this relationship between theoretica. constructs of language and 
procedures for testing language, probably because the attention of ELT researchers 
was focused on such areas as the structures of languzge and, later, language errors. 
With the spread of ELT, and with the increased erc for learners of the language 
to use it, not only for reading purposes, but for sctuz] communication with other 
speakers of English, researchers concluded that =nguage should mainly be taught 
for communication; communicative competence, along with its prerequisite of 
linguistic competence, became what EFL/ESL teachers strove to equip their 
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linguistic competence, became what EFL/ESL teachers strove to equip their 
students with. By proposing an insightful framework for the conceptualization of 
communicative competence, Canale and Swain (1980) provided the grounds for 
explicitly relating language tests to the construct of language proficiency and 
communicative competence. 


The model of communicative competence developed by Canale and Swain 
(1980) and Canale (1983) consists of four components. The first, grammatical 
competence, covers "knowledge of lexical items and of rules of morphology, 
syntax, sentence-grammar semantics, and phonology” (Canale & Swain, 1980, p. 
29); the second component, discourse competence, covers the ability to combine 
sentences and to form meaningful stretches of language beyond the sentence level, 
while sociolinguistic and strategic competencies, the last two components, relate 
respectively to the sociocultural rules of language and discourse, and to the 
strategies used to compensate for communication breakdowns. Canale and Swain’s 
model of communicative competence, with some adaptations (Bachman & Palmer, 
1996), constitutes a significant factor in the developments in language assessment 
in the|last two decades of the last century. It not only brought about more 
integration of skills and/or language areas in testing; with its grounding in 
communicative teaching of English, it ushered in considerations of authenticity and 
context in language testing. Moreover, the explicit relationship it allowed between 
the language test and the construct of language and/or communicative competence 
paved the way for issues of validity that were to be central in the above mentioned 
developments in language assessment. 


The breakthrough in language testing brought about by Canale and 
Swain’s framework did not occur, however, without creating some challenges in 
testing. Prior to the communicative competence paradigm, instruments for 
measuring language ability were mostly characterized by discrete-point testing. 
These tests, despite questionable construct validity, offered the advantage of being 
scored easily and objectively. Integrative tests of language, especially direct tests 
of writing, did not present this advantage. Once the definition of communicative 
competence permitted a reduction in the potential lack of validity of writing tests, 
the challenge in writing assessment moved to development of scoring procedures 
that would not jeopardize gains in construct validity. 





The challenge here appears to be acute, for, despite the availability of 
different scoring procedures that can be applied to L2 writing, they have invariably 
tended to fall short of covering the multiple components of writing ability. Holistic 
scoring (White, 1985) assigns a single score to a piece of writing based on its 
quality. Primary-trait scoring (Lloyd-Jones, 1977) bases allotting of a score on a 
predetermined characteristic feature of the writing task at hand. Both scoring 
methods present the shortcoming that they allow very limited coverage of the 
multiple facets of writing ability. A piece of writing in academic contexts may 
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present undisputed clarity without satisfying the crite-ion of expected length. 
Likewise, if in a piece of writing to be scored, grammatical accuracy is determined 
as the primary trait, this piece may receive a goo or bad score irrespective of the 
quality of content. By making possible the determinztion of subscores or overall 
scores based on specific features of writing, anal~tic and multiple-trait scoring 
schemes seemed to indicate that they would be able to achieve in scoring what 
holistic and primary-trait guides could not. In practice, however, anzlytic and 
multiple-trait scales supported few advances. Wien they covered rhetorical 
features of writing, these tended to be broad in n: ture, and thus prevented the 
evaluation of writing tasks on the basis of the components of writing the most 
relevant to the specific purpose of the writing tasz. An illustration of this claim is 
to be found in the fact that, too often, a persuasive essay would be evaluated on the 
basis of the presence of an introduction, body, art conclusion. This evaluation 
may even go as far as judging whether the piece 5f writing shows, at the paragraph 
level, identifiable topic sentences and supporting Jetails. However, it is not the 
mere presence of an identifiable topic statement and supporting details that ensure 
the persuasiveness of an essay, let alone adherence tc an introduction-body- 
conclusion structure. 


Despite progress in second language writing assessment, then, the scoring 
of writing seems to present some significant chalEnges. This paper argues that the 
solution to these challenges in EFL/ESL writing :ssessment may come from due 
attention to developments in text analysis. 


Recent Developments in Text Analysis 


In the previous section, we indicated the usefulness of Canale and Swain’s 
model for language testing. This usefulness is nct limited to the testing of spoken 
language; their research has strong implications for the field of discourse and text 
analysis and the testing of writing. It provides a -onvenient framework for 
categorizing components of spoken and written dssconrse. 


For а communicative competence model 2f writing, we argue that all four 
competencies included in the Canale and Swain model are needed. These 
competencies should be reflected in the scoring c-iteriz for writing tests. 
Naturally, grammatical competence is required in writing instruction and 
assessment. In addition, mastery of discourse, scciolinguistic, and strategic 
competencies should also be tested. However, w2 maintain that in current writing 
assessment, competencies beyond the basic language aad writing proficiencies are 
not tested. 


Canale and Swain's model of communicative competence was primarily 
developed for the purposes of spoken language aralysis and teaching. For written 
communicative competence, mastery of each соптоп=лі needs to reflect the 
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graminatical competence for writing, one must show mastery of spelling and 
punctuation in addition to mastery of words and structures. To show discourse 
competence, one must demonstrate knowledge of the discourse organization of 
genreiin addition to cohesion and coherence. To indicate sociolinguistic 
competence in writing, we consider important such characteristics as written genre 
appropriacy, audience awareness and appeals to audience, pertinence of claim, and 
tone. | In assessing writing, Canale and Swain's fourth component, strategic 
competence, will be considered to deal with such interpersonal factors between the 
reader and writer such as transitions and other metatextual markers, because 
metatext in writing serves a similar function as do repair strategies in spoken 
discourse. 


The next sections survey empirical research studies that have applied 
linguistic and rhetorical theories to essay analysis; each study used current theories 
of texts and text comprehension and operationalized the theoretical concepts for 
empirical verification of holistic writing quality. We will discuss selected 
empirical studies that contribute to the understanding related to the mastery of what 
might|be called sociolinguistic aspects of writing, followed by a review of studies 
concerning discourse competence in writing, and, finally, studies of strategic 
competence in writing. Grammatical competence in writing is not a concern of this 
chapter because it deals with within-sentence relations. 





Studies of Sociolinguistic Competence 


Sociolinguistic aspects of writing deal with the writer's awareness of the 
audience and purpose of writing. Text analytical studies related to persuasive 
appeals and strength of claims with impact on writing assessment will be described 
in this section. In research on persuasive essay writing, Connor and Lauer (1988) 
produced a linguistic/rhetorical system to describe and evaluate persuasive student 
writing. Relying on theories of classical rhetoric and Aristotle’s notions of 
audience and appeals, Connor and Lauer show how the teaching of argumentation 
in England and the U.S. had replaced the teaching of persuasion in the 19th and 
20th centuries. A four-component model of discourse was used: description, 
narration, argumentation, and exposition. According to Connor and Lauer, the 
neglect of persuasion continued until Kinneavy’s (1971) classification, which again 
distinguished persuasion from exposition. Kinneavy included persuasion in his 
classification as one of the four major aims of communication: referential, 
persuasive, literary, and expressive. As major features of persuasion, Kinneavy 
distinguished rational, ethical, and emotional appeals as different strategies. These 
three appeals were adapted for composition research by Connor and Lauer, who 
developed a scale and rubrics for evaluating the quality of persuasive appeals in 
student essays, shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 
Scoring Scale for Persuasive Appeals 


Rational Appeal * 





0 No use of the rational appeal 


m 


Use of some rational appeals, minimally developed, ог use of some 
inappropriate (in terms of major poirt) rational appeals 


2 Use of a single rational appeal or a series of rational appzals with at least 
two points of development 


LA 


Exceptionally well developed and appropriate single- extended rational appeal or 
a coherent set of rational appeals 


Credibility Appeal 
0 No use of credibility appeals 


1 No writer credibility but some awareness of audience's values, or some writer 
credibility (other than general knowledge) but no av zreress of audience's values 


2 Some writer credibility (other than general knowledze) and some awareness of 
audience's values 


3 Strong writer credibility (personal experience) and sensitivity to audience's 
values (specific audience for the solution) 


Affective Appeal 

0 No use of affective appeal 

1 Minimal use of concreteness of charged language 

2 Adequate use of either picture, charged language, o- metephor to evoke erxotion 
3 Strong use of either vivid picture, charged language. or metaphor to evoke 


emotion 


*Rational appeals were categorized as (quasi-logical, realistic stt.ctu-e, example, and analogy). 


In empirical research on student persuas.ve writing using a large data set 
from the international writing study (Purves, 19£8), Connor and Lauer also 
adopted another rhetorical model of persuasion for the analysis of student 
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persuasive essays, namely, the Toulmin model of argumentative writing (1958). 
Toulmin (1958) designed his theory of argumentation to justify statements of 
argument. In the model, the first step is to express an opinion, called *claim." 
The second feature is the "data," designed to support the claim and to counter any 
possible challenge to the claim in the form of experience, facts, statistics, Or 
occurrences. The third feature, the “warrant,” shows the relation of claim and 
data. Connor and Lauer operationalized Toulmin’s model for a quantifiable, 
reliable analysis in order to evaluate the level of argumentative strength of the 
essays. In a series of studies, Connor and Lauer found that Toulmin's model was 
a powerful predictor of writing quality in the international study of L1 writing in 
English of students from the U.S., England, and New Zealand. Table 2 includes 
the Toulmin scale with criteria developed by Connor and Lauer. 


Table|2 
Criteria for Judging the Quality of Claim, Data, and Warrant 


Claim 


1 No specific problem stated and/or no consistent point of view. May have one subclaim. 
No, solution offered, or if offered, nonfeasible, unoriginal, and inconsistent with claim. 


2 Specific, explicitly stated problem. Somewhat consistent point of view. Relevant to the 
task. Has two or more subclaims that have been developed. Solution offered with some 
feasibility with major claim. 


3 Specific, explicitly stated problem with consistent point of view. Several well-developed 
subclaims, explicitly tied to the major claim. Highly relevant to the task. Solution offered 
that is feasible, original, and consistent with major claim. 


Data 


] Minimal use of data. Data of the "everyone knows" type, with little reliance on personal 
experience or authority. Not directly related to major claim. 


2 Some use of data with reliance on personal experience or authority. Some variety in use of 
data. Data generally related to major claim. 


3 Extensive use of specific, well-developed data of a variety of types. Data explicitly 
connected to major claim. г 
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Table 2 
Criteria for Judging the Quality of Claim, Data, znd Warrant (continued) 


Warrant 


1 Minimal use of warrants. Warrants only minimally =liabl2 and relevant to the case. 
Warrants may inicude logical fallacies. 


2 Some use of warrants. Though warrants allow the w-iter о make the bridge between data 
and claim, some distortion and informal fallacies аге ev:cent. 


3 Extensive use of warrants. Reliable and trustworthy allowing rater to accept the bridge 
from data to claim. Highly relevant. Evidence of ѕсте becking. 


In a smaller-scale L2 study of writing wih 22 ESL essays, Connor (1991) 
correlated scores on the Test of Written English (TWE) of the essays with scores 
on the Toulmin scale. The correlation between tLe claim and holistic scores was 
high (r — .72). In other words, 52 percent of the variation in the holistic scores 
could be explained by the score for claim. The correlation between the claim and 
holistic score was even higher than the correlation be-ween the essay length and the 
holistic score, often a good predictor. The findi suggests that a feature related to 
persuasiveness was related to raters’ holistic qualty assessment even though the 
TWE Scoring Guidelines do not explicitly mentioa criteria related to the 
development of a reasonable argument. The criterior closest to this in the TWE 
Guidelines is “addressing the writing task,” whica does not appear at TWE levels 
3, 2, and 1. It is worth noting that the average halistc score in the sample study 
was 2.25; Connor suggested that the TWE Scorirz Guidelines might not reflect the 
kind of communicative competence that research >n |_nguistic/rhetorical features of 
student essays has found important. It was also r:corimended that writers and 
interpreters of tests consult this kind of rhetorical textlinguistic research for the 
purposes of test construction. The study implies ће meed for a revised set of 
rubrics that will include criteria related to persuasion and level of argument 
development. 


Studies of Discourse Competence 


Analyses of written discourse related to Oe discourse competence category 
in Canale and Swain’s model have been plentiful. They can be organized under 
three categories: studies of cohesion, studies of ceherznce, and studies of discourse 
structure. Detailed discussions of these studies аке included in Connor (1990) and 
Connor (1996). A brief summary of studies withthe greatest applicability to 
writing assessment follows. 
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А textlinguistic measure of coherence, topical structure analysis, has been 
used to explain differences among student essays rated high and low. Topical 
structure analysis measures the semantic unity of a text by analyzing the 
relatiónships of sentence topics to the overall discourse topic. In an ESL context, 
Schneider and Connor (1991) used a sample of essays written for the Test of 
Written English and found that topical structure analysis correlated well with 
readers' judgment of writing quality. Topical structure analysis has been 
recommended as а tool for student writers to check coherence of their own writing. 
It could also be used as a method to train raters of student essays to evaluate 
coherence accurately and explicitly. 





Other written discourse analyses also have strong potential for making the 
assessment of essays more valid because they provide explicit textual markers for 
raters! Studies of superstructures or global text structures can be powerful 
measures of essay quality. Several top-level discourse structure theories have been 
advanced in the past decade, including macrostructures of expository and 
argumentative essays as well as story structures of narratives. Thus, theories of 
superstructures have been developed for different types of texts such as exposition, 
argumentation, and narration, and have been applied to student writing for the 
purpose of evaluating and describing quality. For example, in order to evaluate 
students’ narratives or teach students to write well-formed stories, Martin and 
Rothery's story grammar analysis (1986) has been found to be effective. Connor 
(1996) suggests that the role of superstructures in writing analysis is just 
beginning, and applications of well-known discourse theories of global text 
structures have been relatively few. The role of superstructure analysis is likely to 
grow if and when linguists and teachers of writing increase the focus on other 
genres in addition to the expository essay, the most commonly taught text genre of 
student writing. 


Studies of Strategic Competence 


A promising theory of the interpersonal dimension in writing is the theory 
about the metadiscourse of texts. Metatext refers to the nonpropositional 
information in the text and allows the writer either to organize what is said or 
express personal feelings and attitudes and interact with the reader. Vande Kopple 
(1985) was the first to propose a valid and reliable system to describe and evaluate 
student texts for their metatextual content. In Vande Kopple’s system, there are 
two categories of metatextual markers: textual and interpersonal. Textual markers 
include text connectives that help readers recognize how texts are organized (e.g., 
first, next); code glosses help readers grasp the meanings of words; illocution 
markers make explicit what speech act is being performed (e.g., to sum up, to give 
an example); and narrators, which let readers know who said or wrote something. 
Interpersonal metadiscourse includes validity markers, which assess the truth value 
of propositions, indicate the attitude of the writer, or include commentaries 
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directed at the reader. An analysis of metadiscou-se in student essays in a cross- 
cultural study involving Finnish and American es :ays (Сгіѕзтоге, Markkonen, & 
Steffensen, 1993), provides careful guidance for «thers wishing tb apply the theory 
to student data. The system developed by Vande Kopple for L1 purposes and 
further refined by Crismore et al. for L2 purpose. is a useful tool for describing 
and evaluating the strategic competence in ESL smdent writing. , 


i 


Examples From Two EFL Writing Tests 


à) 
1 


The Test of Written English (TWE) is a holistically rated test; the essays 
are scored for overall effectiveness of the communication. The holistic Scoring 
guide has six levels and includes syntactic and rh-torical criteria. | For example, an 
essay in the highest category, according to the Test of Written English (TWE) 
Scoring Guidelines (Educational Testing Service, 1989): ` 

Effectively addresses the writing task 

Is well organized and well developed | 
° Uses clearly appropriate details C support a thesis or illustrate 

ideas 

Displays consistent facility in the use of language 

Demonstrates syntactic variety aad appropriate word choice 


Several researchers have questioned the ле of holistically rated direct 
assessment because little is known about what factors influence the scores students 
receive (Hamp-Lyons, 1991). A think-aloud stucy of TWE writers’ and raters’ 
interpretation of the rating criteria and interpretation of the task was conducted by 
Connor and Carrell (1993). The results of the stady showed neither the writers nor 
the raters considered the specific requirements of the task (i.e., addressing the 
rhetorical requirements of the writing task) impo-tant. Instead, fluency of 
language, infrequency of language errors, and development of ideas were 
consistently mentioned by both groups. Neither did a content analysis reveal a 
consistent addressing of the task as it was specifi:d in the prompt. 





An examination of the scoring guideline: reveals that “alidressing the task” 
appears in the scoring guide as a criterion at the xigher levels (6. | 5, 4) but is not 
mentioned as a criterion for levels 3, 2, and 1. Ih other words, one could conclude 
that the rhetorical context is not important at lower levels of writing. Instead, only 


language proficiency is considered at these levels. , 


The ESL Composition Profile (Jacobs, zingraf, Wormuth, Hartfiel, & 
Hughey, 1981) employs an analytic scale rather tan a holistic scale to assess ESL 
writing. In analytic rating, a separate score is assigned for various aspects of 
writing (e.g., content, organization, vocabulary, language use, and mechanics) 
unlike holistic rating where only one score is given for each essay. In the ESL 
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Composition Profile, the "content" category addresses quality of content with such 
criteria as development of thesis and relevance to topic. No criteria in the scale 
apply to the effectiveness of addressing the audience and appeals used. 


The scoring rubrics for these two tests—the Test of Written English 
Guidelines and the ESL Composition Profile—are no doubt useful for the purpose 
of assessing language proficiency required for general writing skills of 
heterogeneous ESL writers. Yet, they do not consider constraints specific to 
writing related to a given purpose. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have argued for the inclusion of rhetorical and 
communicative aspects of writing in the assessment of student writing. We have 
shown that commonly used tests tend to focus on linguistic aspects of texts (i.e., 
grammar and vocabulary, and discourse organization). They neglect, however, to 
consider such important aspects of writing effectiveness as strength of argument 
and appeals to the audience. 





An analogy can be drawn with the communicative competence model of 
language (Canale & Swain, 1980), which includes strategic and sociolinguistic 
competence in addition to grammatical and discourse competence. In Table 3, we 
propose a communicative model that is more appropriate for writing instruction 
and assessment. Components appropriate for writing are listed corresponding to 
Canale and Swain's four categories. 


Table 3 
Proposed Writing Competence Model 


Communicative Competence Model Criteria for Writing Competence Model 
(Canale & Swain, 1980) 


Grammatical Competence Grammar, Vocabulary, Spelling, Punctuation 
Discourse Competence Discourse Organization, Cohesion, Coherence 
Sociolinguistic Competence Written Genre Appropriacy, Register, Tone 
Strategic Competence Audience/Reader awareness, Appeals, 


Pertinence of Claims, Warrants 
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We indicated earlier that linguistic competence was not the sole concern. 


According to our model, a greater emphasis in writing assessment needs to be 
placed on the masteries of discourse, sociolinguisiz, and strategic corapetence. At 
the level of discourse competence, emphases should go beyond the structure of text 
and paragraph to cohesion and coherence. In terras cf sociolinguistic competence, 
the focus should include written awareness of wrften genre appropriazy, tone, and 
register of text. Finally, in relation to strategic cemp:tence, issues of audience or 
reader awareness, appeals to the audience, and pertinence of claims are important. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Allaei Kurtz, S., & Connor, U. (1991). Using performative assessment instruments 


with ESL student writers. In L. Hamp-Lons (Ed.), Assessing second 
language writing in academic contexts (рр. 227-240). Norwood, NJ: 
Ablex. 


The chapter describes a new kind of writing assessment, performative 
assessment, for use with ESL students. Performative assessment is 
designed to describe students’ writing pe-formance in relation to specific 
tasks and discourse demands, unlike most ESL writing assessment that has 
been concerned with general proficiency in vriting. Performative 
assessment is criterion-referenced rather than norm-referenced; students 
are not compared with each other but атс juCged according to how well the 
fulfill the expectations of a particular wrting task. The chapter shows a 
step-wise method for constructing perfommat ve assessment assignments. It 
provides two actual writing tasks and со responding rubrics to score the 
writing. Performative assessment tools “ocws on content and meaning, 
ignoring sentence structure and the meclanics of writing. Therefore, its 
positive feature is that it makes instructcrs and raters more aware of 
students’ ability to respond to the demards cf a particular writing task. 
Besides its potential as an diagnostic toc., performative assessment can 
also be used in classroom instruction. 


Cohen, A. D. (1994). Assessing language abilit: in be classroom (2nd ed.). 


Boston, MA: Неше & Неше. 


This book covers issues of language asszssment in an extensive and up-to- 
date manner. The book starts out with placing language testing within the 
larger framework of teaching and learning, and then goes on to deal with 
the construction of language assessment instruments successively before 
discussing the testing of the four traditicnal language skills. The section 
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on assessing writing goes beyond the construction of prompts to present 
and evaluate some of the main approaches to scoring writing. Because of 
the range and breadth of language testing issues covered, this is a most 
useful book. 


Connor, U. (1991). Linguistic/rhetorical measures for evaluating ESL writing. In 
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L. Hamp-Lyons (Ed.), Assessing second language writing in academic 
contexts (pp. 215-226). Norwood, NT: Ablex. 


The chapter describes a project in which the author developed an analytic 
system for evaluating students’ writing. The system, based on Toulmin’s 
(1958) model of argument, was used to analyze the holistic scoring of 
TWE essays completed by ESL students. Results indicate that the 
rhetorical writing measures of the model are a better predictor of essay 
quality than the previously accepted factor of fluency. The paper 
consequently advocates more incorporation of textual features in scoring 
guides for writing. 


Connor, U., & Carrell, P. (1993). The interpretation of tasks by writers and 
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readers in holistically rated direct assessment of writing. In J. G. Carson 
& I. Leki (Eds.), Reading in the composition classroom: Second language 
perspectives (pp. 141-160). Boston, MA: Heinle & Heinle. 


Through protocol analysis, the study reported in this chapter examines the 
similarities and differences in writers and raters’ perception of the 
importance of content, organization, and language in ESL essays. The 
study also seeks to determine how writers and raters conceptualized and 
interpreted the writing task, and whether they were aware of each others' 
role. Results indicated that both writers and raters highlight language use, 
content, and development of ideas. Little concern seems to be devoted by 
both writers and raters to organization, full compliance with the 
instructions of the prompt, and to considering the perspective of the writer 
or rater while rating or writing. The authors consider some implications 
of these findings for ESL writing. 


Cumming, A. (1998). Theoretical perspectives on writing. Annual Review of 





Applied Linguistics, 18, 61—78. 


This article presents a theory of second language writing that considers the 
diverse situations where people produce, learn, teach, and assess second 
language writing. The article reviews empirical studies that have analyzed 
the demands for writing that students of a second language encounter; 
discusses research that examines second language writing instruction; and, 
most importantly for the current topic, argues for text analyses of student 
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writing for the purposes of instruction anc tesing. Cumming writes that: 
“systematic modes of analyzing students’ written texts are needed because 
the rating scales typically used to evaluate students’ writing in a second 
language are simply too imprecise, or lac= the theoretical zigor or 
validation, to be able to provide useful indicators of students’ 
achievement” (p. 65). The article provides numerous up-10-date 
references to analyses of students’ texts ir specific genres. 


Hamp-Lyons, L. (1991). Scoring procedures for ESL contexts. In L. Hamp-Lyons 
(Ed.), Assessing second language writing in ccademic contexts (pp. 
241-276). Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 


Appearing together with different other mzjor articles on ESL writing 
assessment, this paper sets ESL writing in its specific before proceeding to 
review the most commonly used scoring 2rocedures in testing writing. 
The article pertinentlv argues that it is important to have an appropriate 
method for the assessment of writing if оле is to tap the full potential of 
writing instruction. Vet, this review of v ійеғргеай scoring practices in 
writing suggests that many important discourzal features cf texts 
throughout genres are hardly covered by zhes practices. The paper is 
recommended reading for anyone interesed in ESL/EFL writing. 


Kroll, B. (1998). Assessing writing abilities. Annal Review of Applied Linguistics, 
18, 219-240. 


The chapter provides a review of issues Га second-language writing 
assessment in the past couple of decades. Critical variables present in 
writing assessment are identified as the vrite-, the task, the written 
product, the reader/scorer, and the scorirg p-ocedures. The article 
acknowledges that “a number of product stucies have focused on specific 
rhetorical features identifiable in essays written for exams” (р. 224). Yet, 
the article maintains -hat there is too much variation in products across 
genres and that there are too many genres to consider for us to be able to 
benefit from such text studies. The auth»: admits, however, that “the field 
of contrastive rhetoric. . has helped to Llummnate the fac: that the 
particular ways in which texts are deemed to be appropriate and successful 
in achieving their rhetorical goals are at east somewhat culturally 
determined" (p. 225°. 
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